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Minps of high order, as to originative force, throw off from 
themselves the reflex quality of any scheme of doctrine which 
has sprung from them. The author of a philosophy is not always 
—he is not often—its truest representative, either intellectually 
or morally; perhaps he is not even its best expounder ; and in- 
stances might be named in which a coherent notion of a system 
is better taken from the disciple than from the master. It will 
be so especially, if the disciple, while he is zealously affected 
toward the master, be also well schooled in the system itself, 
and be of such intelligence as that he is able to exhibit what is 
peculiar to it in its relation to the teaching of others. Thus it 
is that the Recipient Mind is to be looked to rather than the 
Originative Mind, when it is our purpose to acquaint ourselves 
authentically, and in the shortest time, with the doctrine of a 
sect or school. 

Certainly it is not with an intention to speak disparagingly of 
the accomplished author of the books named at the head of this 
article, that we thus introduce her to our readers. She herself 
would, we think, choose so to be spoken of. In truth, the in- 
tellectual modesty and the candour which shed a grace upon her 
pages, assure us that we shall not offend her in availing our- 
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selves of her last book—regarding it as the product rather of a 
Disciple-Mind than of a Master-Mind. And yet it is only justice 
to her to say, that she is far from occupying the position of an obse- 
quious listener to any one of the leading spirits of the time ; for she 
writes eclectically—treely taking from each what she approves, 
and leaving what she disallows, in the systems of these noted 
Guides of “ MoperN THougut.” She writes in a tone of in- 
dependence, as well as with intelligence and candour. There is 
one other point on which we would preclude misapprehension. 
The author is—an awkward phrase !—an authoress ; but let it 
not be imagined that the courtesy to which she is so well entitled 
—her sex not considered—is now rendered to her because it is 
“a lady” we have todo with. A courtesy of this sort she would 
rightly regard as an insult; and we should further say, that a 
critic who, in this instance, might assume the knightly style, 
would do well first to make himself sure that he is himself this 
lady’s superior, either in power of thought or in accomplish- 
ments. No arrogance of this species will, we think, show itself 
in these pages. Be it at the same time well understood, that 
while we should scorn to treat Miss Hennell in the style of a 
spurious politeness, and are not professing to be gentle because 
she is the “ weaker vessel,’ we must use a liberty that is quite 
regardless of sex in speaking of her principles—her doctrine—- 
her conclusions ; for with these we must deal, according to law, 
rigorously, and in no other mood than that of inexorable reason. 
Inexorable reason! and let the import of this phrase be duly 
regarded by those, on both sides, who owe it to themselves well 
to consider it. What then does it mean in relation to the mo- 
mentous controversy now in view? It does not mean intermin- 
able argumentation—the endless See-Saw of evenly balanced 
* Considerations,” now up, now down: it does not mean the 
carrying on of a hopeless antagonism, marked on the one side by 
philosophic arrogance, on the other side by irritation and petulant 
anathemas. What we intend in this instance by invoking the 
aid of inexorable reason is this :—we ask for fixedness of purpose 
in holding fast to the matter in hand; and in doing so, a strict 
adherence to those logical canons which belong to the subject in 
its two main branches—namely, of Abstract Thought, or Meta- 
physical Speculation; and of Historical Criticism. Thus, for 
example, as to the first of these departments, the requirements 
of rigid argumentation should include a “reporting progress” 
on the part of those who so often affirm that great progress has 
actually been made under their guidance. There are those at 
this time who, if they do not call one another “the most Ad- 
vanced Thinkers of the age,” yet quietly accept the designation 
when it is bestowed upon them by their admiring disciples. 
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Now, we may fairly require it to be shown, on the part of these 
“ Advanced Thinkers,” that, in fact, “ Thought” has been ad- 
vanced—has been set forward, at least a step or two, since it has 
been in their keeping. But if, on the contrary, it shall appeer— 
and appear on the evidence of so well-informed a disciple as is 
the author of the book before us, that Abstract Speculation has, 
at this moment, come to a dead stop at the very point where it 
stood in the young days of Oriental Buddhism, then this Inexor- 
able Reason, the aid of which we invoke, will demand that a 
three thousand years or more of unproductive toil on this field 
should now be accepted as proof more than enough of the hope- 
lessness of any such endeavours to create a Theology on that 
ground. Miss Hennell will enable us to show that the newest 
issues of Modern Thought are resolvable into a scheme which, if 
it be a Theology, is less coherent than was the ancient Buddhism; 
which, if it be regarded as a Philosophy, can boast of no particle 
of scientific evidence beyond that which sustained the more 
ancient system ; which, if it were looked to as a scheme of morals, 
is equally ineffective for any good—is impracticable—is power- 
less—is inane; and whichi, if it does not dispel the instinctive 
fears, quashes the instinctive hopes of the human mind. 

The other branch of this great controversy in respect of which 
we invoke the help of unsparing logic, is that of Historical Cri- 
ticism ; for, by the evidence of a series of able writers, on the side 
of disbelief, it may be shown, at this time—jirst, that a final 
solution of the problem of Historical Christianity is imperatively 
needed; and next, that a strict adherence to the reason of the 
question will not fail to bring us to that issue—namely, a final 
decision concerning the Mission of Christ, as either authoritative 
toward the human family, or not so. It has long been felt, and 
it is now frankly admitted, that so long as Christianity maintains 
its position as a Theology from Heaven, and is looked to as a 
determinative source of religious belief, it blocks the way of 
Modern Thought upon the otherwise open field of abstract 
speculation. Christianity—if it be from God in its own sense, 
and if it is to give law to our beliefs, then must it be allowed to 
preclude speculation upon those matters over which Abstract 
Philosophy claims a right of control. If Christianity be from 
Heaven, then it is clear that those vital questions concerning a 
Personal God, and concerning the reality of a moral system and 
a future retribution, and especially concerning the continuity of 
individual consciousness after death, are already determined for 
us. The Court of Heaven has long ago given judgment on these 
points ; and, therefore, any further debate concerning them must 
be idle; not to say that it is a “contempt of Court.” But as to 
any such restrictions as these, they are felt to be intolerable by the 
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Masters of Modern Thought !—how shall those submit to be so 
restricted, who have relished the pleasures of unfettered specula- 
tion? Miss Hennell expresses herself with great vivacity on this 
point: she thus speaks of— 

. .« “the impression of contraction that strikes every one who 
turns back to the manner of thought that belongs to the period of 
theologieal belief, after having once indulged in the expansiveness of 
philosophical principle. Who is there who has not resented to him- 
self the difficulty of forcing the mind again to submit to the conven- 
tional rigour that of right befits the limits of theological treatment ? 
Immediately comes the consciousness that we are upon ground where 
there is always something to be taken for granted, beyond which we 
must be contented not to inquire. And in this indignant surmise, 
when it is thoroughly investigated, proves at last to lie the very root 
of the matter.”—P. 95. 

By all means, therefore, this power of restraint must be driven off 
from the ground of “ expansive philosophical thought.” And so it 
is that this writer, following the example of every one of her noted 
predecessors on the same side, addresses herself at the outset to 
this task—namely, that of dismissing Christianity, and of show- 
ing that, whatever use we may continue to make of it, we may 
henceforth safely think and speak of it as itself “ a fable” We 
shall presently see that although she acquits herself of this pre- 
liminary task much to her own satisfaction—just at the moment 
of winding up her argument, yet passages very frequently occur 
throughout the volume, some of which we shall cite, which give 
evidence of deep uneasiness still lurking in her mind, as if, after 
all her efforts, things were not right on “this ground. 

In long series, one after another, every writer of note on the 
same side has given proof of his feeling, that Christianity must 
in some manner be thrust aside, and he. deprived of its assumed 
right of interference on the field of Philosophy. Each of these 
writers, therefore—German, F rench, and English—has_pro- 
pounded a scheme of historical criticism, by help of which the 
difficulty may be overcome. But now, as to these successive 
schemes or theories, whether they be four or five, or more, it 
should be understood that there are not, a¢ this time, four or five 
independent solutions of the Problem, from among which we are 
at liberty to select the one which pleases us the best. This is 
not the fact; nor have we any such option; for the truth is, that 
the author of each of these schemes has rested its claim to be 
accepted on the plea that he has already demolished the hypo- 
thesis of his immediate precursor. On the showing, therefore, 
of these very writers, listening as we may to them in ‘their turn, 
we may save ourselves the trouble of i inquiring concerning the 
merits of any one except the latest: we may do so w ithout : fear, 
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because the public verdict in each instance has been decisively given 
to this effect—namely, that whether or no the last comer has made 
good his own scheme, he has effectively annihilated the method 
of his predecessor. It was thus, and all the world knows it, that 
Strauss overthrew the preceding Rationalism :—and thus also, 
as is now acknowledged, has his own myth-doctrine been dis- 
missed as an impracticable hypothesis. Miss Hennell, bringing 
forward anew the theory of her late brother, propounds it in her 
own way as—The solution of the problem of historical Chris- 
tianity. Our readers need not be troubled with thig solution, 
for the author herself dares not insist upon it ; and for ourselves, 
we reject it as utterly futile, absurd, insufferable. In showing 
that this latest born hypothesis does indeed deserve to be thus 
spoken of, we shall invoke the help of the above-mentioned In- 
exorable Reason ; and yet, in doing so, we need not infringe the 
rules of literary courtesy, or employ a single phrase which the 
author, or her most sensitive friends, could find fault with. 

But what must follow if indeed this last and latest solution 
of the problem of historic Christianity must be rejected as—not 
better than its precursors? A result must follow—marvellous 
indeed, and more difficult of belief than any Gospel miracle : 
it is this, to wit—the upshot of a century of the earnest labours 
of a series of accomplished men, working to the same end, 
namely, the exclusion of Christianity as an Authority from the 
field of Thought, leaves us in this predicament, that, while we 
refuse to solve the problem by admitting Christianity to be true, 
we ought to despair of ever giving any rational coherence to our 
conceptions of it as “a fable.” We are firmly resolved, on the 
side of Modern Thought, never to submit to it as true; never- 
theless, itself is so near to be true, that to think of it as false is 
impossible ! 

Miss Sara Hennell is already favourably known as a writer : 
the second of the three books named above, and published three 
years ago, received encomiums from Believers as well as from 
Unbelievers—besides the award which made it “a Prize Essay.” 
In that instance she endeavoured so to balance antagonist argu- 
ments as might attest her impartiality, and yet not indicate her 
personal opinions. In the volume first named, “ Thoughts in aid 
of Faith,” she proclaims herself decisively on the side of Disbelief; 
but she does this in a manner, and on grounds, that impart an 
importance to the book which (we still speak respectfully of the 
writer) it would not be thought entitled to on the mere plea 
of its intrinsic merits. We have said that Miss Hennell repre- 
sents her avowed masters; but she represents also very many 
at this time who are following the same guidance; and to 
such readers, these “Thoughts,” instead of rendering aid to 
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“ Faith,” if we mean by the word any fixed, settled, determinate 
belief, whether it be philosophic or theological, atheistic, pan- 
theistic, or Christian-like, can produce no other result than that 
of leading them into the midst of that dim region of universal 
unfixedness where she herself wanders, as she says, in hopeless 
moodiness and dejection. Let this averment not only be re- 
jected, but condemned too, if we fail to make it good. 

The title imports that these “Thoughts” have been gathered 
“chiefly” from recent works “in Theology and Philosophy.” 
The reader will ask, Who are these divines ?7—They are the fol- 
lowing, namely : the author’s late brother, Charles Hennell; then 
come Feuerbach, and Mr Herbert Spencer, and Mr Buckle, 
and Baden Powell, and Auguste Comte, and Strauss, and 
Theodore Parker, and F. Newman, and Mr G. H. Lewes, and 
Mr Martineau, and Mr Greg,—of whom the first four are, in 
her view, authorities. Those that follow, stand lower in her 
esteem ; but yet, even as to the chiefs, she uses the liberty of 
criticism :—she insists upon what she thinks their errors or omis- 
sions, and she labours to bring out from their contradictions a 
consistent doctrine. Whether successful or not in these en- 
deavours, they are prosecuted in a style at once (let us say it) of 
manliness and of modesty, which must win the esteem of every 
reader who himself has any consciousness of these qualities. In 
a word, the author of this volume is one whom every right-minded 
reader would earnestly wish to see fairly brought off from the 
infinite entanglements of her own speculations—“ thin abstrac- 
tions,” as she confesses them to be. 

It is reported concerning somebody, that he has lately thrown 
himself out of a very advantageous position, that he has aban- 
doned a good income, and, moreover, that he has signed away from 
himself and his children a large reversionary interest! Be it so; 
nevertheless, he may be able to show you that he has made so 
great a sacrifice on very sure grounds of larger advantage, in 
possession or in prospect ; and if you converse with him, you will 
find that he himself is free from misgivings on the subject. But 
we meet this somebody, and we see in a moment that the victim 
has become conscious of the rashness of the act which has sealed 
his fate. His countenance is overclouded with a settled gloom ; 
his smiles are forced; his brow is knit, even while he laughs. 
The reader shall presently see whether this illustration has any 
pertinence in its bearing upon the instance now before us. 

In many passages in this volume, sometimes formally, some- 
times incidentally, the author gives judgment upon the Gospel of 
Christ. A noble outburst of Jewish fanaticism, she calls it, and 
it has left an impression upon the human system, the beneficial 
results of which must be permanent :—nevertheless, we of this 
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time have done with it : it isa religion of the past. Notwithstand- 
ing the vast moral influence it has had, yet, “ as a systematic 
whole, it is essentially true, that: Christianity has indeed passed 
away from us, and has left us only an inheritance out of its in- 
fluences.”—p. 106. Again: “ The external part of Christianity 
thus retires to a far-off place in the course of human events, where 
it remains an object of deep historical interest, and may even be 
regarded as exerting influence down to our own age, through the 
stimulus it gave to intervening occurrences; but with all the 
interest that is personal to ourselves in the matter of our religion, 
it seems to have no longer any connection. It has become a thing 
of the past, buried with the past, for any share we have in it.”— 
p- 55. Referring to her late brother’s “ Inquiry,” Miss Hennell 
says, that there was effected by it “an entire breaking up (as 
I believe) of the framework of miracle built around the life of 
Jesus.” —p. 18. By what process of reasoning the author brings 
herself to this conclusion, we need not just now inquire; for 
she is far from thoroughly satisfied with the result. Let us 
hear her on this point. The Christian history having been re- 
duced “to the natural level of all other history, and this exter- 
nal foundation for the authority of Christianity being given up,” 
then we have “ given up the belief in Divine Revelation alto- 
gether :” nevertheless, there will be a residue of unquietness ; for, 
she says, “ general experience will probably confirm individual 
feeling, that this phase of conviction, however it may be supported, 
in respect of the negative results already obtained, by corroborat- 
ing evidence of a variety of kinds, still is one that rather requires 
submission than affords satisfaction. It is a stage where, just as 
much as the intellect is continually urging to go on, the heart is 
incessantly craving to turn back. The mind is haunted by a sense 
of deprivation; wanting so much, that, mingled as it was with 
incongruities now acknowledged to be as repugnant as they are 
absurd, yet gave a richness and fulness to the religious conscious- 
ness, that cannot be missed without a wistful lingering regret. It 
is useless for reason to convince itself to weariness that Christi- 
anity is a fable, and to go on showing plainly to our eyes how it 
grew out of its earthly root ; while the heart keeps protesting that 
it contained a response to her need, whose absence leaves her cold 
and void. It would be much better for reason to cease his claim 
to be solely attended to, till her want have been supplied.” 

Is, then, the instance we have imagined just above, pertinent 
or not so? Is Miss Hennell well pleased to have lost, as she 
says, “all personal interest in Christianity?” Hear her again. 
Feuerbach, she says, has proved to demonstration that “the notion 
of a personal God necessarily clothed itself in Christianity ; the 
former (Christian writers) prove, it seems to me with irrefrag- 
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able power, that, with the extinction of Christianity, the notion 
of a personal God must become itself extinct. And hence results 
the conclusion, that, in their own sense of the term, Christian 
writers have entire right to say that Atheism is the necessary 
consequence of Infidelity,—that is, of unbelief in Divine Re- 
velation. Looking at the conclusion from that Christian ground, 
there is truly a ‘terror’ that has to be calculated ; and in every 
aspect of it, it must, at all events, be a good thing to make 
the intellectual consequence apparent to ourselves. If any 
minds are driven back by it, it is well: they are safe within 
their proper haven. Let them not quit the sheltering refuge 
meet for them ;—it is a home of blessed feeling, domestic to 
their heart. Nor let the self-exiled wanderers, either, be denied 
the welcome of guests when they would fondly return to share 
the endeared associations of old familiar faith! Shut not up 
your feelings, Christians, nor your rites, against those in whose 
bosoms the silver chord is not yet broken which renders back 
the vibration of harmonic sympathy !—Christianity is the true 
religion, wherever feeling is predominant. While its tide is 
sweeping even occasionally over minds habitually differently 
constituted, no logic can prevent those which are the most con- 
vinced of its error from becoming Christians again.—And in this 
irresistible tendency, if we had nothing else to reason from, we 
might be certain that it is impossible there should be no more 
than illusion. Feeling is as reala thing as logic, and must 
equally have its real foundation. But the real foundation is 
actually seen when it is traced as the natural product of a certain 
stage of mental development; and it is all natural too, that into 
this stage wayward circumstances should often cause us to re- 
lapse.”—pp. 102, 3. 

Passages of a similar import are of frequent occurrence in this 
volume, but we need not cite them; they will be perused with 
deep feeling by every rightly-minded reader. Miss Hennell is 
not only painfully conscious of the loss she has sustained in 
rejecting Christianity as a solace, and as a source of the purest 
moral influences, but she betrays her distrust of the logical pro- 
cess that has brought her to this issue,—an issue that leads her 
in front of the ‘terrors’ of Atheism,—which she admits to be 
the alternative when a belief in Revelation is abandoned. She 
has been tracing the course of that national fanaticism out of 
which the Gospel of Jesus took its rise, and then she is startled 
by the monstrous absurdity of her own hypothesis :—“ And is it 
conceived possible, many will exclaim, that out of anything that 
is akin to frenzy like this could proceed a religion so pure, so 
holy, so calm and simple, as the Christian (religion).”—p. 50. 
She is of opinion that this supposition is just conceivable, and 
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that the possibility of it need not be doubted by any who has 
seen or even “imagined the face of one who has borne and sur- 
vived the conflict of earthly trial, and thence has learned to fix 
all hope in heaven! This was the expression that settled upon 
the lineaments of early Christianity, and it is no wonder that 
the world has worshipped it ever since.” 

In a word, “ the noble enthusiast” took up a mighty project— 
“conceive the grandeur of it—to bring down a reign of right- 
eousness on earth!” He failed in his enterprise,—he died a 
martyr,—but he first taught his disappointed followers thence- 
forward “to fix all their hopes in heaven.” Thus it is that a 
heaven-like religion—pure, calm, holy—has sprung out of— 
a mad ambition! The author believes that, in following this 
explicatory hypothesis, “there is unfolded, in one unbroken 
stream, the most marvellous, though strictly natural, chapter in 
the world’s experience.” As regards the hallowed person of 
Jesus Himself,—when we have been once compelled to part with 
that cherished image of Divine humanity, yet not to part with it, 
only to consign it to that ideal world where it stands enshrined 
in artistic beauty for ever !—there is a nobleness,” ete.—p. 52. 

It is no wonder that, with an hypothesis so monstrous as this, 
which she trusts to for relieving her from “the belief in Divine 
Revelation,” she speaks often of the “suffering” that ensues 
from the “ snapping asunder ” of that belief, and of the “ dissatis- 
faction that lurks in the consciousness” after the abandonment 
of it.—p. 59. Herself schooled, as she says (p. 60), amid the 
negatives of Unitarianism, she came, under the guidance of 
Feuerbach, to comprehend, “ as she had never been able before, 
the deep meaning and adaptation to human wants of the ortho- 
dox creed,—the wonderful beauty of that device of the God- 
man bearing upon him, not the sins only, but the impassionate 
hopes, the proud self-consciousness, the urgent aspirations of all 
the world! It (that is—this new apprehension of things) in- 
spired the readiness, at least, to return again even onwards to 
the whole of Christian faith, if, at the same time, a way could 
have been opened for reason.” 

Her German authority had shown how religious feeling may 
still take its free course, “ although conviction be extinct. But 
at once the remonstrance arises, how can it be otherwise than a 
mockery and a parody this exhibition of feeling, when at the same 
time the product of it all is shown to be nothing but delusion ? 
—when, according to the inexorable verdict of reason, Christ, 
after all, is but a romance of the heart ;—nay, when God Himself, 
in like manner, is no more than a ‘ Being of the understanding, 
—a reflected image of the human intellect projected upon 
vacancy—not only in His attributes, but in His very existence, 
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demonstrable to have no other than this deceitful origination !” 
—pp. 61, 2. 

The author thinks, indeed, that, from other sources, she will 
be able to improve a little upon Feuerbach’s “ inexorable demon- 
stration.” Nevertheless, it is a very little way in advance of her 
master that she can go; for it will still be true, or it will be all 
we can ever be sure of, that “ God is henceforth to be thought 
of as the essence of the species of humanity” (p. 65); or, as 
this reasonable creed is elsewhere worded, “God is the Great 
Entireness of Humanity.” 

Several writers among those to whom Miss Hennell looks up 
as her masters, have of late expressed themselves almost as 
strongly as she does in their admiration of the “ historic Jesus” 
—Mr Greg, for instance; in fact, Mr F. Newman stands almost 
alone among noted modern writers in the utterance of coarse 
blasphemies, that are an outrage equally upon good taste, moral 
consciousness, and piety. But there is not one of them, unless 
Mr Jowett may be an exception, who gives expression, as shie 
does, to the anguish that is caused by a relinquishment of the 
Gospel with its bright and substantial hopes, and an adoption in 
the stead of them of the cold phantasies of a Buddhist Faith. 
As a proper counterpart to the passages above cited, which con- 
vey the author’s feeling toward the Christianity which she dis- 
cards, we shall now bring forward a few in which her feeling of 
the desolateness and gloom of the region upon which she has 
entered comes to the surface. The truthfulness and the admir- 
able candour of her natural temper here make their appearance ; 
and they will win at once the approval and the sympathy of 
every reader whose own dispositions are of the same order. 

But why should we bring forward the passages which we have 
now in view? Assuredly it is not done at the impulse of a 
petty exultation, or for the gratification of an ungenerous 
triumph over an opponent; nor, indeed, at the impulse of any 
small motive whatever; but for reasons which we believe to be 
weighty and warrantable. This accomplished writer’s mental 
condition, as it is exhibited by herself, with its regrets, its hope- 
less perplexities, and its dreary dismay in looking forward, is— 
this we well know—the condition at this time of a very large 
number of thoughtful and educated persons in England, if not 
in Scotland; therefore it is that we judge it to be a duty to 
avail ourselves of a volume such as this, for the purpose—first, 
of spreading out to view the state of mind itself; and then of 
showing what must be its consummation. It is not that we are 
taking advantage of the inconsequential misgivings of a woman's 
inconstant nature.—Miss Hennell, who is not wanting in those 
truer instincts and impulses which are hers as a woman, possesses, 
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in a rare degree, the faculty of apprehending abstract thought, 
and of holding on to the clue of speculation, even when it has 
become in the most extreme degree attenuated. Her masters 
may therefore well allow so accomplished a disciple to speak 
for them in relation even to what is the most abstruse in their 
philosophy; and she has this signal advantage over them, 
namely, that she is ingenuous where they might have been more 
discreet. 

The passages cited above occur in the earlier part of the 
volume; those now to be adduced are taken from its closing 
chapters, where she is gathering up her argument, and is labour- 
ing to bring out its meaning, as it may be related to the individual 
mind, and to the hopes and the fears of each reader who may be 
like-minded with herself. It will be understood that the author 
not merely undertakes to show that the course she has herself 
followed is inevitable ; but that, although much is sacrificed in 
following it, there does yet remain a something of peace or hope ; 
or, if not hope, yet of expansive satisfaction, derivable from the 
ultimate creed of “ Modern Thought.” The author relinquishes 
the vivifying belief in a Personal God as a REAL BeInG; or any 
such belief as that which is the groundwork of the religion of 
the Bible. Instead of this doctrine, and of its consequences,— 
such as the doctrine of a spiritual and providential relationship of 
God toward the individual worshipper, and of a bright futurity 
of this same relationship—it is inevitable to accept the vague 
conception of a relationship to the unconscious “ ENTIRE OF 
Tu1N6Gs ;” and asto the future—the “ theological belief” of the 
continuity of individual consciousness, and of a personal im- 
mortality—these musi be abandoned ; and we are advised to be 
content with the notion of a lapse at «leath into the “ Universal 
Being.” We must learn to renounce as seljish the wish for a 
bright personal immortality, and we should renounce those 
instincts whence has sprung the delusive hope of “an inherit- 
ance, incorruptible, undefiled, and not fading away, reserved in 
heaven for us.” In the place of this false hope, we should be 
content with the fate which Nature provides alike for the leaf 
that falls in autumn, and for man, who, at the end of his few 
days of toil, returns to his everlasting home in the dust ! 

Yet the first few paces upon the road of Modern Thought are 
pleasant enough. Miss Hennell says :-—“ After tracking a pain- 
ful way through the labyrinths of entangled theological discussion, 
hedged in all round by restrictive explanations, and burdened 
with an atmosphere of compulsive accommodation, irresistibly 
welcome is it to return to the free and open air of pure philoso- 
phic investigation.”—p. 138. A few steps further on give the 
freest expansion to the now liberated mind, for it is found that 
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“the idea of real origin is a thing that vanishes out of nature ;” 
or, as it is elsewhere stated, as the conception of Creation is 
to be rejected, no room is left in the universe for a CREATOR. 
And not only does the solid world need no Creator; for the im- 
material world enjoys a corresponding independence: “the 
proper beginning of intelligence” has—Miss Hennell assures us 
of the fact—been discovered by Mr Herbert Spencer! Who is 
it now that does not breathe more freely than before, on the first 
hearing of this discovery? “ Religious science sees the mind of 
man by means of its highest faculties, painting itself in the 
image of God,—forming a vast and shadowy representation of 
human lineaments thrown out before it upon the surface of the 
Unknown.”—p. 153. 

“The confidence of the mind in its own operations is the 
sentiment which answers to the religious idea of Faith ;” and it is 
this confidence which now lately has enabled it “to enter upon a 
new phase of Rational Trust.”—p. 184. A correspondent com- 
fort ought to be the result of this now corroborated “ Rational 
Trust.” Do we say comfort? exultation attends the progress of 
emancipated thought. “Our Faith seems to have earned the 
charity by which she can afford to believe in all things :—can 
look back with indulgence upon the fond follies of the past, and 
feel no shame while still she continues, from the veriest bubbles 
that are moulded by the enchanter’s breath, and thinned out 
into beauty always rarest just before they burst, to draw the 
tender nutriment that subtly feeds her own strength, even in 
that from which, to the puzzled quest of dull prosaic Doubt, a 
single drop of useless sediment is all that will remain behind. 
The magnificent theory of God the Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, has formed the dome reared by human thought and 
piety over centuries ;—its bounding arches, lost in the distance 
of the past, extending into the indistinguishable mist of the 
future. How much of truth and religion has been nurtured 
within the fostering sanctuary that could not have ripened with- 
out it, God knows now, and we may know some day; but, at 
all events, we have the actual benefit of it. In having been 
Christians, we have learned, and can never forget, the power of 
that principle of Faith which has possession of the world that 
now is, and of that which is to come. If our superstitious 
Imagery reared the Theory, the Theory has given to our nature 
its Religiousness : stamped and sealed upon our constitution by 
that Invisible and Inconceivable Spirit of Nature, which tries, 
as it originated, all our works.”—p. 198. 

A time comes, however, when a lower tone is of frequent oc- 
currence in this volume; and it is found to be still deepening as 
we approach the end :—“ The world’s philosophic experience is 
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constantly repeated by individuals, that there can never be a 
prolonged devotion of the prime of life to metaphysic thought, 
without a feeling of the same premature old age of the mind, 
the same sadness of utter v vacancy, creeping over existence long 
before the time for its close! Fearful enough is the drying up 
of all the springs of mental life, to serve, in our contemplation, 
as a warning penalty against the condition, practically, indeed, 
far more than equivalent for the rude terrors of Theology, even 
while in a certain sense it justifies them.”—p. 289. 

Individual composure, or patient acquiescence in the forward 
flow of the “ Whole of Things,” must be preceded by an habitual 
renunciation or oblivion of the individual well-being. The in- 
dividual man has grasped “ his little handful—he has filled his 
little secoop—out of the mighty ocean, and therewith at least he 
has nourished his own minute existence, which yet is no longer 
minute while felt to be a working out of the linked connection 
of the whole. Let man be able to forget occasionally the share 
of doing that is his own, and feel how even his own thought is 
nothing but an outbreathing of the Universal Being, for the 
drawing back of vitality into “the circulation of created life. Let 
him be able even to forget himself utterly, and see how, in 
primal creation, the Infinite Flood rolls onward its everlasting 
waves, and as each subsides into its own bosom, gathers and 
condenses purpose to narrow itself into the material limitation of 
form.” —p. 388. 

In her concluding chapter Miss Hennell gathers into one her 
inferences, so far as the general principle which she has laboured 
to elucidate may be thought to take any bearing upon the indi- 
vidual mind as a source of what should come in the place of the 
supports of the “Old Theologic Faith.” To a few passages, 
conveying the author’s own feeling on this ground, we now ask 
the reader’s attention. The candour of the ‘following admission 
deserves great praise :— 


“Tn the assurance that we seem here to have obtained of an en- 
during outcome for our Faith, and of the world’s glorious inheritance 
of it, what is there, we have still to ask, as the question that remains 
of urgent personal concern, that we have a right to consider as our 
own share of it?—or is it truly the case, as appears at first sight, 
that an abstract congratulation in the progress of mankind, is that 
which we need to bring ourselves to feel the only privilege that we are 
entitled to claim out of the general welfare? It is impossible to avoid 
the impression, that a religion which offers no more than this, as our 
individual portion in the great Truth, falls into such chilling contrast 
with the passionate promises of the elder phase, as to need the utmost 
of the aid that rational investigation can afford, to reconcile the re- 
ception of it with a true content.”—p. 292. 
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What is implied in this passage should be fully under- 
stood, for it carries much meaning in relation to the inevitable 
consummation of “ Modern Thought.” The meaning is this. 
The author has convinced herself that “ Christianity is a fable,” 
which has, indeed, well done its office in the world; but as to the 
bright promises it has uttered, and the immortal hopes it has 
cherished, these all are a delusion! Moreover, she has come to 
see, that although a “ Personal God” may still be spoken of as 
perhaps a Real Existence, beyond the human mind, and exterior 
to it, we have not, nor can ever have, any valid evidence in 
support of this belief. But now the abandonment of so much 
which the human mind has been wont to accept as certain, and 
to rest upon in its time of need, is followed by a painful sense of 
deprivation,—a loss incalculably great has been sustained! To 
what quarter, then, are we to look for that which shall come 
in the place of the rejected Theology? All that our author 
can turn to for assuaging her regret, is the belief that, although 
the individual man perishes, the “ Entire of Humanity,” the 
“Great Whole,” the “ All in All,” is imperishable and eternal; 
and not only so, but that this never-dying Humanity, is, under 
the beneficent guidance of Nature, always advancing from an 
inferior and a ruder condition, to a higher and a more perfect con- 
dition. “ Development” is always in progress. Miss Hennell 
therefore thinks that those who are wise will at length learn to 
be content with a “large hope” like this, although it wears a 
vague aspect, and sends a deadly chill to the heart. In truth, 
this doctrine of the Eternal Development of the “ Universal 
Man” seems at times to leave the individual woman, large-hearted 
as she is, in a very disconsolate mood. So we must suppose, 
in listening to passages such as the following :— 


“Tt has ever and again happened,” she says, “that the large and 
aspiring hopes of the human mind, when their tenor has come to be 
dissipated, have left it in possession of ‘a minute shade of gain,’ 
which has in every instance been rejected by it at first with con- 
contemptuous scorn, as beneath its acceptance; and yet this small 
gain is a real gain, and abides with us as a sure possession; and thus 
now, in that aggregation of feeling which represents itself as the 
general anxiety for our own personal condition, it is in perfect har- 
mony with all the previous plan of nature, that man’s original desires 
should have to be corrected by the disappointments of real scientific 
acquaintance with facts, into the degree of expectation to which she 
will finally give her own sanction.”—p. 395. 


The disposition, therefore, which we should cherish, is that of 
“ an extended concern for the abstract good of mankind, which is 
the source of real elevation of character,” and which is superior to 
“that early sensuous phase of religion which limited itself to the 
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obtaining of the magnified image of actual personal enjoyment.” 
Our instinct of self has demanded “that it should be so, and 
that the promise of eternal individual existence should constitute 
the earlier religion.” 

But a new phase of this same instinct is now coming on :— 


“The phase that is now taking form to serve for an indefinite 
period as a governing theory for the aim of the human being, is that 
which views self of importance only as it is a part of the whole. It 
has opened the two distinct points of view which, until the final ad- 
justment of conception is effected, will necessitate a continual state of 
painful oscillation in the state of our own desires :—human nature, 
according to its own true and rightful instinct, necessary to the main- 
taining of it in its actual constitution, clinging to the notion of its own 
personality, and thence desiring that all things external should bend 
and become subservient to its own object, the attaining of complete 
perfection to its ‘own being ;—the object of Nature, on the other 
hand, being felt rather to use that being as only a temporary instru- 
ment for the accomplishment of purposes incomparably larger.”— 
p- 396. 

As to our “ personal consciousness,” Miss Hennell thinks it is 
scarcely possible to see “ how it can ever be restored. Never- 
theless, we are very far from the right to assert that nothing 
answering to it may really arrive to take place.” But she says: 
—“ This surmise of possibility, when even supposing it to have 
any solid foundation at all, is one altogether indistinct to reason 
at present, is so entirely slight and unsatisfactory as long as the 
former impression of the true personal fulfilment remains present 
to the mind as an object of desire for comparison with it, as 
would seem to render it a mere mockery when conceived in the 
light of a substitute.”—p. 399. It is acknowledged, that for the 
mind to tear itself away from these personal instincts, is “ an 
anguish from which it is impossible that it should not shrink, 
and the Religion that comes to demand it is ever that which, in 
this natural sense, the ‘natural man’ must truly resist with all 
his might. . . . To relinquish our personal hopes, and to take 
instead of them an abstract conception, thin as air, is a trial to 
our constituted instincts harder than any that has yet been 
undergone. What, however, would be the value of any new 
— if it did not enable us to triumph over ourselves ? 

low should we know it at all to be a Religion, if it did not 
bring with it its Cross ?”—p. 400. 

These several quotations, apart from their bearing upon our 
immediate purpose, will not fail to awaken the sympathies of 
every reader whose dispositions are kindly and true. ‘To render 
the following passage quite intelligible, it should be said (so we 
gather from several incidental expressions) that this lady has 
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mourned, and still mourns, the loss of a brother who was her 
guide and companion until of late. There is that in human 
nature which refuses to be comforted by means so unsubstantial 
as is the philosophy she professes :— 

“ There is all that part of our nature, the most sensitive and of the 
greatest present value to us, respecting which it is difficult to us to 
conceive to what class it is to belong : the whole region of our affec- 
tions, respecting which it is next to impossible for us at present to 
determine whether we are to consider it as belonging to that which 
has to be left behind, or to that which has to go forward into the 
future. Here, therefore, is the real scene of our trial. If in our 
moods of tranquil reason we can be content to leave our future destiny 
altogether in the same guidance that has directed it hitherto, and can 
draw our full enjoyment of this actual existence, notwithstanding the 
frailty of the tenure on which we are conscious that we possess it ; 
there is the season in which we find ourselves left in existence only as 
mourners for those who are gone, when the need for consolation within 
us seems that which ought to urge forth out of nature an answer for 
its satisfaction. Is such an answer to be found in a faith like the 
present ?—is a question that we may well be asked, and that we must 
not at all events shun to ask ourselves. Surely not !—Let us, at 
least, not try to delude ourselves for the sake of a vindicatory dis- 
claimer, where vindication can never really be needed.—Surely not ! 
there is truly no such satisfaction to be found in this new form of 
faith ; but must we not own to ourselves, that in the very want lies 
indeed that which only shows its harmony with all else that Nature 
has brought home to us as her own inevitable truth! Neither any- 
where else is there sign of perfect satisfaction to be found in Nature.” 
—p. 402. 

But if her philosophy fails to afford comfort in grief, so does 
it fail to dispel the gloom that surrounds the meditation of death. 
Miss Hennell, in her concluding pages, labours earnestly at this 
point, but with slender success :— 

“Under the absolute view of personality, it was inevitable that 
Death should wear no other form than that of Destruction and Anni- 
hilation ; under the new principle, which regards consciousness as only 
a temporarily isolated phase of continuous existence, and from which 
the ideas of Destruction and Annihilation have vanished into the 
same unreality with that of proper Individuality, Death becomes at 
once no more than merely change.”—p. 403. 

“Tt is a cold comfort always,” the author truly says, “to be 
told that we must learn to accommodate ourselves to circum- 
stances, and that the improvement in our lot must take place in 
our own apprehensions of it.” She finds it so in this instance. 
Dearn still shows a pallid aspect, even after the spectre has 
been brought in front of the Philosophy of Modern Thought ; 
and she goes on to say— The physical evil attending the actual 
experience (of death) together with the mental suffering inevit- 
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ably accompanying the physical, is such as, in the normal pro- 
cess of dissolution, requires the aid of human sympathy, and not 
of abstract thought.” It must be so, even to those in whom 
“the exercise of mature intellect has brought the disbelief in 
personal immortality.” Nevertheless the instincts of nature will 
often regain their force, and it may be long before the child of 
philosophy will have learned the needed lesson of acquiescence. 


“To enable us to attain this victorious largeness of mind, is the 
aim of our Religion, as it has ever been the aim of all Religion what- 
soever. We hope now, as experience has taught us, no longer for 
the change that in one sudden moment, in the twinkling of an eye, 
was to clothe upon us the spiritual investment of the new being, and 
transfer us to the new heavens and new earth; but we look for, in 
genuine faith, as we endeavour in true practical labouring to promote, 
the gradual, seed-ripening, unfolding of the season in which it shall 
be the purpose of the natural-divine ordaining to give unto us the 
kingdom, and enable us to trample our present sorrows and our pre- 
sent sins under our feet.”—p. 409. 


This last mournful passage may properly conclude the evidence 
which shall warrant the inference we have intended to derive 
from it. We here see “ Modern Thought” reaching— shall we 
say so—its climax, or rather its lowest point of depression ; yet 
this is a point toward which an irresistible gravitation is ever 
drawing it down. 

To follow the author in the track of her reasoning through the 
mid chapters of this volume, would involve nothing less than an 
encounter, in turn, with the several philosophies out of which 
her own has been concocted. We should be required to deal, in 
order, with at least four independent and mutually destructive 
theories,—those, namely, of Feuerbach, Herbert Spencer, Au- 
guste Comte, and Mr Buckle. A labour so interminable and so 
irksome as this, we may well be excused from undertaking ; nor 
could it serve any purpose which we have now in view to attempt 
it. It is enough that Miss Hennell’s laudable candour, and her 
clear-sightedness too, have put us in a position to bring the upshot 
of the whole before the reader, in her own words. The same 
candour, moreover—a candour as admirable as it is unusual — 
spares the reviewer the pain of pronouncing a judgment upon 
her philosophy ; for she does this herself in frequent incidental 
utterances of her own feeling concerning it. From the ground 
of “ concrete investigation,” she has been led onwards, she says, 
into a region of the “thinnest abstractions” (p. 7); which, 
whatever may be their importance, are “remote and nugatory 
as regards all interest of common sort ;” and the speculations 
which are at present the only product, “ must therefore be seen 
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as looming only in the distance like chilling dreams.” She be- 
lieves, however, that these same abstractions, “thin and cold as 
they are, may be combined into something that shall ally itself 
to the world of feeling ;” and in the end she believes that in her 
“own sphere of thought she has found a north-west passage 
through the dim icy region of speculation, out to a further issue, 
bringing her, not without glimpses of arctic glories by the way, 
round again into the genial clime of temperate habitation.”—>p. 8. 
The same tone of—is it not despondency ?—occurs again and again 
throughout the volume. Often she exults in the achievements 
of the “leading thinkers of the day ;” and yet, among them all, 
she finds little better than the “painfulness of being tossed to 
and fro :”—so she speaks of these speculations in the first pages 
of her work; and we have just now heard how she speaks of 
them in its closing pages. She acknowledges that she has wan- 
dered far through dry places, seeking rest, but finding none. 

Why then this toil ?—why these fruitless venturings out into 
the dark unknown? The answer is before us. This toil, never 
to become productive—never to bring the weary pilgrim into 
a region of light—is, by a stern necessity, inevitable. It is a 
rugged and interminable path which those are doomed for ever 
to tread who, rejecting the only truth whereupon the human 
mind may take its rest, wander forth upon the wilds of abstract 
speculation. We may indeed refuse to think at all:—we may be 
content to live out our seventy years gaily, or sensually, or 
sordidly ;—but if we must and will live thoughtfully, and if we 
will not consent to be taught from above, then our choice must 
be made among those several phases of atheism which (though 
they are at the least three thousand years old) are, at this time, 
in course of being brought forth with acclamation, as the fresh 
triumphs of MopERN THouGuT! Not one of these philosophies 
has an element of novelty to recommend it—whether we collate 
it with the Oriental, or with the Greek philosophies. 

As to these “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith,” they fall into their 
places in the scheme of the venerable Oriental philosophy with 
surprising coherence. Only remove from the ancient Buddhism 
a few of its archaic phrases, and reduce it to the style of 
European and modern simplicity, and then the two philosophies 
show themselves to be—not two, but one:—the one collapses 
within the iron embrace of the other. 

Let it be borne in mind that the Eclectic Philosophy brought 
before us in this volume is a digest of the principles of the most 
distinguished among the “ Leading Thinkers of the day :” 
and that it is, as it professes to be, mainly drawn from the 
works of those “ Masterly Expositors who of late years have 
awakened euger expectation :”—we have named them—they are 
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Feuerbach, Auguste Comte, Herbert Spencer, Buckle, Lewes, 
Darwin, and a dozen beside, ranging themselves, although some 
of them profess themselves Christians, mainly on the same side ; 
aud all are agreed in their rejection of “ Miracle” and “the Super- 
natural.” 

The ancient Buddhism has, indeed, exhibited considerable 
diversities, as well in the course of its transmission through 
twenty or thirty centuries, as in adapting itself to the genius and 
temper of the many races that have adopted it as their religion— 
in Thibet, in China, in the Peninsula of Hindoostan, and in 
Ceylon: nevertheless, as the religion of more than one-third 
of the human family—it is so now, and has been so for two 
thousand years at least—it is in substance the same. It is the 
shoreless ocean and the unfathomed abyss toward which human 
reason, by a grim necessity, gravitates, whenever it severs itself 
from, and renounces its hold of, concrete beliefs. Buddhism is 
that consummation of abstract thought which ensues when, in 
eager resentment of all restraints, man forgets his own limita- 
tions. In pursuit of an illusory liberty, it is easy to mistake 


freedom from restraint for an inherent power of boundless specu- 


lation, and for a capacity to grasp the Infinite. Intense is the 
fascination of this illusion when a discursive and finely consti- 
tuted mind surrenders itself to the charm, and drinks of this cup 
to intoxication. 

In stay of the downward progression toward the abyss, there 
are three forces, and three only, that are availabie—that is to 
say, when men are in quest of a religion: the one is the multi- 
form belief in, and worship of, invisible powers, sensuously con- 
ceived of, and materially embodied in forms either of beauty or 
of terror. Thus, throughout the Eastern world, from the re- 
motest ages, has Brahminism withstood, and has striven to 
crush and exclude, its tranquil but potent rival, Buddhism. Be- 
tween these two august powers human nature, in countries 
remote from Biblical influence, has had no option but either to 
make a choice, or to effect a compromise, 

The one other stay to this progression—the one means of rescue, 
as well from Pantheism as from Polytheism—is that religion of 
which the Hebrew and the Christian Scriptures are the authen- 
ticated record. In highly educated and rationalised communi- 
ties, such as those of northern Europe, among which Polytheism 
is inadmissible, Pantheism is the alternative; and it has shown 
itself to be so always with those who have refused the religion 
of the Bible. Hitherto not an instance has oceurred which 
could be adduced as a decisive exception to this law. It is a 
LAW OF MinpD; and it is now, as in times past, giving evidence 
of its stern universality in the case of each of those “ foremost 
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Thinkers,” who must be named as the teachers and the repre- 
sentatives of “ Modern Thought.” 

We must here avail ourselves of evidence which, on this 
ground, may be appealed to with confidence. “ Looking to its 
influence in the present day over at least three hundred and 
fifty millions of human beings, exceeding one-third of the 
human race, it is no exaggeration to say that the religion of 
Buddha is the most widely diffused that now exists, or that has 
ever existed since the creation of the world.”? 


“ By means of its institutions and priesthood this religion has been 
an active agent in the promotion of whatever civilization afterwards 
enlightened the races by whom its doctrines were embraced. . ‘ 
Whilst Brahminism, without denying the existence, practically ignores 
the influence and power, of a creating and controlling intelligence, 
Buddhism, exulting in the idea of the infinite perfectibility of man, 
and the highest attainable happiness by the unfaltering practice of 
every conceivable virtue, exalts the individuals thus pre-eminently wise 
into absolute supremacy over all existing beings, and attempts the 
daring experiment of an atheistic morality. . . . Both systems (Hinduism 
and Buddhism) inculeate the mysterious doctrine of the metempsy- 
chosis ; but whilst the result of successive embodiments is to bring the 
soul of the Hindu nearer and nearer to the final beatitude of absorp- 
tion into the essence of Brahma, the end and aim of the Buddhistical 
transmigration is to lead the purified spirit to Nirwana, a condition 
between which and utter annihilation there exists but the dim dis- 
tinction of a name. Nirwana is the exhaustion, but not the destruc- 
tion of existence—the close, but not the extinction of being.” 


A principal intention, as we have seen, of these “ Thoughts 
in Aid of Faith,” is to induce a tranquil acquiescence in this fate 
of the individual man—the philosophic Nirwana, which is an 
unconscious melting of itself away into the “ Great Whole of 
Things,” even as the rain-drop mingles its particle with the ocean; 
or as the single leaf withers, falls, and, in its decay, nourishes 
the life of the tree which gave it birth! European ears will not 
listen to the Oriental romance of the metempsychosis ;_ but “ Mo- 
dern Thought” demands our acceptance of this rationally-phrased 
doctrine of the immortality of unconscious atoms! In the upshot, 
then, does this European philosophy differ from the Oriental phi- 
losophy by anything more substantial than “the dim distinction 
of a name?” If there be a difference, it is in favour of the Ori- 
ental doctrine, which, instead of the “ Arctic chill and mocking 
frostwork of its thin abstractions,” offers to the imagination, if 
not the substance of a conscious immortality, at least the comfort 
of a tropical glow, shedding a splendour upon the vast nothing- 
ness of the unseen and the future! For ourselves, we had rather 

1 We cite from Ceylon, by Sir James Emerson Tennent, chap. xi., Part iv. 
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be orthodox Buddhists, out and out, than shivering adherents of 
the philosophy of Modern Thought. 

The passages cited above from the “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith” 
will have been enough to show what that theory of the universe 
is which the author has received from the teaching of her masters. 
And now let a choice be made between that theory and the belief 
of the ancient Oriental Pantheists. “ The basis of the system 
(Buddhism) is a declaration of the eternity of matter, and its sub- 
inission, at remote intervals, to decay and reformation ; but this 
and the organization of animal life are but the results of sponta- 
neity and procession, not the products of will and design on the 
part of an all-powerful Creator.” There would scarcely be need 
to alter a word in this summary of the ancient Buddhism, if what 
we had to do were to make a report, in the fewest words, of the 
theory of the universe, and of the origination of life, which, when 
Miss Hennell finds it in Mr Herbert Spencer’s Psychology, she 
greets it as a surprising and most felicitous novelty! In her first 
acquaintance with this recent system, she welcomed it as “ pre- 
senting with a flash of delight the clue that she was waiting for” 
(p. 13%); and she speaks of the “ intrinsic grandeur of the results 
at which Mr Spencer has arrived.”. Why should she have waited 
so long? Why wait until the appearance of these “ Principles of 
Psychology?’ Did she not know that the origination of life, as 
set forth by this “ Master Mind,” and in reading which she felt her- 
self to be on “ the verge of the Great Mystery,” has been known 
in the world—known to the millions of China, of Thibet, of India, 
and of Ceylon—at the least 3000 years? The Buddhist mis- 
sionaries went about teaching this same system, in terms almost 
identical, long, long ages before the epoch when “ The Principles 
of Psychology” made their appearance in print. True and sub- 
stantial as this philosophy may be, certainly it must not be pro- 
claimed as a novelty ; assuredly this theory is not recent. 


If certain conditions be “ not only co-existent, but, as it is impos- 
sible to help inferring, the efficient cause (of organization), then the 
very Origin of Life itself, by insensible steps, may—ust” (the italics 
are the author’s) “ have been brought about ina similar manner. The 
idea of real Origin is a thing that vanishes out of Nature: all is 
Kyvolation ; and Evolution that proves to be constantly out of the lower 
forms into the higher. Thus begius, or rather thus Jecomes, by infinitely 
minute degrees, working through incalculable lengths of successive 
ages, out of mechanical irritability —itself the consequence of incessantly 
repeated action upon it, or of some species (what species?) of internal 
agitation, effecting a new condition of constituent particles; out of 
mechanical irritability comes (how does it come?) a more and more 
lively response, growing into sensation; out of immensely complicated 
sensation, far off (how far?) consciousness; out of consciousness, at 
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last, intelligence, unfolding in all its various forms.”—TZhoughts in Aid, 
p. 144. 


This, then, is our modern science! This is the product of the 
advancing reason of the present age! This is the ripened fruit of 
Modern Thought! And it is to make way for a philosophy so 
solid as this that we are exhorted to throw up our “ Old Theolo- 
gical Beliefs!” Yet we must take the liberty to say—and we 
must say it with force—not in irony, but in seriousness—that if 
the recent philosophy which thus dismisses the idea of creation 
and of a CREATOR be brought fairly into comparison with the 
ancient Oriental philosophy—the upshot of the two being iden- 
tical—then, when the two are thus placed side by side, the belief, 
which is that of one-third of the human family, commends itself 
to our acceptance, inasmuch as it possesses far more of simplicity 
in its explication : it has more of dignity —it has more of a graceful 
ideality ; and if, like the recent philosophy, it be utterly destitute 
of a particle of evidence, yet does the ancient Buddhism keep 
clear of that jargon which, even when it is graced in the chosen 
phrases of an admiring disciple, provokes laughter, as if it were 
an intentional burlesque of so baseless a speculation. 

As to its moral code, Buddhism is allowed to be “ second 
only to Christianity, and superior to every other heathen system 
that the world has seen.” There is therefore nothing to gain in 
adopting the recent philosophy as if it were an improvement 
upon the venerable Oriental system. The two alike are wanting 
in authentication, and in those higher motives which should 
impart to them a vital efficacy. The two systems alike are 
unsubstantial conjectures, which fail utterly in their application 
to human nature, such as it is. On this subject we may well 
listen again to the competent witness whom we have just now 
called forward. 


“On comparing this system with other prevailing religions which 
divide with it the worships of the East, Buddhism at once vindicates 
its own superiority, not only by the purity of its code of morals, but 
by its freedom from the fanatical intolerance of the Mohammedans, 
and its abhorrent rejection of the revolting rites of the Brahminical 
faith. But, mild and benevolent as are its aspects and design, its 
theories have failed to realize in practice the reign of virtue which 
they proclaim. Beautiful as is the body of its doctrines, it wants 
vivifying energy and soul, which are essential to ensure its ascendency 
and power. Its cold philosophy and thin abstractions, however cal- 
culated to exercise the faculties of anchorets and ascetics, have proved 
insufficient of themselves to arrest man in his career of passion and 
pursuit ; and the bold experiment of influencing the heart, and regu- 
lating the conduct of mankind by the external decencies and the mutual 
dependencies of morality, unsustained by higher hopes, and by a faitl: 
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that penetrates eternity, has proved, in this instance, an unredeemed 
and hopeless failure. The inculcation of the social virtues as the con- 
summation of virtue here and hereafter, suggests an object sufliciently 
attractive for the bulk of mankind; but Buddhism presents along with 
it no adequate knowledge of the means which are indispensable for its 
attainment. In confiding all to the mere strength of the human intel- 
lect, and the enthusiastic self-reliance and determination of the human 
heart, it makes no provision for defence against those powerful temp- 
tations before which ordinary resolution must give way, and affords 
no consoling support under those overwhelming afflictions by which 
the spirit is prostrated and subdued, when unaided by the influence 
of a purer faith, and unsustained by its confidence in a diviner power. 
From the contemplation of the Buddhist, all the awful and unending 
realities of a future life are withdrawn; his hopes and his fears are at 
once mean and circumscribed; the rewards held in prospect by his 
creed are insufficient to incite him to virtue, and its punishments too 
remote to deter him from vice. ‘Thus, insufficient for time, and reject- 
ing eternity, the utmost triumph of his religion is to live without fear, 
and to die without hope.”—Ceylon, vol. i., p. 536. 


With this impressive and perspicuous summary of Buddhism, 
regarded as a religion for the mass of men, the reader may com- 
pare Miss Hennell’s own admissions (some of which we have cited 
above, and many others occur in the volume) as to the coldness, 
the insufficiency, the nugatory import of the philosophy which, 
with so much ability and fairness, she has concocted from the 
pages of the Master Minds of this time. It is reported of the “ cold 
philosophy,” and of the “thin abstractions” of Buddhism, that, 
“ however calculated to exercise the faculties of anchorets and 
ascetics, they have proved insufficient of themselves to arrest 
man in his career of passion.” If it be so as to this ancient phi- 
losophy, on what ground—and let this question be answered — 
can we rest a reasonable expectation that the still colder philo- 
sophy, and the yet thinner abstractions of Modern Thought, shall 
take a more powerful hold of the mass of minds? From one who 
is so candid and truthful as the author of these “ Thoughts in 
Aid of Faith,” we should probably obtain at once the ingenuous 
avowal that she is not able to indulge any confident expectation 
of such a result, desirable as it may be. In fact, when she speaks, 
as she does in the closing chapters of her volume, of the realization 
of a “ Religion of Nature,” and of the unfolding of a “ Science 
of Morality,” she manifestly looks on through vistas incalculably 
long for the arrival of the millennium of Perfect Reason. 

Be it so; but meantime something must be done for the help 
and benefit of the millions upon millions of human beings who, in 
the intervening ages, will have come into existence, and will have 
passed away—the conscious “ foliage” upon the tree of entire 
humanity who will have weltered, and been rent away by wintry 
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winds from the root-stalk, and will have mingled their atoms of 
carbon with the soil beneath! Each of these leaves of the Great 
Tree has, in its day, been individually conscious of its own exist- 
ence ; and it has relished its personal well-being ; and it has suf- 
fered too; and this “leaf” has erred, and it has sinned, and it has 
endured the pangs of remorse :—it feels that it has “ left undone 
the things that it ought to have done, and has done those things 
that it ought not to have done;” and, in the consciousness of 
blameworthiness, it trembles in the apprehension of a judgment 
to come! Delusive as these fears may be, as well as these hopes, 
the now-passing welfare of this conscious leaf, or of these millions 
of leaves, is—a momentous reality ;—the green days of each are 
days that may be passed for the better or for the worse, accord- 
ing to the training and the teaching which it receives. This 
now-present training, whether it be under the guidance of a 
superannuated Theology, or of a New Philosophy, is an urgent 
need of the body social. ‘The need is tacitly acknowledged by 
every one who writes a book with the professed intention of 
substituting the New Philosophy for the Old Theology—and whio 
does it—for the benefit of mankind. 

We are warranted, therefore, in repeating our question in 
urgent terms—a homely and practical question it is—-What is to 
be done for the multitude—for the men, women, and children, 
who must wait ages before the New Philosophy can come within 
their reach, as to any good it can do them? 

There are those who will say—and Miss Hennell’s candour, 
and her good feeling too, will prompt her to say it; in fact, she 
has already implicitly said as much—Take your Christianity 
for what it is worth; and it z<s worth much. Use it as far as it 
will go. It 7s true to those who can think it true. We, on our 
part, are quite ready to countersign the Permit to preach and 
teach the Gospel to the multitudes that assemble in schools and 
churches. 

But now, even if we were thorouglily well inclined to accept this 
permission, and wished to act upon it, we should not find it pos- 
sible to do so; and we shall show that a course of this kind is ren- 
dered impracticable by a difficulty which no ingenuity has hitherto 
availed, or can ever avail, to surmount. Our amiable friend’s sim- 
plicity, and her clear-sightedness too, lead her to feel the whole 
force of the moral paradox which forbids the enjoyment and the 
employment of the Christian system to those who, with herself, 
and with the professors of Modern Thought, admire its spiritu- 
ality, but reject its pretension to be a Revelation, attested by 
supernatural interpositions. In the following forcible state- 
ment of the case, the author insists upon one element only of the 
problem, namely, Christ’s assertion of His own mission ; — she 
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omits the still more perplexing element, namely—the often re- 
peated appeals He makes to the miracles which He wrought. To 
this latter and more formidable aspect of the case before us, we 
must presently ask attention. Miss Hennell says, “The Divine 
wisdom, goodness, purely spiritual beauty, that beam with 
irresistible, instinctive, self-attestation into a soul attuned to 
perceive them” (p. 33), can never, without doing violence to our 
moral instincts, be made to consist with the idea of an ambitious 
teacher, who proclaims himself to be “ sent of God ;” much less, 
we may add, can these two mutually repellent ideas be made to 
meet in our conceptions of one who asserts miraculous powers 
which he did not possess. 


“If we persist in looking back to Jesus under the impression of 
modern feeling, according to the cool enlightened judgment of this 
nineteenth century, the mistake—regarded as a mistake—of considering 
himself the especially chosen minister of God, appears an egregious 
egotism, that requires a high degree of fanaticism to make it not re- 
volting. It seems to demand almost a species of insanity as in fact 
its only vindication. To attempt to reconcile it with moral approba- 
tion, is doing violence to our perception. And the same may be said, 
in minor proportion, of every effort to represent Christ in any way as 
a pattern of humility and sclf-renunciation, at the same time that he 
was claiming an exaltation above all his fellows :—that it requires, 
namely, a distortion in our moral feelings so to accept it. Under any 
kind of humanitarian view of his person, it involves a self-contradiction. 
When the New Testament attributes humility to Christ, it is mani- 
festly under the notion of him as a Divine Being who has descended 
from a celestial condition into this lower state of human suffering and 
degradation. As soon as Jesus is regarded as a real man, the 
reversed condition of necessity requires the corresponding reversal of 
his moral characteristic into rather one or another phase of lofty 
daring and unmeasured aspiration.”—pp. 34, 35. 


“Tn the original worship of Christ,” the author goes on to 
say, “there was a natural truth which it is entirely vain to 
endeavour to reproduce by accommodating it to the sense of 
modern times :”— 


* To attribute the self-assertion of a mission of teaching virtue and 
piety to the world by his own example, is a moral contradiction in 
terms. Virtue and piety that exhibit themselves, destroy themselves. 
The claiming of personal eminence is, in fact, odious, precisely in pro- 
portion as the eminence is of a spiritual kind, since the true effect of 
moral refinement is to diminish the sense of self. According to 
modern perception, it is hence the reverse of befitting a mind of 
purely spiritual delicacy, even to have that latent consciousness of 
euperiority which is attributed to Jesus.”—p. 39. 


In what way the author contrives to reconcile the two oppug- 
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nant conceptions of the character of Christ—retaining the ideal 
beauty, and denying the reality of the mission—it is of no im- 
portance for us to inquire. The reader who wishes to be informed 
on this point may turn to the volume itself. Ingenuous and 
outspeaking as she is, she yet holds off from the far more per- 
plexing problem to which the progress of Modern Thought has 
lately given prominence. It is this perplexity which necessitates 
a further progress on the part of those who, at present, take 
their stand within the pale of Christianity, and which will in- 
evitably bring on a consummation for which they do not appear 
to be themselves prepared. 

This now-present problem of Modern Thought urgently 
demands a clear understanding of its conditions; and we shall 
do our best, in the compass of a page or two, to bring it into 
the light. 


Once for all let it be said, that, in referring, as we shall have 
occasion to do, to the leading persons who at this time stand for- 
ward as the promoters of the system of opinions in question—and 
especially in speaking of those of them who now hold, or who have 
held office, as ministers of religion, and who are, or were, in the 
enjoyment of ecclesiastical emoluments—let it be said with a 
serious emphasis, that we utterly reject and disallow the illiberal 
imputation of insincerity, or of dishonesty (in any sense) on the 
part of those who, as churchmen or as lay-writers, are persons of 
note, and who are in possession of the good opinion of their 
circles. The fault of these eminent persons, in our view of it, 
is misfortune as much as fault;—they have allowed themselves 
to be carried forward, by the tendency of speculative opinion 
abroad, into a position which is logically false, and where there 
can be no resting-place—just mid-way as it is between a coherent 
universal Disbelief, and the unexceptive Belief of the Church in 
all times, concerning the Scriptures, and the Divine origination 
of the Christian system. The step next ensuing must speedily 
be taken : shall it be back into Belief? This is not the direction 
in which minds can move (or often do) that have long conversed 
with negative and exceptive reasonings : forward it will be into 
—what? we will not say; it is a course marked upon the map 
of Fate, and it has been worn smooth by many feet. 

Meantime, it is not out of place for us to say that several, if 
not all, of these conspicuous writers, who, as well by their indivi- 
dual ability and learning, as by their ecclesiastical standing, 
command the public ear, have shown themselves to be much 
wanting in self-command, and in the philosophic sedateness which 
should become them as self-constituted representatives of Pure 
Reason and of Modern Science, in an age, as they would call 
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it, of Infantile or of Senile superstition, and doting prejudice. 
These noted writers, or some of them, take the tone of a subdued 
wrogance, which damages them in the esteem of more than a few 
of their readers, who, it may be, are almost their equals in quali- 
fication for entering upon the ground of the same argument, and 
yet are bold enough to retain their Christianity, entire. The 
writers we have in view, eager to push to the utmost extent the 
advantage that has fallen into their hands, resulting from the 
more exact critical methods of these times, and impatient of the 
mindless prejudices and the nugatory superstitions of many of 
the Conservative party in Theology, have not known how to 
govern their own temper; but have shown a petulant alacrity 
in inflicting as much pain as possible in their use of the lancet. 
A little more of philosophic forecasting as to the inevitable course 
of things, would have given a wholesome check to this over- 
weening confidence, and to this opinion of their vocation to re- 
form the Church. There are those who, standing on one side, 
and accustomed to look up and down lengths of the way on which 
all minds are travelling, see—or believe they see—not far ahead, 
a revulsion of Christian energies, in the powerful eddies of which 
many bright reputations shall go down for ever. Consis- 
tent atheistic Disbelief will survive, perhaps, to the world’s end ; 
and the Gospel of Christ, entire, shall endure; but as to this 
now-flagrant Christianized Disbelief, this “ Modern Thought,” 
it is a congeries of incongruities that will barely outlive a seven 
years, 

There can be no need to encumber the foot of these pages with 
dozens of references to books —Essays, Sermons, Expositions, 
which everybody has read. Nor is there any risk in gathering 
into the compass of a few lines, the drift, or general intention, of 
these various writings. The purpose, differing a little in the 
instance of each writer, is of this sort:—Modern Thought is 
labouring, in the first place, to reduce the Hebrew and Christian 
history to what is called “the common level of ordinary history;” 
yet with a decisive preference allowed it.—Inspiration is that 
divine providential movement for the education of the human 
family, of which the ancient Buddhism was an eminent sample, 
and the Greek poetry and philosophy another sample.—As to 
the inspiration of the Prophets and Apostles, it was directed to 
a higher end; and thence the strength and permanence of the 
hold it has taken of the modern mind, among all civilized nations. 
So it is therefore—and this is the next purpose in view—that we 
may still consistently profess ourselves to be Christians ; we may 
sign articles of religion ; we may recite creeds ; we may preach 
sermons ; we may recommend to the populace, as well of the 
upper as of the lower classes, the moral and the spiritual ele- 
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ments of the Christian system ; while for ourselves, it is a fixed 
principle, and it is the one postulate of our philosophy, that we 
utterly reject as incredible whatever savours of the supernatural. 
There must be no MrracLe in our gospel. But, if not, then 
what is to become of the Christian documents! As Christian 
teachers, how shall we deal with the Evangelists? It is on the 
sharp ridges of this reef that Modern Thought will strike, and go 
down. ‘There is here no way of escape. The English writers 
now in view have allowed themselves to be moored by their 
German masters into a still water, with ruin around them in 
every point of the compass, when next the wind shall blow! 

Mystifications and evasions put out of view, it is manifest 

that the momentous controversy of the present time turns upon 
the belief we shall arrive at concerning THE PERsoNAL Cua- 
tACTER OF CunisT. It is on this ground that the question 
must in future be argued, and an issue sought for and accepted : 
“ What think we of Christ?” Was it so that, while He pro- 
fessed to work miracles in the name of God, He yet did nothing 
which has not been done by many an impostor ? 

The monstrous incoherence (as well as impiety) involved in 
this supposition has come plunging down into the heart of 
English Christianized Disbelief, not with the free consent of 
those upon whose heads the consequence will fall. The mischief 
has been machinated by those who, having no theology of their 
own to care for, and no religious existence or ecclesiastical 
status at peril, have been reckless of what must ensue to those 
who stand just within the pale of Belief. It has cost nothing to 
men who have already made their home in Atheism to com- 
mend—almost to idolize—“ the Galilean Hero!” Anything fine 
may be said of Him. “It is no matter to us. Take your Christ 
for what you will: we admire Him greatly. As to your Four 
Gospels—look you well to them! We care nothing about criti- 
cism, or its difficulties.” A cruel sport this has been, in its con- 
sequences, upon the Christianized professors of Disbelief; for how 
should they excuse themselves to the world if they should seem 
reluctant to say an Amen to the eulogies of unbelievers? And 
yet how pronounce this Amen with the staggering facts of the 
Evangelists under their eyes? Where shall they find face hence- 
forward to read the Second Lesson in church ? 

The great improvement which of late years has taken place 
in modes of religious thinking —the advancing taste and sensitive- 
ness of the public mind, and a consequent amendment in liter rary 
usages—-the greater decorum of conventional language relating to 
C hristianity —all these reforms have had the effect of driving off 
from common parlance, and from periodic literature, and from 
books, the ribaldry and the blasphemy of the Encyclopedic period. 
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At this time it is those only who cater for the lowest class of 
readers that indulge themselves in these vulgarities. Then 
again, the wide sweep that has been taken in metaphysical 
speculation has served to loosen the tongues of a class of writers 
in uttering their commendations of Christianity, and of Christ. 
These “ Profound Thinkers,” believing themselves to hold at 
their command a “ Theory of all things” that covers all difficul- 
ties, and that embraces every possible problem in history or in 
human nature, have used this liberty in giving judgment favour- 
ably upon the Gospel. Thus, for example, Feuerbach, and others 
of his class—themselves safe in their transcendent philosophy — 
are copious, and even rhetorical in style, when their theme is 
what they term the most remarkable evolution that has ever 
occurred in the religious history of the world. 

Along with this philosophic, or rather metaphysic, liberty of 
speech on the side of Disbelief, the prevalence of erudite Bibli- 

cal criticism, while it has given rise to questions and doubts, in 
detail, has quite excluded that wholesale treatment of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures which, a while ago, was often attempted. And 
beyond these limits, there has come in, of late, a feeling which 
has not yet rec eived a formal designation, but which might 
be called the Historic Consciousness : it is a vivid sense of the 
reality of the persons, and the scenes, and the events of remote 
ne far as these convictions may be warrantable. It is 
this Historie Consciousness that stands opposed to the shallow 
scepticism of the period lately closed ; and that rejects, as absurd, 
the myth-theories which, for a moment, attracted attention in 
Germany. 

These several advancements—and they must be reckoned sub- 
stantial improvements—have taken notable effect upon the Chris- 
tian argument. But, in doing so, they lead on toward a crisis 
in that argument, as it is taken up by the writers now in view ; 
for the great question has thus been brought within a much nar- 
rower compass than heretofore. On all sides it is now admitted 
—and the apostles of Atheism have freely admitted it—that the 
Christ of the Evangelists is a Real Person, in the fullest historic 
sense; and, moreover, that the splendour of His virtues and wis- 
dom beams forth from these inartificial records. It is granted— 
or one might say, it has been carried by acclamation—that within 
these w ritings there i is exhibited an unmatched sample of Human 
Nature—a bright reality of goodness and of truth. 

The moral problem which | springs out of these admissions does 
not severely press upon those who stand at the extreme verge 
on the side of Disbelief. By them the difficulty is evaded, or it 
is ignored, or it is remanded to a future hearing, But this easy 
way out of trouble is not open to those whose position (officially 
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perhaps) is just within the pale. These persons must well know 
that a pressure must come to bear upon them, from without and 
from within, and that they will soon be compelled to step over, or 
to come over, to the side they shall prefer. They must, in un- 
ambiguous terms, tell the world (and the Church to which they 
belong) how it is they reconcile the Cukist whom all men now 
commend, with the Curist of the Gospels: for in these, He so 
speaks of Himself, and of His mission, and He is so spoken of 
by His followers, as to involve the whole history in a cloud of 
moral ambiguity. Thus it must be, if the supernatural is to 
be excluded, and if miracles are to be denied. Never again 
can it be attempted to obviate the difficulty by the disintegration 
of the text of the Gospels; for the rules of textual criticism 
forbid this to be done. Nor can it be allowed that we should 
disintegrate them in an historic sense—by expunging, or setting 
off, those portions out of which the perplexity arises. To do this, 
would be a violence which the necessities of a desperate argu- 
ment will not warrant. Nor may we, when we come to thie 
narrative of a miracle, silently put it on one side, as if it did not 
concern us, or as if we might quietly pass on to a py or 
to a preceptive discourse, heedless of what we have left in the 
rear. Nor can it be of any use to say, “ Miracles are not avail- 
able as evidences now ; for we rest our modern faith upon other 
grounds.” This evades the difficulty ; it does not meet it. The 
narrative is where it is, in the text; nor is there any power on 
earth that can dislodge or remove it—if indeed textual criticism 
affirms the passage to be genuine. This portion—containing the 
narrative of an event which unquestionably was out of the order 
of Nature—so intertwines itself with the context, and the circum- 





stances of the event are so woven into the personal behaviour of 


Christ, and they so form the basis and the reason of what He 
said and did—they are so tightly wedged into the history, con- 
stituting its very framework—that to remove them, otherwise 
than by an act of sheer violence, is not possible. To attempt 
any such operation, is to rend the document itself into shreds :— 
nothing remains that can be worth the pains of an argument 
about it. 

And why be at all this trouble? Why entertain the wish to 
perpetrate outrages of this Sort? Instead of indulging inter- 
minable conjectures, and in the place of monstrous suppositions, 
let us only be willing to read the Gospels by their own light, 
and as the Church of all times has read them; and then these 
perplexities are dispelled!—the vast entanglement of factitious 
difficulty is gone! Believe concerning the Curist of the Gos- 
pels that He was indeed the Curist of God. Throw away 
evasions, which no one can understand, and believe that He whom 
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we now all look to as a sample of the loftiest wisdom, and of per- 
fect goodness, went about—omnipotent in benevolence—the heal- 
ing energy following close upon His word, or upon His touch ; 
and then in this belief we find a coherent religious Faith which, 
while it satisfies the deepest religious feeling, approves itself to 
that Historic Consciousness whereto these inartificial writings 
give perfect contentment. 

If still we refuse to adopt this course, we must then take a 
position at a level where, at every step in the perusal of the 
Gospels, we must carry with us a saving hypothesis of some 
kind—it may be better or worse—it may be probable or im- 
probable ;—but at every opening of the Book we must have ready 
at hand a redeeming conjecture which should not be glaringly 
absurd, by aid of which we may be able to rescue the CHRIST 
of the Evangelists—from what ?—from imputations of so grave a 
kind that, if they impended over the head of any personage of 
history, hitherto admired and revered, they must destroy his 
reputation, in a moment, and irrecoverably! Let an exculpa- 
tory hypothesis approach as near as is conceivable to the level of 
an unexceptive religious Faith, and yet come short of it by a 
little, then those whose own convictions as Christian men stand 
at this lower mark, whenever they come before the people offi- 
cially, in pulpits, or when they sit in Professors’ Chairs, or when, 
as heads of families, they address their children and servants on 
a Sunday evening, and on any such occasions when it behoves 
them, in all seriousness and sincerity, to commend the Saviour 
of the world to the veneration and the devout affection of their 
hearers, and to hold Him up as a pattern of virtue, they must, 
of necessity, effect a preliminary clearing of the ground in some 
mode of forced vapidities, such as this :—they must modulate the 
voice, bringing it down to the tone of a submissive argument, a 
pleading for grace, and say :—“ In rightly understanding this 
or that passage in the evangelic narrative—granting just now 
that it has not been foisted into the text by the copyists of 
a later age—a supposition we should always keep in view—then 
we must bring to the perusal of it a candid willingness to make 
every allowance—and, it may be, a large allowance—for the pe- 
culiar circumstances that attended our Blessed Lord’s ministry 
among His countrymen, the Jews of that age, ignorant, and 
fanatical, and credulous, and superstitious as they were. In 
justice to Him, we must abstain from passing upon Him that 
severe sentence of condemnation which, undoubtedly, we should 
now pass upon any religious teacher among ourselves who should 
say and do the like. In this case, peculiar as it is, we must be 
willing to admit explanations which perhaps it may be difficult 
for us to render entirely satisfactory to ourselves, or to bring 
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into accordance with the spirit of Modern Thought.” This, or 
something like it, must be the Christian teacher’s peroration ! 
And what shall be the consequence of folly so egregious! It 
need not be said :—for the attempt to “ preach Christ” in any 
such fashion as this, and thus to proclaim Him in the midst of 
slimy subterfuges of this order, has been tried over and over, 
and always with the same result—a miserable failure! Why 
should we now look for any other result? The forcible in- 
stincts of common sense (if it be not so in Germany, it is so in 
England and in Scotland) impel alike the uninstructed and the 
instructed attendants at public worship to contemn and to resent 
the endeavour to uphold—as an object of the highest religious 
regard, and as a pattern of wisdom and truthfulness—a Curis 
for whom, as often as He is named, apologies must be made. 

And yet apologies must be made, and exculpatory theories 
must be advanced, if in future the Gospels are to be read at all. 
How shall we fare in our families, where the Evangelists—hither- 
to devoutly listened to, have been the source and the aliment of 
domestic piety? This is a homely question: but it must now he 
answered in some manner. The father of a family whose mis- 
fortune it has lately been to convince himself, by the perusal of 
certain Essays and Reviews, that the “Order of Nature” ex- 
cludes the possible occurrence of Miracles, and that narratives 
of this complexion can have no useful tendency at this time, 
must either proclaim his convictions, or he must conceal them. 
Shall he go on feigning a faith which he has abandoned? This 
may not be done. Shall he now for the first time enact a solemn 
falsity in presence of his children? Or shall he tell them, as 
he opens the New Testament, “ There is here a beautiful 
legendary passage, a well-imagined incident in the life of Christ ; 
but as it implies a miracle, we may be sure that no such event 
did then, or has ever taken place, or ever can occur; it is cer- 
tain that the Order of Nature has never been interrupted?” If 
it be so, then the sons and daughters of a well-trained family 
would petition that the reading of the Gospels should thence- 
forward be discontinued. The moral instincts of a family must 
not be outraged in any such manner as this. Thus will Modern 
Thought consummate itself, in our homes, by the cessation of the 
morning and evening Bible-reading: and shall we be gainers 
by this reform ? 

As to the pulpit of the future, when Modern Thought has 
become mature, and is grown bold enough to be outspoken— 
plainly uttering what at present it gives to the world in mysterious 
morsels—the minister of religion, if still he be in any sense a 
Christian teacher, shall make it his task to set before the people 
a Christ that is the product of Criticism—a Christ residual— 
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a Saviour who, before He may be trusted in, must Himself be 
saved, in our esteem, from the difficult ambiguities of His own 
professions! He must be snatched from out of the burnings of 
our modern exegesis :—the Judge of the world must be cleared 
from inexplicable imputations! Is it not so? Turn this matter 
about on every side ;—look at the case in its bare merits; it is 
not susceptible of any rendering that is substantially different 
from this. Vain is it to reiterate the sophism, that Miracles, 
even if ever any such events took place, could be of no service to 
us now.” Be it so; but they do constitute, in great part, the 
Gospels in our hands ; and we must either continue to read these 
chapters, or we must cease to read them. If we read them, we 
must plainly tell the people they are fictions! If we cease to 
read them, then the Scriptures fall away from the popular mind. 
Christianity, /ess its miracles, will work its own disappearance 
from the world; nor will it be long in coming to this end. No 
such issue as this shall come about: the Gospel in its integrity 
shall outlive whims and sophistries—evasions and disbeliefs of 
all species.” 

There is, however, a consummation of Modern Thought which 
may indeed reach its completion ; and it is doing so unobstructed 
and unobserved around us. There is going on a dissolution of 
the religious convictions—an extinction of the spiritual life in 
the secrecy of many thoughtful minds. Many, on all sides, there 
is reason to think so, are at this moment passing from one re- 
ligious condition to another, under the guidance of the writers to 
whom we are here referring. Lately, these persons seemed happy 
as Christians; and when, daily, for an hour, they shut out the 
world, the Bible before them, they were used to enjoy what they 
believed to be spiritual communion with the Father of Spirits. 
But now they are driven mournfully, or in despair, to drown 
the recollection of a happiness which can never again be theirs, 
amid the distractions or the pleasures of the secular life. 

It is quite true that, in the case of religiovs young persons whose 
Biblical training has been of a narrow and superstitious kind, 
a first acquaintance with the results of genuine biblical criticism 
often occasions a disquietude, and perhaps distress, from which it 


‘It may be well to consider what would be the actual consequence, in families 
and in churches, of an open rejection of the evangelic miracles. To speak now 
only of the Gospels, we must discontinue the public reading of chapters in the 
following proportion :—Of the twenty-eight chapters of the Gospel of Matthew, 
eleven must be omitted; of the sixteen chapters of Mark, e/even also must be 
marked off ; of the twenty-four chapters of Luke, thirteen are on the same ground 
exceptionable ; and of the twenty-one chapters of John’s Gospel, ten are ex- 
cluded. Or, otherwise stated, it stands thus: of eighty-nine chapters, forty-five 
must sooner or later fall out of use in the practice of religious instruction. The 
Book of the Acts could scarcely be read at all; nor quite a balf of the Epistles. 
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may not be easy to relieve them ; for to do so effectively, might 
demand a counter-training, which there may be no opportunity 
to bring into operation. The cases we are now thinking of are 
of a different sort, occurring, as they do, among persons of a 
higher class and of more liberal education. Must it not be sur- 
mised that instances of this kind might be found among those 
who occupy pulpits? It is certain that, among the educated laity, 
many bright minds are, as to their religious existence, coming 
under a cloud; or they have already entered within the thick 
darkness of universal disbelief—the region upon the skirts of 
which there appear no breakings of the dawn:—therecan be none, 
for the victims are treading the abyss—on its lowest level ! 
Some—perhaps many, of these instances might be regarded as 
cases of mental malformation, of which our Intellectual Philosophy 
has hitherto rendered no account. They are paradoxical ; and 
yet—so we believe—they do actually occur ; and they occur often 
among those whose culture has been of a refined rather than of a 
healthy order ; and this is the characteristic of modern education, 
very generally. The human mind is so constituted—thus we 
are told—as to be determined always, if not by that which is in 
fact the stronger and the better reason, yet by that which, at the 
moment, is imagined to be such. We think otherwise ; and, on 
the ground of facts, fully believe that some minds, and these not 
a few, are so constituted, or, by indulgence of an ill habit, they 
have come into a condition which impels them to take to them- 
selves, with a sort of zest, a conclusion which, at the very moment 
of accepting it, they see to be the weaker conclusion of two pro- 
pounded to their choice. Resolute logicians will say—This sup- 
posed case is impossible; nor must it be imagined as real :—the 
weaker and the worse reason must, in some way, have clothed 
itself in false colours, which give it an aspect of force and con- 
clusiveness. We adhere to our belief in the reality of the para- 
dox, and think that some minds cling to the worse, and reject the 
better reason, while fully conscious of the relative merits of the two. 
It is the feebleness, the insufficiency, the want of evidence in sup- 
port of an opinion, which is the charm, or the irresistible fascina- 
tion that gains it favour, and which secures for it a preference. 
Instances partly analogous to this are of frequent occurrence. 
Generous spirits move forward with alacrity to espouse the cause 
of the feeble, when they are seen to be in contest with the strong. 
The best impulses prompt us to take side with the oppressed. 
We kindle with a noble ambition to circumvent the despot, and 
to compel him to lick the dust. Such instances may afford an 
aid in solving a problem which, when it is formally stated, may 
seem inadmissible. If we may rely upon facts as of more authority 
than theory, we shall retain our belief that this sort of upside- 
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down mode of choosing our side in a controversy, is a reality in 
human nature. There is a siding with the lamb against the 
wolf when the lamb is a sophism, and the wolf—a valid reason ! 
Absurd as this may seem, it is so. On the one hand, there is 
propounded a conclusion which instantly approves itself to com- 
mon sense, and which is sustained by an abundance of evidence : 
on the other hand, we are asked to listen to a bare surmise, a 
mere film of probability, destitute of a particle of rational support. 
The best that can be affirmed concerning it is, that it is not 
absolutely an impossible supposition! Who is it now that shall 
generously stand up and accept a fee for maintaining the cause 
of—a cobweb—a bubble? There are minds that will be prompt 
at the call: seldom is either a cobweb or a bubble non-suited for 
want of an advocate. 

And besides this, in minds astutely constituted there is an 
irresistible gravitation toward the exceptive side in argument. 
It is an instinct which impels such minds to look always for a 
way of escape from a foreseen conclusion ;—they make for the 
chink ;—they run towards the hole in the wall. There is a ner- 
vous terror of an impending demonstration :—there is a petulant 
resentment of the tyranny of Truth. Thus it is—as we think— 
that minds of more sensitiveness than force, yield themselves to 
the enchantment of theories which they freely confess to be “ thin 
as air,” because such theories contradict overwhelming reasons. 
Thus it is that the very strength of the cumulative Christian 
argument is the real cause of its rejection by many. We need 
not impute motives of a more improper kind to many who resist 
that argument: it may be, that the resistance takes its spring 
rather from a fault of the intellectual habitudes than from any 
immoral repugnance toward Christian doctrines or precepts. 

But it is minds of a different structure that are just now yield- 
ing themselves to the fascination of a nugatory argument, founded 
upon what is termed “The Order of Nature,’ and which is 
alleged to be adverse to the Christian affirmation of miracles, 
How it is adverse, the latest and the ablest expounder of this 
doctrine has not attempted to show. Nowhere does the ground 
of this adverse bearing appear. It may be well to sift the argu- 
ment, if it be an argument, of those who are now insisting upon it. 

The confidence which, at this time, all instructed persons feel 
in the constancy of events in the natural world, stands opposed, 
in the first place, to popular superstitions, and to that appetite 
for the marvellous which in every age has stimulated impositions 
and quackeries. Moreover, this confidence is a proper corrective 
of those unwarrantable modes of thinking and talking which have 
prevailed among some religious folks, who have allowed themselves 
to believe that, in answer to their prayers, and often for the in- 
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dulgence of their egotism or foolish wishes, the Divine Providence 
is wont to work small miracles daily, in their favour—interrupt- 
ing the order of nature, right hand and left hand—to save its 
favourites a disappointment or a vexation. Such persons, if in- 
deed such there now are, and if they will listen to better teaching, 
should be taught to include in their belief of a Special Providence 
and of the efficacy of prayer, this principle—that within and 
by the means of the complicated movements of the system around 
us, and always in perfect accordance with the constancy of 
cause and effect, physical and moral, the Divine Intelligence 
brings about its purposes of discipline toward individuals and 
towards communities, realizing the intentions of a higher scheme 
of government, by the means of the invariable constitutions of 
a lower scheme, to both which we stand related in the world we 
live in ;—to the one not less truly, though less ostensibly, than 
to the other. 

So far as it may seem to be opposed to a belief in the miracles 
of the evangelic history, the axiom of modern science concern- 
ing the constancy of nature can take effect as a feeling only ; and 
it is a fact worthy of notice, that the very persons who just now 
are insisting upon this axiom, for the purpose of undermining 
the Christian argument, exhibit themselves as the victims of an 
impression, or a prejudice, as baseless as any popular illusion that 
might be named. A life-long and undiverted concernment with 
particular departments of physical science, and the daily habitude 
of following causes into their effects, and of ascending from effects 
to causes, on single lines of causation, generate a mode of thinking 
which we recognise at once as narrow and unphilosophical, when 
we encounter it upon other paths. Minds of great vigour in their 
own department—whether it be mathematical, or mechanical, or 
chemical, or physiological—show themselves to be very little su- 
perior to the ignorant multitude at any time when they are invited 
to take a turn upon a path which hitherto has been unfrequented 
by themselves. So it was, we venture to think, with the eminent 
man lately gone—Baden Powell—who has pushed this argument 
against miracles to its utmost extent. In his view, “ the Order 
of Nature” was—its constancy on the one, two, or three lines of 
sequence which were the most familiar to himself. His Cosmos 
was the Cosmos of which a knowledge may be acquired by those 
who have no habits of thought connected with the Cosmos of a 
higher sphere. 

The Cosmos Universal—the great world around us, to the settled 
order of which our individual agency is related—brings us, every 
day and hour, into collision with crossings, with interruptions, 
or with overthrows, with dissonances, which take their rise from 
the inter-action of independent lines of causation. That is to say. 
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there are many lines of sequence which, though each of them is 
constant in ttself, is not linked with other lines, which also are 
constant in themselves. It is thus that the meteorologic world, 
related as no doubt it is, on the whole, to the welfare ot the vege- 
table and the animal systems, interrupts these destructively, at 
points. ‘Thus it is also, that animal agency is every moment 
turning aside, if we may so speak, the great machine of the in- 
organic world; and thus especially, that civilised man is, in a 
thousand modes, and by aid of his inventive faculty, giving new 
directions, at his will, to the Order of Nature—chemical, me- 
chanical, physiological, and moral too. In all these instances, it 
is Order that still prevails ; nor are there any miracles, nor are any 
“ outrages perpetrated upon Nature.” Nevertheless, innumerable 
vases present themselves in which causation upon one line comes 
athwart causation upon some other, or, it may be, upon several 
other lines of sequence. It is an ample acquaintance with in- 
stances of this kind, derived from a knowledge of the Greater 
Scheme of things, which gives a breadth to the mind, constituting 
the difference between the philosophic, and the merely scientific, 
or technical style and feeling. The Essays above alluded to are 
curious samples of the force of'a professional prejudice in narrow- 
ing the views of even so strong a mind—a mind scientific much 
rather than philosophical. ‘This eminent man, in his lapse of years 
as a writer, has exhibited the inevitable downward tendency of 
this prejudice, which, at the last, led him to adopt the most unin- 
telligible of myths, as the only means left him by aid of which he 
might conserve a remnant of his Christian creed. This doctrine 
of the Order of Nature, as opposed to an unexceptive belief in 
the evangelic miracles, is devoid of meaning ; for, though formid- 
able at a first glance, it isa begging of the question in debate— 
nothing more. It is manifest that an argument resting on this 
basis—if indeed it deserves to be called an argument—can never 
go beyond the limit of a negative presumption. No imaginable 
condition under which it may present itself, can impart to it the 
millionth part of any positive force ; nor has it any logical contra- 
riety to positive evidence. The utmost value that can be assigned 
to the presumption against miracles is this-——it may be allowed 
to run alongside of an argument drawn from positive evidence, 
in the way of a caution or a corrective of credulity. 

But there is a sphere within which a due regard paid to the 
Order of Nature affords ground for confident conclusions. Let 
it be asked—Is not Human Nature a part of Nature? and is 
there not OrpDER on this side also of the universe? Or is there 
no coherence among its elements? Are there no congruities 
which we may trust to in the moral world? Surely there are ; 
and if only we are willing to trust ourselves on this ground—if we 
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have courage to tread this upper path, we shall find it firm—not 
less firm than the lower ground. Whoever has been perplexed 
by sophisms concerning the Order of Nature, if he will fearlessly 
take up and follow this same axiom of the constancy of law, 
and the certainty of the connection of cause and effect, he will 
find in it an ample confutation of the narrow conclusions that 
have embarrassed him while confining his view to the objects of 
a lower level. 

The difficulty of supposing that any contradiction, or any vio- 
lation of principles, has occurred in the moral world, is just double 
of the difficulty of admitting a miracle, or an interruption to have 
occurred in the world of physical causation. It is so, because, 
while our knowledge of the material world is a knowledge of the 
crust only, a knowledge which is often illusory: (and of the 
inner in nature, we know nothing) but as to the constitution, 
and as to the Order of the moral world, or the world of Con- 
sciousness, we are acquainted with it in two modes—and these 
are independent, the one of the other. We come to know the 
world of human nature by our daily experience of the conduct 
and professions of those around us, just as we come to know the 
course of the material world by observation; and in single in- 
stances we may be mistaken. But as to the inner mind, our 
knowledge of this is never illusory. We may put a wrong inter- 
pretation upon its testimony ; but ¢tsel/ is always veracious: if 
there be a mystery, we are ourselves at the very core of the 
mystery; if there be concealment, we are parties to every secret. 
It is by the aid of this sure knowledge of the inner world, that 
we revise and interpret the appearances of the outer world. 

It may be said that, as to the moral world, it so abounds with 
anomalies—it is so thick with inconsistencies—it is so inconstant, 
that we ought not to rely at all upon its phenomena. An aver- 
ment of this sort should not be advanced by those Leading Minds 
of the present time that are giving direction to Modern Thought ; 
nor is it these that should draw back from an appeal to the Order 
of Nature ; for it is these who are proclaiming the doctrine, that, 
as apples fall to the earth, so do men think, speak, and act, in 
unvarying conformity with law—the law of motives. Let it be 
so; but if it be so, then let us abide by the consequences of the 
principle we profess. We also believe that in the world of human 
motives—feelings—dispositions, it is law, not chance, that holds 
empire. In this region there are Jaws of a lower order, and there 
are laws of a higher order; and as to the higher, they are not less 
sure in their operation than the lower, and often do these prevail 
over those, and in doing so, give rise to appearances of incon- 
stancy—never to actual anomalies. 

It is this fixed belief in the stedfastness of the Order of 
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Nature thoughout the moral world, that is the very ground of 
our confidence as Christians. It is in reliance upon this prin- 
ciple that we read the Gospels, and that we trust ourselves to 
the veracity, to the congruity, to the coherence of what we 
there read. The ground of this confidence may need to be 
cleared of misapprehension ; but it is in no sense obscure or un- 
certain, nor is it less to be thought of than is that on which we 
affirm the constancy of Law in the world of ponderable elements, 
of chemical affinities, and of animal organization. The ORDER 
or NATURE IN THE Morat Wor .p is indeed “an anchor of 
the soul, sure and stedfast.”. How much soever we may at 
any moment have been perplexed and disheartened by the spec- 
tacle of the apparent confusions that attach to the moral world, 
looked at in small portions or patches, we do not, if sound- 
minded, lose our hold of great principles. We may have been 
baffled for an hour; but, after a time, we return to our ground 
of confidence in truths which are the stay of virtue and the 
aliment of hope. So it is, that as often as we are so happy as 
to see these truths—these unchanging elements of reason and 
goodness—coming forth embodied in their proper force, even 
though it be imperfectly, we exult in the sight ;—we recognise 
the reality of this sample with a vivid and profound emotion. It 
is a peace-giving satisfaction that we feel. This pleasure is so 
much the more intense if it confronts us suddenly in times of 
perplexity or doubt. But if it be indeed an instance of pure in- 
telligence,—if it be faultless wisdom—if it be spotless virtue—if 
it be boundless goodness,—then these perfections so realized are 
not merely powers or qualities which we admire, for beyond 
this, or beside it, they are welcomed as SIMPLIFICATIONS which, 
as by a charm, restore order and confidence to our troubled 
spirits. The sight avails to dissipate comfortless confusions, it 
restores our shaken faith in the order of the world, it re- 
animates our hopes of a bright future, and it serves as a demon- 
stration of Truth in Human Nature, opposed alike to anarchy, 
to fortuity, and to despair. 

It is thus, and it is at such moments, and it is in this pleni- 
tude of moral force, that the Curist of the Evangelists comes 
into prospect ; and what we there see heals the spirit, and raises 
the fallen, and dispels confusion. It does so because the Moral 
System is real, and because human nature is indissolubly related 
to that system—a system as wide as all worlds; and because 
the laws of this moral scheme, itself eternal, shall follow man 
into a future life. It is for these reasons, that, at the instant 
when there comes into view the Evangelic Incarnation of ab- 
solute wisdom and virtue, we welcome it as real, and it receives 
the involuntary homage, as well of our moral instincts, as of our 
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reason. Upon all minds, unless they be grossly sensual, or 
hopelessly depraved by sophistry, the Curisr of the Gospels 
enters by right of His eternal fitness so to enter, and so to be 
honoured. ‘The force of these impressions is so much thie 
greater, because they come to us through the medium, not of 
a rotund and voluminous memoir carefully prepared, but as 
sparkling and burning from every point of these fragmentary 
records. It is thus that we gain our idea of THE MAN who, 
though He has no peer among men, yet is confessed to be one 
of ourselves by every human spirit. 

And thus it is that Curist has hitherto ruled in the heart of 
Christianized communities ; and thus too, of late, that He has 
received the homage even of those who come forward to put to 
Him the factious question, “ Who gave thee this authority, tell 
us?” This question, in its modern guise, is thus worded, 
“Was Christ a Divinely-commissioned Teacher of Truth ?” 
and the writer who puts the question believes that he may 
answer it in the negative. Nevertheless, he says (a passage 
often cited) :—“ It is difficult, without exhausting superlatives, 
even to unexpressive and wearisome satiety, to do justice to our 
intense love, reverence, and admiration for the character and 
teaching of Jesus. We regard Him not as the perfection of the 
intellectual or philosophic mind, but as the perfection of the 
spiritual character, as surpassing all men at all times in the 
closeness and depth of His communion with the Father. In 
reading His sayings, we feel that we are holding converse with 
the wisest, purest, noblest Being that ever clothed thought in the 
poor language of humanity. In studying His life, we feel that 
we are following the footsteps of the highest ideal yet presented 
to us upon earth.”? 

Thus far, then, Better and DisBe ier are at one! To this 
point has Modern Thought advanced itself, or rather, thus far 
it has been pushed forward by the insensible progress of the 
intellectual tastes, and of the purified moral habitudes of these 
times. Several parallel and very recent testimonies might be ad- 
duced in proof of the fact that this Crist, such as we find Him 
set before us in the Gospels, lives, and must ever live, in the 
moral consciousness of all men, Christian and non-Christian. 
Thus He lives, not merely in His precepts, but in the Idea of 
Himself, for the perpetual rectification of confused and de- 
ranged moral principles, and for the solving of interminable per- 
plexities. Wearied as we may have been by tlie spectacle of the 
contradictions of the human system, ever and again turning up 
the wrongful and the untrue, now at length THE MAN appears 
on earth who not only is exempt from fault and sin, but from 

' Creed of Christendom, p. 227. 
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Incoherence, from Incongruity, from interior Contradictions. 
In this bright Reality, although nowhere else within the circle of 
human experience, there is demonstrated, i in the view of all men, 
Perrect MoraL OrpDER ;—it is even that perfection which 
human nature is ever yearning for, and which it dimly imagines, 
but which it has never found in itself, or elsewhere than in this 
One Instance. 

The Order of Nature—we must not forget it—is twofold. It 

is constancy in the sequence of events—that is to say, Order in 
Time ; and it is also the constancy of Congruity ; or, in technical 
terms, Order in Space. The second of these fixed connections 
is as real and as certain as the first, and is equally to be relied 
upon. Yet if we follow the leaders of Modern Thought 
whither they are themselves gone, our position will be this: 
We admit, on the one hand, that CurisT was, as they, and as as 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews affirms, “the bright- 
ness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of ‘His 
Person ;” but, on the other hand, affirm that He claimed to be 
what He was not—that He played with the credulity of His 
followers—that He winked at and cherished the superstitions of 
His times—that He proclaimed Himself to be “the Light of 
the World,” and “ the Resurrection and the Life,” of which 
Himself was to be the sample; but that, in truth, He died as 
other men die, and perished bodily as others perish. 

Where shall we stop in giving words to the monstrous con- 
tradictions of this creed? Let the reader, and whether he be 
religiously-minded or not so, take his New Testament in hand, 
and, with the recent admissions of the writers referred to before 
him, make his way, as he can, through the Gospels, the Acts, 
and the Epistles. No sane mind can do this so as to bring into 
accordance, on any imaginable hy pothesis, these repellant concep- 
tions, which, if they offend piety, do in an equally extreme degree 
shock the consciousness of historic truth, violate the tastes of a 
well-ordered mind, and affront the irresistible dictates of Reason. 

Already we have said (p. 320), that when the clerical pro- 
moters of. this present movement shall have put away the 
evasions beneath which they now screen themselves, and when, 
like open-faced and out-spoken Englishmen, they shall set forth 
with distinctness what it is they believe, they will, in doing so, 
drive their congregations helter-skelter out of Church. This 
confidence we have in the force and soundness of the British 
mind, as to be sure that church-going habits would not outlive 
a year the honest announcement, in any church or chapel, that, 
in the preacher’s opinion, there is not a word of truth in the 
Gospel miracles, and that Curist, the Saviour of the World, did 
not, as is affirmed by the Ev angelists, rise from the dead. 
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If congregations are thus dispersed, what is it that shall be 
taking place within the saddened sanctuary of individual hearts ? 
An answer need scarcely be given to this question. Souls that 
once were glad, that once were, to all appearance, cheered by a 
“ good hope” of the life eternal, even the life that is “hid with 
Christ in God”—souls, it may be years ago, that were exult- 
ing in the assurance of the forgiveness of sins—obtained for His 
sake who shed His blood for them “on the tree,”—such spirits, 
once abounding in works of mercy done “ as unto CurisT,” and, 
moreover, “ patient in tribulation, rejoicing in hope, and con- 
tinuing instant in prayer,” what are they now? The pernicious 
insinuations of Modern Thought have been listened to. The 
Saviour of sinners has been removed from His place in their 
view, and instead of being the supreme object of devout and 
humble trust, He has been summoned to the bar of a captious 
criticism: His cause has been heard, and judgment pronounced : 
the arraignment has been admitted to be proven in part; yet 
still He is to be thought of as “our Divine Teacher ;” but no 
longer is He—Sacrifice, Propitiation, Mediator, Lord!—no more 
is He to be looked for as coming again “to judge the world in 
righteousness,’—no more is He to be trusted in as the Giver of 
immortality, for He Himself “ died and was buried,” and in that 
sepulchre, or in some unnoted grave, He underwent the destiny 
of all men. In that sepulchre, or elsewhere, the “ Desire of all 
nations,” the Hope of the world, mingled His dust with the dust 
of others! What remains to us after this destruction has had its 
course, is—an empty tomb, the spices that long since have spent 
their aroma, the grave-clothes, the folded napkin :—what re- 
mains to us is a “ teaching,” more pure and sublime indeed than 
that of the Greek philosophy ; and yet it is a teaching which is so 
intimately commingled with delusions, if not frauds, that Morality 
will be better honoured henceforth by consigning our Christi- 
anity to oblivion, than by conserving it as a perpetual offence to 
the instincts of virtue, to common honesty, and to sound reason ! 

A strong reaction from enormities of this magnitude will not 
be slow to come. The very men who have prostituted their 
learning and talents in bringing Modern Thought to its ripeness, 
will, some of them, after a time stand aghast at their own work : 
some, and the greater number, will betake themselves to the 
silent region of Pantheistic quiescence, and will there find, in an 
= Nirwana, a refuge from the indignant clamours of 
offended public feeling. A few, it may be, will retrace their 
steps, and regain position as Christian men. 

When we thus look forward to a reaction—and a powerful re- 
action it will not fail to be—from the offensive extravagancies of 
this now current scheme, we must not forget that it will take 
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effect in opposite directions; or rather, upon the two parties that 
are opposed to each other in the most extreme degree: /irst, 
upon the Christianizing advocates of this form of disbelief, driving 
them from their false ground as professed Christians; and then 
upon those of the conservative party in theology whose alarms at 
the progress of criticism have seemed to indicate some unfixed- 
ness in their own faith. A genuine Biblical criticism, always ruled 
and directed by a religious temper, and animated by a thorough 
belief in the Divine origination of the Scriptures, and conse- 
quently in the historic reality of what is supernatural therein, is 
our proper defence against every midway doctrine between Chris- 
tianity In its entireness, and that last stage of metaphysic in- 
sanity, of which a remarkable sample is presented in the volume 
named at the head of this article. Genuine Biblical Criticism, 
in its sure progress beyond its present position, will not fail to 
bring with it, as a natural result—a Doctrine of Inspiration that 
shall be better defined than any which the Church has hitherto 
been possessed of, and which—if not by all among ourselves, yet 
by better instructed men who may ere long take our places, shall 
be assented to, and at length accepted by the religious community 
at large; and shall be rejoiced in as an abiding-place of safety— 
a munition of strength, against which nugatory sophisms, such 
as those of Modern Thought, shall cease to be hurled. 

Throughout those publications of recent date in which, with 
more or less distinctness, the system thus designated makes its 
appearance, it is observable, that wherever the writer assumes 
a tone of confidence, as if conscious of standing upon a vantage- 
ground, and as if he were sure of his reader’s concurrence, it is 
when he is assailing notions and exegetical usages that were pre- 
valent in times anterior to the rise of the more exact criticism of 
the present century. The strength of modern disbelief is that 
which it draws from the misapprehensions, from the groundless 
alarms, from the superstitions, or the rigid prejudices, and, most 
of all, from unwarrantable dogmatic reasonings of a time gone 
by. So long as this untoward antagonism is maintained between 
these misapprehensions on the one side, and a petulant, captious, 
and nugatory disbelief on the other side, there will be no definite- 
ness, no fixedness, no agreement among Christian men on the 
subject of Inspiration. Hitherto a skirmishing has gone on with 
uncertain advantages, sometimes on this side, sometimes on that 
—the result being, to the lookers on, disquiet and discourage- 
ment. It shall not always be so; let Modern Thought more 
fully develop its own atheistic quality, and the reaction shall 
commence which shall put our Bible into our hands with a new 
feeling of confidence, that we are holding indeed—Tue Book 
oF Gop. 
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Art. Il.—1. Despatches from Her Majesty’s Consuls in the 
Levant, respecting Past or Apprehended Disturbances in Syria, 
1858 to 1860. Presented to the House of Lords by command 
of Her Majesty, 1860. 

2. Papers relating to the Disturbances in Syria, June 1860. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, 1860. 

3. Further Papers relating to the Disturbances in Syria, June 
1860. Presented to the House of Lords by command of Her 
Majesty, 1860. 

4, Further Papers respecting Disturbances in Syria. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 
1860. 


Tx long history of Syria might be written in letters of blood. 
No country in the world has been the scene of such desolating 
wars, of such fierce contests of tribe with tribe, and sect with 
sect, and of successive acts of such inhuman atrocity and wanton 
cruelty. Other nations have had their seasens of political repose 
and peace; for full four thousand years Syria has had scarcely 
an hour. Other nations have long ago begun to feel the influ- 


ence of advancing civilisation,—divesting war of some of its most 
appalling features, and restraining to some extent the brutal pas- 
sions of party, tribe, and sect. Syria is an exception. Civilisa- 
tion has been powerless over the dominant party in that land. 
It has approached her shores; it has swept past her for more 
than half a century in one continuous stream ; but this has only 
tended to rouse that spirit of reckless ferocity which is the cha- 
racteristic of the Muslem race, and that bloodthirsty fanaticism 
which is no less the characteristic of their faith, Many have 
read the accounts of early and medizval Syrian massacres with 
feelings of semi-scepticism, as if common humanity would recoil 
from the perpetration of such deeds; and most men have re- 
garded the histories of the wholesale butcheries of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes, of Khaled the Saracen, and of Timur the Tartar, as 
grossly exaggerated. Yet, in our own enlightened age, in the 
eyes of all Kurope, the Muslems and Druzes of Syria have per- 
petrated crimes as foul, murders as cold-blooded, massacres as 
unsparing, and in their detail as fiendish, as ever were recorded 
even in the pages of Syrian history. One’s heart is thrilled at 
the very thought of them. One’s blood boils with righteous in- 
dignation against the perpetrators. An overpowering feeling of 
mingled grief and horror fills the mind, and constrains one to cry 
aloud for justice. Especially is this the case when we find one 
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at least of our countrymen numbered among the victims. But 
who could sit with ordinary calmness and hear of twelve hun- 
dred men, first disarmed under a solemn promise and written 
guarantee of full protection by their rightful defenders ; and then, 
after a few days’ starvation, wantonly betrayed and massacred ? 
This took place at Hasbeya on the 11th of June last. Who 
could restrain his feelings on reading of six thousand unarmed, 
inoffensive men, set upon in cold blood, and brutally murdered, 
for no other cause than that they were Christians ; their houses 
plundered and burned to ashes ; and their wives and daughters 
dragged off by the murderers to a fate worse than death itself ? 
This occurred on the 9th of July, in the city of Damascus. What 
man, and especially what parent, having within his breast the 
ordinary feelings of humanity, could hear unmoved the harrow- 
ing tale of women and children, whilst rushing out from their 
burning houses, being pitched back by the bayo onets of a brutal 
soldiery into the flames ; ; of infants snatched from their mothers’ 
bosoms, and torn limb from limb before their eyes? Yet such 
were some of the scenes enacted in the recent massacres. We 
do not exaggerate; that would be impossible, as the following 
extracts from the letter of an eye-witness will show :—“ Little 
boys four and five years old were not safe : these would be seized 
from the mother and dashed to the ground, or torn to pieces 
before her face ; or, if her grasp was too tight, they would kill 
them on her lap; and, in some cases, to save further trouble, 
mother and child were cut down together. Many women have 
assured me that the Turkish soldiers have taken their children, one 
leg in each hand, and torn them in two.” This was at Hasbeya. 
The details of the Deir-el-Kamr tragedy are still more horrible : 
“T have had a vivid description of the whole scene from some 
dozens of women who were there. They have told me how, 
before their very face, they have seen husband, father, brothers, 
and children cut to pieces; how, in trying to save the life of a 
child, they have been knocked down, and the child torn from 
them, and cut to pieces, and the pieces thrown in their face!” 
(Mr C. Graham to Lord Dufferin.) 

Why is Syria in such a state? Why can civilisation obtain 
no footing upon her shores? Why do those feelings of brother- 
hood, or even of political expediency, which bind other nations 
together, find no place in the breasts of her people? Why did 
the vast ‘body of the population approve of the recent massacres ? 
Why did the local authorities, from the highest to the lowest, 
overlook, encourage, and in many cases take part in them ? 
Why did the central Government never put forth an effort to 
repress the outbreak until driven to it by the united demand of 
the Western Powers ? 
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These are questions in the solution of which universal Chris- 
tendom is interested. The claims of humanity call for a search- 
ing inquiry. But the Western Powers, and especially England 
and France, have a stronger claim to demand and require a full 
explanation. The kingdom of which Syria forms a part, is not 
now what it once was. It was once strong and warlike—the 
scourge of Asia, and the terror of Europe. It could and did 
then act independently of external influence. It alone was re- 
sponsible. The case is now different. The days of Turkey’s 
power and independence have long since gone. The Empire 
exists only upon sufferance. Nay, its tottering throne and rotten 
constitution are upheld by the united efforts—or rather the 
united jealousies—of the European monarchs. From the attacks 
of enemies without, and rebels within, England and France have 
been for years, and are at this moment, its only defence. Every 
Englishman knows, that but for the unceasing exertions of our 
Ambassadors at Constantinople, and of our Consuls in the 
Pashalics, the vast Empire would, long ere this, have gone to 
pieces. We venture to affirm, that were these influences wholly 
withdrawn, and were Turkey left to her own unbiassed counsels, 
it could not hold together for six months. Such being the case, 
our country is to some extent implicated in the crimes of Turkey. 
England and France have, therefore, a valid claim—nay, they 
are morally bound—so far to interfere in the administration of 
the Turkish Empire as fully to inquire into such gross abuses, 
and to insist on their entire abolition. No man will venture to 
say that, while Christian nations uphold Turkey and defend her 
against all assailants, they are to stand calmly by and see thou- 
sands of human beings hunted down and slaughtered like wild 
beasts, for no other reason than that they bear the name of Chris- 
tian. We do not feel, therefore, that we lay ourselves open to 
the charge of undue interference when we attempt to give plain 
answers to the above queries; and when we venture to press 
upon our Government the necessity of acting accordingly. 

There is another question which, at the present juncture, 
forces itself upon the attention of England and of Europe. How 
is Syria to be pacified, and how are such outrages to be pre- 
vented in future? That the status quo cannot be allowed to 
remain, every one will admit. But the changes to be effected, 
and the new administration to be established, are not so easily 
settled. Differences of opinion can scarcely be avoided in the 
various Cabinets ; and yet these differences may involve the very 
gravest consequences—they may plunge Europe in war. France 
seems to aim at a military occupation. Her ilies have already 





gained a footing in the country, and it will be contrary to her 
established policy if they are ever removed. But the occupation 
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of Syria by the troops of France would open the way for Russia 
into the Danubian provinces, and would thus be the first step to 
the dismemberment of the Empire. This in itself would not be 
a subject of great regret. The dismemberment of Turkey is, 
we firmly believe, only a question of time; and, if judiciously 
effected, it would serve materially to advance the cause of civili- 
sation. England, however, has good reason to contemplate any 
such step with serious alarm. The safety of India depends to a 
great extent on her ability to maintain open communication by 
the shortest route with that country. This could not be done 
with a French army in Syria; and, therefore, England must 
resist to the utmost of her power any attempt at a permanent 
French occupation. 

We shall now endeavour to trace the causes of Syria’s past 
progressive desolation and present anarchy; and having hus 
so, we shall have prepared the way for an attempt to solve the 
great question—“ How is Syria to be pacified?” or, in other 
words, to indicate the means by which the country may be saved 
from utter ruin, and the peace of Europe preserved. 

Even a cursory glance at the “ Despatches of the Consuls in 
the Levant,” is sufficient to show that one pregnant cause of 
Syria’s present troubles is the number of the sects which com- 
pose its population, their mutual jealousies and feuds, and the 
spirit of intolerant fanaticism by which they are animated. A 
knowledge of the history, tenets, and political relationships of 
these sects, is necessary to a full understanding of the Syrian 
Question. 

The DruzEs, it is now proved (Despatches, Mr Graham to 
Lord Dufferin, p. 40), commenced the war; and they have 
throughout been the chief actors. To them, therefore, we 
give the first place in our sketch. There is no evidence in the 
language, the physical aspect, or the manners and customs of the 
Druzes, that they are of foreign extraction, or that they are even 
a distinct tribe. Their language is Arabic, without foreign 
idiom or accent; and their few peculiarities of dress and habits 
arise solely from the requirements of their faith. In the year 
A.D. 996, El Hakim bi-Amr-Illah succeeded to the government 
of Egypt as third khalif of the Fatimite dynasty. He soon 
ivdaed himself to be a prophet ; but his conduct proved that 
he was a dangerous lunatic. In a.p. 1017, a Persian, called 
Mohammed Ben-Ismail ed-Derazy, settled in Egypt, and became 
a devoted follower of Hakim. He even went further than his 
new master; and the religion which he attempted to found 
proved so obnoxious to the Muslems, that he was driven out of 
Egypt. He took refuge in a valley at the western base of 
Mount Hermon, not far from the town of Hasbeya, and being 
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secretly supplied with money by the Egyptian khalif, he propa- 
gated his doctrines, and became the founder of the Druze sect. 
Their generic name is, in Arabic, ed-Deriz; the singular is 
Durzy, derived from the founder. Hakim had another disciple 
called Hamzah, who seems to have been a man of tact and talent. 
He drew up the creed of the new sect, and the code of laws by 
which it has ever since been regulated. He was thie rival of ed- 
Derazy, and probably was mainly instrumental in getting him 
banished. He wrote against him in terms of such bitterness and 
contempt, that the Druzes to this day hold up ed-Derazy to scorn 
under the emblem of a calf, and deny that he had any part in 
founding their sect. The principal articles of their faith are—1. 
The unity of God. 2. God has shown Himself at different epochs 
in a human form, the last being that of Hakim. 3. Wisdom is 
the first of God’s creatures, and the only direct product of His 
power. It has appeared on many occasions, and its last appear- 
ance was in the figure of Hamzah. This Wisdom is the mediator 
between God and His creatures. 4. The number of men is always 
the same, and souls pass successively into different bodies. The 
principal commands of their law are three—veracity (to each 
other only); mutual protection and assistance ; and renunciation 
of all other religions (implying persecution even to utter exter- 
mination). ‘They endeavour to keep their religion a secret ; but 
copies of their sacred books have sometimes fallen into the hands 
of their enemies ; and from these we find that they practise rites 
too gross even to be hinted at in these pages. One striking 
peculiarity of their law is, that it not only permits, but enjoins 
external conformity to the established religion of the country. 
The following question and answer is extracted from one of their 
catechisms :—“ Why do you deny all books but the Korén to 
those who ask you? Necessity requires us to lean on the religion 
of the Muslems, and therefore we must confess the book of 
Mohammed. Nor is this compliance in any respect sinful; nor 
do we follow the Muslems in the matter of prayers over the dead 
for any other reason but because we are dependent, and that 
true religion requires us to comply with the prevailing authority.” 

The Druzes are divided into two classes,—the Okkél, “ Initi- 
ated ;” and the Juhhdl, “Ignorant.” With the former class, 
which, strange to say, includes many women, the religious cere- 
monies remain secret. They assemble in their chapels every 
Thursday evening, refusing admission to all others. It has 
transpired, however, that these meetings are more for the pur- 
pose of keeping up a system of private signs, and for collecting 
information, than for any acts of worship. Their organization 
is most complete. The Okkal are the chief advisers in peace 
and war. The whole Druze country is divided into districts ; 
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each district has its council of Okkal assembling weekly; a 
delegate from each council attends each meeting of the councils 
of all the bordering districts, to hear and communicate every- 
thing affecting the general interests. The rapidity and accu- 
racy with which news is thus propagated is surprising, and 
is of vast importance in time of war. Thus united, and thus 
organized, the Druzes form one of the strongest parties in Syria. 
Every male is trained to arms from childhood, and as the vast 
majority are hardy mountaineers, they make admirable soldiers. 
When at peace, they are industrious and hospitable ; but in war 
they have ever been characterized by their unsparing ferocity, 
and, when prompted by a spirit of revenge, they will not rest till 
they have shed the blood of their foe. 

The Druzes, soon after the establishment of their sect, attained 
to considerable influence, both in Lebanon and also in Jebel 
el-Ala, near Aleppo. This gradually increased, until, in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century,. Fakhr ed-Din, the most 
celebrated of all their chiefs, gained ascendency over the Chris- 
tian princes, and became ruler of Lebanon. His descendants 
continued in power for nearly a hundred years; but during that 
time the Druzes themselves were divided into factions, while 
their rivals, the Maronites, became more energetic and influen- 
tial. On the death of the last of Fakhr ed-Din’s line, the united 
aristocracy of the mountain resolved to elect a stranger to the 
vacant office. Their choice fell on an Emir of Hasbeya, a scion 
of the ancient house of Shehab, which claims its descent from 
the standard-bearer of Mohammed. For nearly a century and 
a half the government of Lebanon was entrusted by the Porte to 
one member or another of this princely family. The last who 
held it was the celebrated Emir Beshir. Policy led this prince 
to renounce Mohammedanism and embrace Christianity. This 
conciliated the Maronites, and greatly strengthened his govern- 
ment. Though he still continued to acknow ledge the authority 
of the Sultan, and to pay a small tribute, yet he ruled supreme 
as an independent monarch. By astern, and sometimes a terrible 
exercise of his power, he at length succeeded i in crushing rebel- 
lion, and bringing the various factions and sects into complete 
subjection. Murder and robbery, before so common, were 
almost unknown; person and property were everywhere safe ; 
roads were construct ted, and industry of every kind was encou- 

raged. The beautiful palaces of Bteddin, erected by the Emir, 
showed that his taste was equal to his talent. 

When the troops of Mohammed Aly invaded Syria and cap- 
tured Acre, the Emir welcomed them, and invited the com- 
mander, Ismail Pasha, to his palace. Ismail accepted the 
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invitation, and so arranged his plans, that on the evening of his 
arrival at Bteddin 15,000 of his soldiers occupied the surround- 
ing heights. The Pasha then demanded that the mountaineers 
should be disarmed. The Maronites complied; but the Druzes 
resisted, and, notwithstanding the power and energy of their new 
masters, most of them retained their weapons. This gave them 
a great advantage over the Christians, which they have ever 
since maintained. The Egyptians were driven out by the 
English forces in 1840; and the aged Emir Beshir was deprived 
of his government and banished. A ruinous policy was now 
adopted for the government of Lebanon. It was divided into two 
sections ; over the one was placed a Druze chief, and over the 
other a Christian, both being subject to the Pasha of Sidon. A 
fair field was thus opened for giving full scope to jealousies, bitter 
hatred, and smothered feuds of centuries. Each sect, under its 
own leader, watched a favourable opportunity to assail the other. 
The Turkish Pasha, feeling his inability to control the warlike 
mountaineers, stirred up their mutual jealousies, and in the wars 
of 1841 and 1845 succeeded in desolating a great part of 
Lebanon by fire and sword. When both Maronites and Druzes 
were sufficiently weakened, the Turks tried to disarm them ; but 
this, so far as the Druzes were concerned, was a failure. In one 
thing, however, the Turks did not fail. They did not fail in 
destroying the roads constructed by the old Emir; in ruining 
his beautiful palaces; in effectually checking that agricultural 
industry and commercial enterprise which he had originated, and 
which the Egyptians fostered ; in handing over life and property 
throughout the whole mountain to the tender mercies of every 
armed vagabond; and in kindling such deadly hatred in the 
breasts of the rival sects as must eventually make Lebanon a 
wilderness. It is greatly to be regretted that this plan of divided 
rule was adopted chiefly through the influence of England. No 
plan could be more fatal to the prosperity of the mountains, or 
the peace of its inhabitants. And so long as it is persisted in 
war and bloodshed must continue. 

The total Druze population does not exceed 80,000 souls. Of 
these, some 70,000 are concentrated in the southern division of 
Mount Lebanon, and round the base of Hermon. In Hauran, 
the ancient Bashan, there are 7000 or 8000; and in Jebel el- 
Ala a few hundred families still remain. The most powerful of 
the Druze chiefs in Lebanon are the following: Sheikh Said 
Jimblat, called, from his great wealth, the “ Purse of the Druzes.” 
He holds an influential post under the Turkish Government, as 
Head of Police in the district of Mukhtarah. He appears to have 
played an atrocious part in the late outbreak,—openly professing 
a desire for peace, but secretly stirring up his men to wholesale 
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slaughter of the Christians. One of his principal officers was a 
leading man at the massacre of Hasbeya. His attempt at double- 
dealing, when visited officially by Mr Cyril Graham, was base 
and cowardly i in the extreme. Probably the next in influence 
to Said Jimblat, is Sheikh Hussein Talhtik, called, from his great 
wisdom, or rather cunning, the “ Head of the Druzes.” Though 
one of the principal leaders in the war, he appears to have taken 
no part in the massacres. Sheikh Beshir Abu Neked is another 
name of note, and the head of a powerful clan, grouped round 
Deir el- Kamr ; and his followers, in conjunction with the Turkish 
soldiers, murdered the whole male Christian population of that 
town. The Druzes of the Hauran were led by Sheikh Ismail 
el-Atrash, of Ary, near Bozrah, a chief who played a distinguished 
part against the Government in the rebellion of 1853. He was pre- 
sent at the massacres of Hasbeya, and Rasheya, and at the burn- 
ing of Zahleh. Some recent apologists for the Druzes have urged 
in their favour the fact, that the lives and properties of English 
merchants, missionaries, and others connected with this country, 
were everywhere respected by them. ‘This is true; but there 
are two good reasons for it. rst, There is scarcely a leading 
man among the Druzes at the present moment who does not owe 
his life to English influence. Several years ago, when in 
rebellion against t the Sultan, eighty of their chiefs were decoyed 
to Damascus ; and there, to a man, they would have been seized 
and executed, had it not been for Mr Wood, the late consul. He 
gave them an asylum in his house; kept them there for four 
months, in defiance of the Pasha; and finally obtained from Con- 
stantinople an order for their release. Second, The Druzes are 
wise and far-seeing. ‘They know that England has been hitherto 
their friend and protector, and they rely upon our country still. 
They therefore try, by shielding a few scattered Englishmen, 
and a few of their agents and personal friends, to gain their good 
will, and, through them, that of their Government. It is to be 
hoped, however, that in this instance their cunning policy will 
not be successful ; and that no personal considerations will ever 
induce any Englishman to defend or excuse the perpetrators of 
such atrocities us those committed at Deir el-Kamr, Hasbeya, 
and Rasheya. 

The Metawileh are the followers of Aly, son-in-law of 
Mohammed. They reject his three predecessors i in the Khalifite, 
and affirm that he alone is the lawful Imam, and that supreme 
authority, in things tempor al and spiritual, belongs to him and his 
descendants. They reject the Sonna, or traditional law, and are, 
therefore, regarded as heretics by other Muslems. They number 
about 25, 000. Nearly one-half of them occupy Belid Besharah, 
on the southern border of the Druze country ; and there, one or 
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two of their Sheikhs afforded an asylum to the fleeing Christians, 
though others took part in the massacres. A more powerful 
section of them reside in villages of Anti-Lebanon, near Baalbek, 
and are led by the noble family of Harfish. The Harfish Emirs 
have for ages been the pests of the country. Hitherto they have 
been the deadly enemies of both the Druzes and the Government ; 
but recently they joined both Turks and Druzes in the plunder 
and burning of the Christian town of Zahleh ! 

The Nusairiyeh, or Ansariyeh, are a wild and lawless tribe, 
numbering about 60,000, and inhabiting the chain of moun- 
tains which extends from the great valley at the north end of 
Lebanon to the banks of the Orontes at Antioch. It is not easy 
to tell whether these people approach in faith more nearly to 
Christians, Mohammedans, or Pagans. Their religion still re- 
mains a secret, notwithstanding all attempts made to dive into its 
mysteries. They have taken no part in the recent massacres ; 
but they have contributed materially, by their turbulence and 
disorder, to bring about the existing state of anarchy. 

The Kurds have also attained to considerable notoriety, from 
the part they took in the attack upon Zahleh, and in the mas- 
sacres in and around Damascus. They are all foreigners, and 
were brought from their native mountains of Kurdistan to act 
as irregular troops. ‘They are almost all in the employment of 
the Government, forming the main part of the notorious Bashi- 
Bazouks. Between them and the Druzes a blood feud has long 
existed ; yet they laid aside their mutual enmity that they might 
unite in the plunder and murder of Christians. 

The history and tenets of the MARONITEs are too well known in 
England to require any notice in this place. We shall confine 
our remarks to their political and geographical position. Lebanon 
is at once their home and their stronghold. They inhabit ex- 
clusively the northern section of the mountains from Tripoli to 
Beyrout. The border land between their country and that of 
the Druzes lies along the banks of the Beyrout river, and is 
called El-Metn. They have, however, many scattered villages 
south of this, extending through the whole of the Druze country ; 
and here they are mixed with a number of Christians of other 
sects,—Greeks and Greek Catholics. The district of El-Metn is 
bounded on the north by a wild, deep glen,—so deep that it looks 
like a huge fissure in the mountain side. Down it rushes the 
Dog River—Lycus flumen—leaping madly from rock to rock, 
and from precipice to precipice. On its northern bank begins 
the province of Kesrawan, the citadel of the Maronites. Its 
surface is steep, rocky, and rugged; but every spot where earth 
can be found or scraped together, is carefully tilled. The culti- 
yation, in fact, is wonderful,—terraces hewn out along the sides 
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of cliffs, and planted with vines and mulberries,—miniature corn 
fields, cleared at enormous cost of time and labour. Villages 
dot the whole mountain side. Their houses are not huddled to- 
gether, like those farther south; each stands in the midst of its 
own garden. This gives them a look of comfort, cleanliness, and 
cheerful prosperity ; “and it shows that here these Maronioes dwell 
in security and peace, far from hostile Druzes and wandering 
Arabs. 

During the last few years a variety of circumstances have 
contributed to keep the Maronites in a state of discontent and 
semi-rebellion. That they should be under the immediate rule 
of one of their own native princes was never satisfactory to the 
Porte. It has been already stated how Lebanon was divided into 
two sections, a Christian and a Druze, and each placed under 
the immediate rule of a native prince, called Kaimakam (literally 
Lieutenant”). This arrangement was never pleasing to the 
Turks. The Government has, therefore, watched every oppor- 
tunity to have it abolished. The Pasha of Sidon has latterly 
forced upon the Christians an unpopular, and, as it appears, a 
venal governor. The people refused to submit to his authority, 
or to pay him their taxes; but being the head of a large and 
powerful clan, and having the support of the Pasha, he at- 
tempted to establish his authority by force. The Druzes saw a 
good opportunity for weakening the Maronites by dividing them 
into parties, and, therefore, took the side of the governor. French 
agents meantime stirred up the people ; and thus the whole 
province was in a state of the most intense excitement, and ready, 
on the least pretext, to take to arms. The Druzes had observed, 
besides, that the Christian element in Lebanon and on the coast 
has been steadily advancing in enterprise, wealth, and number 
whilst they have been on the decline. The Turks observed this also; 
and they saw that a spirit of independence was proportionally 
springing up among the Christians. Neither Druzes nor Turks 
could conceal their ‘jealousy. They understood each other; and, 
as it will appear in the sequel, they resolved to act in concert rm 
crush a common foe. It was of vast importance, however, to 
throw the odium and responsibility of commencing hostilities 
upon the Maronites. This was easily done. Christian muleteers 
were waylaid and murdered on the road; and in the beginning 
of May a poor monk was killed in his convent. These repez ated 
acts of cow ardly assassination stung the Christians to madness. 
A large body of those inhabiting the Metn flew to arms. The 
Druzes s appeared to be unprepared for this; their Sheikhs pro- 
fessed to call out for peace. Yet in an incredibly short time 
they proved that they were but too well prepared for war. The 
first serious conflict took place in the Metn, on May 28th. The 
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Christians were driven back ; and the Druzes immediately began 
a systematic attack upon all the Christian villages in their terri- 
tory. On the evening of that day no less than. thirty-two were 
seen from Beyrout in flames ; and before a month had passed, 

150 Christian villages were in ashes, 6000 Christians were 
massacred, and 75,000 more, chiefly widows and orphans, were 
left houseless and destitute wanderers.. The Druzes did not 
adopt the bold and manly plan of marching northwards, and 
attacking the main body of the Maronites in their own territory ; 
they were satisfied with the dastardly policy of plundering those 
at their mercy, and of murdering in cold blood all within their 
reach who had either no means of defence, or had laid down 
their arms. On the other hand, it must be admitted that the 
Maronites also exhibited a great want of courage and decision. 
They far out-number the Druzes; and by a rapid movement 
they might have easily sent such a force southwards to Deir 
el-Kamr as would have relieved their suffering brethren. Why 
did they not do so? Why did they seem paralysed after the first 
few days’ fighting? Why did the Turkish troops, who were 
encamped in the neighbourhood, not interfere at the outset, to 
separate the combatants and preserve peace? Above all, why 

did these troops permit the Druzes to burn the large village of 
Hadeth, within musket-shot of their camp; and why did ‘they 
themselves assist in the work, and fire upon the flying Chris- 
tians? The reply to these questions brings in another element. 
It does more,—it lays bare the root of the whole matter. 

The Mustems have now for twelve centuries been the rulers 
of Syria; and at the present moment they constitute four-fifths 
of its whole population. Several distinct dynasties and races 
have during that period risen and fallen; but the laws laid down 
by Mohammed, and embodied in the Koran, have been uniformly 
followed by them all. To understand Syria’s mournful history, 
we must understand these laws. To discover the causes of 
the country’s decay, of its progressive depopulation, and of the 
recent fearful massacres, we must study the principles of morality 
and legislation upon which the Mohammedan Government is 
based. The time has fully come for the politicians of Western 
Europe, and especially of ‘England, to examine with care the 
genius of Jslém. The day has passed and gone for ever when 
Christian Europe trembled at that name, and the period has ar- 
rived when, by the exercise of an enlightened policy, one of the 
fairest portions of the world may be saved from its withering in- 
fluence. The lessons learned from history are among the states- 
man’s best instructors and safest guides. The history of the past 
twelve centuries shows but too plainly the effects of Islam on 
both individuals and nations—its moral effects, its physical 
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effects, and its political effects. In the consideration of this subject, 
we must carefully distinguish between the Mfohammedan Empire 
and the Turkish Empire. The former is the empire established 
by Mohammed, and which has ever received the Koran as its 
guide in all things, civil and religious. The latter is only one 
of its dynasties. The latter might still remain in power though 
it departed from the other. This act of separation might be 
effected at any time by the will of the sovereign and his ad- 
visers; and we firmly believe that such a separation is abso- 
lutely necessary, not merely to the prosperity, but to the very 
existence of the Empire. It will tend very materi ially to aid 
us in forming a true estimate of the genius of Mohamme- 
danism, if we “keep this fact in mind, that it has been adopted 
in succession by nations and wibes widely different in their 
origin, habits, and mental characteristics; and yet its effects 
upon all have been invariably the same. It has run a uniform 
course among all the people that have embraced it, and the 
dynasties that have filled the throne of the Prophet. There has 
roe in every case a rapid attainment of power by devastating 

ars, and then a progressive decline commencing from the 
pe tees when conquests were checked, and the “ Faithful ” 
sat down to reap the fruits of their victories. Islim has always 
prospered in the camp and in the field; but when the excite- 
ment of war has passed, its life and vigour have disappeared, 
and its votaries have sunk into that state of moral degradation 
and physical debasement which are the necessary results of un- 
restrained licentiousness. Had Islam survived only during a few 
centuries of the middle ages, it might have been supposed that to 
the state of those times was due much of the ruin and misery that 
were entailed on the countries over which it spread. But its work- 
ing and effects are the same now in the nineteenth as they were 
in the ninth century; they are the same under the dynasty of 
Othman and the supremacy of the Turks, as they were under the 
line of the Abassides and the rule of the Arabs. They are as 
little influenced by the civilisation and refinement of Western 
Kurope, as they were by the luxury and superstitions of the 
Byzantine Empire. Islam is incapable of advancement ; and so 
long as it remains the sole source of a nation’s laws, and ‘the sole 
regulator of a nation’s morals, that nation must continue morally 
and physically enervated. Such language may be distasteful to 
some in this country. A few good and great men have recently 
been in the habit of stating that, after all, Mohammedanism has 
much that is good in it, and that it might even be regarded as a 
kind of blessing, hasenes it is better than some other conceivable 
forms of religion or superstition. ‘To this we reply, Was it a bless- 
ing to destroy all the great old cities of Syria? Was it a bless- 
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ing to depopulate the rich plains of Bashan, Hamath, Sharon, 
and Esdraelon? Was it a blessing to destroy, by wantonness or 
neglect, every road in the country, every harbour on the coast, 
every monument of taste, genius, and utility—to sweep away an 
extensive commerce and a prosperous agriculture? Was it a 
blessing to degrade and enslave a noble race of people? If these 
were blessings, then is Mohammedanism a blessing. No man, with 
Syria’s dark history before him, can say that Mohammedanism 
is productive of ought but evil. We must look on that land 
and its present faith in a scriptural light, for thus only can we 
comprehend the philosophy of its sad history. A curse was pro- 
nounced on every province, and on almost every town, because 
of national sin. Mohammedanism has been, and is still, the in- 
strument in God’s hand for the execution of these curses, 

But some say Mohammedanism is changing ; it is advancing 
with the spirit of the age; it is setting aside its old intolerant 
laws, and adopting the sentiments and policy of the liberal 
nations of Europe. This is all sophistry. Mohammedanism 
cannot change. Intolerance and mental and political slavery 
are inalienably linked to the system. The Turkish Government 
may abolish it piecemeal. Every liberal principle they adopt 
must be at the sacrifice of a dogma of the Koran. The Turkish 
Government have manifested the greatest reluctance even to at- 
tempt this. Every concession hitherto made has not been granted; 
it has been wrung from them by strangers. Witness the repeated 
attempts made by England and France to obtain a repeal of tlie 
inhuman statute which condemned every apostate from Islamisin 
to death. For this so-called crime a young man was beheaded 
in Constantinople in 1843. The whole of the Christian powers 
entered a strong protest against such an act of barbarity, and 
united in a demand for the abrogation of the law. Lord Aber- 
deen, in his despatch to the ambassador, even went so far as to 
menace the integrity of the Empire: “ Your Excellency will 
therefore press upon the Turkish Government, that if the Porte 
has any regard to the friendship of England—if it has any hope 
that in the hour of peril or of adversity, that protection which 
has more than once saved it from destruction, will be extended 
to it again, it must renounce absolutely, and without equivocation, 
the barbarous practice which has called forth the remonstrance 
now addressed to it... . Her Majesty’s Government are so 
anxious for the continuance of a good understanding with Turkey, 
and that the Porte should entitle itself to their good offices in 
the hour of need, that they wish to leave no expedient untried 
before they shall be compelled to admit the conviction, that all 
their interest and friendship is misplaced, and that nothing 
remains for them but to look forward to, if not to promote the 
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arrival of, the day when the force of circumstances shall bring 
about a change which they will have vainly hoped to procure 
from the prudence and ‘humanity of the Porte itself’ This was 
noble language, and worthy of a great English statesman, and 
the representative of a Christian people. The Ottoman Minister 
of Foreign Affairs quailed at the threat it contained; but his 
sentiments as a Muslem remained unchanged. After reading 
it, “he proceeded,” writes Sir Stratford Canning, “to draw a 
strong line of distinction between custom and divine law, inti- 
mating that a practice derived from the former source might be 
abandoned to meet the wishes of Europe, cr even of Great 
Britain alone; but that a law prescribed by God Himself was not to 
be set aside by any human power, and that the Sultan, in attempt- 
ing it, might be exposed to a heavy, perhaps even to a dangerous 
responsibility. ” (Despatch, February 10th, 1844.) After vexa- 
tious delays, and not a few attempts to deceive by vague verbal 
promises, the matter was eventually settled by compromise,— 
England not requiring any formal repeal of the law which the 
Porte termed “ Divine ” (!); andthe Porte making the following 
not very definite engagement—“'To take effectual measures to 
prevent henceforward the execution and putting to death of 
the Christian who is an apostate.” 

In like manner, every concession since made has been ex- 
torted from a reluctant Government, and has only been adopted 
when the choice given was adoption or annihilation. The lan- 
guage, too, in which all the liberal statutes are expressed is so 
obscure and indefinite, that it leaves the painful impression upon 
every mind of lurking dishonesty and intentional deception. 
These facts prove that, “though the Turkish Empire has been seri- 
ously weakened, and has been forced to yield in a few points to 
foreien pressure in order to prevent utter ruin, yet the spirit of 
the Faith which its rulers still protess, and to which the vast 
body of its people still cling, remains unchangeable and intole- 
rant as ever. 

Of late the Muslems have begun to see that their power is 
fast waning, while the numbers, wealth, and influence of the 
Christians in the empire have been steadily advancing. Then, they 
could not rob Christians, beat them, or kill them with impunity, 
as in the good old times. Christians could now venture to ride 
on horses ‘through the streets of Muslem towns; they could walk 
with Muslems on the same pavement, sit with them i in the same 

afé, deliberate with them in the same Divan. If a Muslem 
cursed the religion of a Christian, or called him an infidel, or a 
dog, the latter could even venture to resent the indignity. 
Foreign consuls, too, who in former years dared not set foot on 
the soil, could now successfully interfere on behalf of the op- 
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pressed. All these changes had, within the last few years, made 
a deep impression on the minds of a fanatical and exciteable 

opulace. The attempts made by Christians to throw off the 
aes chains by which they had been bound for centuries, and 
to claim the rights of freemen, roused the slumbering tyranny of 
Islam. The influence acquired by foreign agents in the country, 
and the consciousness that that influence was exerted for the de- 
velopment of liberty, gave rise to feelings of jealousy and bitter 
hatred. At first murmurs and complaints only were heard of 
changed times. Then threats were uttered, and meetings began 
to be held and conspiracies to be formed. Their Sheikhs and 
fanatical dervishes reminded them of the promise of their Pro- 
phet, that “ all nations were the enemies of God, and were to be 
subdued by the armies of the faithful.” They made inflamma- 
tory harangues, choosing for their texts such passages from the 
Koran as the following :—“ I will put fear in the hearts of the 
infidels . . . . Wherefore strike off their heads, and the ends of 
their fingers. This shall be their punishment because they have 
resisted God and his apostle... . . Fight against them until 
they cease to oppose you, and until the religion of God be every- 
where triumphant. . . . . Prophet of God, stir up the faithful 
to war! If twenty of you be courageous, ye shall conquer two 
hundred ; and if a hundred fight, a thousand infidels shall fall 
before them. God has not permitted any prophet to lead off 
captives until he has made a great slaughter of infidels in the 
earth.” —( Koran, ch. viii.) On hearing these terrible injunc- 
tions from their “ divine law,” what wonder if they proceeded to 
execute them! They commenced by isolated assaults on native 
Christians and on Frank residents and travellers, as if to try 
their strength. In 1850 the Christian quarter of Aleppo was 
partially sacked, and a number of its inhabitants murdered. In 
1851 an attempt was made at a similar deed in Damascus ; the 
“nglish consul detected the plot, but the Turkish troops sent to 
quell the outbreak plundered the Christian village of Malila, 
and committed most brutal outrages on the women, who had taken 
refuge in a church. During the whole of 1853-4 the Christians 
of Syria were kept in a state of alarm, in consequence of the 
threats and menacing attitude of the Muslems. In 1856 a Bri- 
tish agent and his family were burned to ashes in Marash. In 
the same year the Protestant chapel and school, and the English 
consulate at Nablous, were plundered, the consul’s father was 
killed, and a number of others were severely beaten. In 1857 
the fanatics of Gaza tore down the consular flags, and refused to 
allow a single agent of a foreign power to reside within their 
ruinous walls. In the beginning of 1858 an American mission 
family was attacked at Jafla: one man was murdered, another 
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severely wounded; and the female members of the family were 
exposed to brutal violence such as recalled the horrors of Cawn- 
pore. In the summer of the same year the Jeddah massacre 
took place; and in the autumn an English lady was murdered 
in Jerusalem. During this and the two preceding years, Frank 
travellers were insulted and robbed in almost every part of the 
country. The Turkish authorities scarcely noticed these out- 
rages. The complaints and grave charges laid before them were 
treated with inditterence; and in some cases the complainants 
were driven from their tribunals with curses. The Kuropean 
consuls, too, lost much of their prestige and power. ‘The Pashas 
paid no regard to their remonstrances, which, strange to say, were 
not as vigorously supported as heretofore by the ambassadors at 
Jonstantinople. It was observed by the foreign merchants resi- 
dent in Syria, that the Ottoman policy was openly becoming not 
only anti-European, but anti-Christian; and that the prejudices 
and antipathies of the Muslems were being encouraged and fos- 
tered by the authorities. Alarmed at these things, they drew up 
a strong letter of remonstrance, and forwarded it to the ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople and the home Governments. 

A decided and most dangerous reaction had thus taken place. 
There is evidence suflicient to prove that a conspiracy was formed 
for the total extermination of the Christian population. Even 
the lazy Turkish Pashas could not shut their eyes to these things, 
or their ears to the warnings of the consuls and influential Rayahs. 
Yet they acted in such a way as if they were privy to the plot, 
and prepared to facilitate its execution. ‘Towards the close of 
1859, when the whole country was in such a state of excitement, 
the great body of the regular troops were removed to Constanti- 
nople; and early in the present year the remainder were so quar- 
tered as to leave the Christians at the mercy of wild fanatics. 
During the same period the Pasha of Beyrout was using his best 
endeavours to break up the Maronite community into rival fac- 
tions, and to foster the old efmity and strife between them and 
the Druzes. How entirely successful he was in both these efforts 
is shown by the consular despatches. The commencement of a 
mountain war was evidently intended to be the signal for a 
general rising against the Christians. 

Here, then, were the circumstances which prepared the way 
for the recent outbreak. It was no sudden or unexpected ebul- 
lition of popular fury; it had been long premeditated and skil- 
fully planned. The Druzes were not its criginators; they were 
the mere tools of others. The real source of all Syria’s troubles 
and calamities is the spirit of that faith which excites and 
maddens the vast body of its inhabitants. The Muslems were 
the chief projectors of the recent massacre; and we shall see 
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that they were the chief actors in all its bloodiest scenes. The 
Turkish officials encouraged and fostered the fanatical spirit ; 
and we shall also see that they materially aided in the terrible 
work of butchery. 

At the commencement of the war between the Christians and 
the Druzes, a considerable force of Turkish troops, including 
artillery, regular infantry, and a few squadrons of Bashi-Bazouks, 
were encamped at the base of Lebanon, under the command of 
Khursheed Pasha of Beyrout. The following extract of a despatch 
from Consul-General Moore, dated May 31st, will show how they 
acted, and by what spirit they were animated :— 

“ It is reported that yesterday the Turkish troops fired upon 
the Christians of Hadat and Baabda, and burnt their villages, as 
well as Wady Shahroor and Aaria, and some hamlets in the 
plain. Artillery was used by command of Khursheed Pasha, 
but under what circumstances, and against whom directed, is not 
positively known. After the attack the Christians fled, panic- 
struck. On their departure their houses were burnt and pil- 
laged. The irregulars (Bashi-Bazouks) are reported to have 
taken an active part in committing every sort of depredation and 
violence against the Christians, on their person and property. 
The residences of the Emirs of the Shehab family were also burnt. 

“ Emir Beshir el-Kassim, ex-Governor of Mount Lebanon, a 
man 85 years of age and quite blind, whilst being led away from 
his house at Baabda by his servants, was attacked, it is stated, 
by Bashi-Bazouks, when his servants fled and left the Emir to 
his fate. The body, on being recovered, was found wounded by 
sword-cuts, and the throat cut. 

“ A body of Christians, who had collected from different 
hamlets since the outbreak of disturbances, at the Christian 
village of Damour, had, in their apprehension of being attacked 
there, left that village to come to Beyrout for greater safety. On 
their way during last night, they were fallen upon by a body of 
Druzes, Metualis, and Bashi-Bazouks, who plundered, killed, 
and wounded many of them, irrespective of sex and age. The 
number of killed is not yet positively ascertained, but it is com- 
puted to exceed fifty.” — (Papers relating to Disturbances in 
Syria, p. 6.) 

On the 2d of June, about 300 men, with a large body of 
women and children, fled from the neighbouring mountains to- 
wards Sidon for refuge. On approaching the gates the Turkish 
regular troops drove them back with their bayonets; they were 
then attacked by hordes of Druzes, Muslems from the city, and 
Bashi-Bazouks, who massacred all the men and many of the 
women and children. 

On the 3d of June the town of Hasbeya was attacked by the 
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Druzes. A garrison of 200 regular troops occupied the palace— 
a place of sufficient strength to resist any assault of Druzes. 
The garrison was under the command of Colonel Osman Bey. 
The Christians defended themselves for a time. On the 4th 
they were overpowered by numbers, and fled to the palace, 
begging the protection of the garrison. The Colonel offered 
them a written guarantee, pledging the faith of the Sultan for 
their personal safety, on condition they delivered up their arms. 
This they did; and immediately their arms were handed over to 
the Druzes. They were now kept for seven days in the palace, 
and suffered severely from hunger and thirst. On the 11th an 
officer of Sheikh Said Jemblat arrived with 300 Druzes; and at 
the same time another Druze chief, called Kinj, who was also an 
employé of the Government. The latter was accompanied by an 
aide-de-camp of the Commander-in-chief at Damascus. These 
had an interview with Osman Bey; immediately after which the 
gate of the palace was thrown open, the Druzes rushed in, “ and 
murdered the people within, the soldiers preventing any from 
escaping or concealing themselves, pushing them forward to be 
massacred.”-—( Despatches. Consul Brant to Sir H. Bulwer.) 
The number of victims was about 1000! After the fall of Has- 
beya, the Druzes, now about 4000 strong, marched northward 
up the valley to Rasheya, a large village at the base of Hermon, 
containing a considerable Christian population. Here also there 
was a Turkish garrison under a colonel, stationed in a strong 
palace of the Emir Shehab. About 800 men of the Christian 
population took refuge there, and were massacred in cold blood 
—the soldiers looking on and aiding in the carnage. 

The Druze army continued its march up the great plain of 
Bukaa (the ancient Ceele-Syria) to attack the town of Zahleh. 
Zahleh is the largest town of Lebanon, and contained a popula- 
tion of 11,000 souls, exclusively Christian. It is situated in a 
wild glen, on the eastern side of the mountain range, about a 
mile above the plain. In addition to its ordinary inhabitants, a 
large number of refugees from exposed villages in the Bukaa had 
congregated here. Its people are warlike and well armed, and 
they made preparations for an obstinate defence. The Druzes 
were joined by Arabs from the desert, Kurds from Damascus, 
and Metawileh from Baalbek. When this news reached Bey- 
rout, the consular body urged Khursheed Pasha to send troops 
for the protection of the Christians. He accordingly despatched 
a body of 500 regulars, with one field-piece. ‘This sealed the 
doom of Zahleh. These troops were joined by a large force of 
Druzes from Lebanon, with whom they at once fraternized. On 
the 19th they reached the heights commanding Zahleh, and opened 
fire with the field-piece upon the town. On seeing this, the other 
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Druze army rushed up the glen from the plain. The Christians 
were panic-stricken, and took to flight through the defiles of the 
mountains ; their town was immediately plundered and burnt. 

The Druzes next marched on Deir el-Kamr, the capital of the 
southern division of Lebanon, and one of the most prosperous 
and beautiful towns in the mountains. Its inhabitants were all 
Christians, and numbered about 7000. They had been pre- 
viously attacked, and, after an obstinate fight, had been forced to 
surrender unconditionally. Their houses were then plundered. 
The wretched people, hearing the Druzes were again approach 
ing, resolved to defend their lives to the last. “ But the Gover- 
nor, who had 400 troops in the Serai (palace), while at Bteddin, 
half-a-mile off, there were 300 more, told them they had nothing 
to fear if they would give him up their arms, and he insisted on 
their doing so. ‘They applied for an escort to come to Beyrout ; 
this he would in no wise permit. Their valuables he made them 
place in the Serai, and then ordered a great part of the popula- 
tion there. So men, women, and children were all crowded 
together in the Serai, under his protection, on the night of the 
20th. On the morning of the 21st, the Druzes collected round 
the town; one of their leaders came to the Serai and desired to 
speak with the Governor. A conversation was carried on in a 
low voice. .. . . At last a question was asked, to which the 
Governor gave the answer, “ Hepsi” (“all”). ‘Thereupon the 
Druze disappeared, but in a few moments the gate was thrown 
open, and in rushed the fiends, cutting down and slaughter- 
ing every male, the soldiers co-operating.”—(Despatches. Mr 
Graham to Lord Dufferin.) About 1200 males perished in that 
one day! 

These facts prove beyond question the incomparable perfidy 
and cruelty of those men to whom the Sultan had committed 
the government of Syria. But these, alas! are not all the facts. 
The most terrible act in the whole tragedy has yet to come. 

The great city of Damascus lies at the eastern base of Anti- 
Lebanon, far removed from the seat of war. Its governor is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole army of Syria. It contains a 
large garrison, a strong castle, and a good park of artillery. 
During the whole war no Druze force ever approached within 
thirty miles of it. Yet from the first outbreak its fanatical in- 
habitants never ceased to threaten and abuse the Christians. 
No steps were taken to check them. It would be needless 
labour now to show how the Turkish officials, from the highest 
to the lowest, encouraged and aided in the fearful carnage. It 
is enough to state that /ield-Marshal Ahmet Pasha, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Syrian Army, and Governor-General of the 
Pashalic, three Colonels, two Chiefs of Police, and above one- 
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hundred and fifty inferior officers and privates, have been since 
tried, condemned, and executed ! 

On Monday morning, the 9th of July, Damascus contained a 
Christian population of about 20,000 souls, and probably 6000 
or 7000 refugees who had fled hither for protection. They 
occupied one quarter of the old city, extending from the East 
Gate, on both sides of the “street called Straight.” Many of 
their houses, from their size and the richness of their decorations, 
might be called palaces. In wealth, intelligence, and commercial 
enterprise, some of the Christian merchants were not surpassed 
by any ‘n Syria. The whole body of the people were peaceful 
and industrious. . . . . On the evening of that day the Muslem 
mob rose upon them, without provocation and without cause. 
They were joined by the local police, and many of the regular 
troops. Before the 15th the whole Christian quarter was burned 
to ashes; upwards of 5000 Christians were slaughtered, and 
nearly 1000 others wounded ; while many hundreds of widows 
and poor orphan girls were in the hands of the brutal murderers, 
subjected to a fate worse than death itself! To some this may 
appear almost incredible. It is nevertheless strictly true, as the 
following extract of a private letter from the Rev. Smylie Robson 

roves. Mr Robson, from his long residence in the city, from 
bis extensive acquaintance with the people, and from his having 
been an eye-witness of that awful tragedy, had perhaps a better 
opportunity of obtaining correct information than any other man. 
The letter, too, was not written in a time of great excitement 
and uncertainty. It is dated, “ Damascus, 25th August :”— 

“Tt is estimated that more than 3000, say about 34060, 
Damascenes, and about 2000 of the strangers, refugees in the 
city, perished. Nearly all of these were adult males. Many 
women and girls were carried off by the ruffians, and a great 
number grossly outraged. A good many who were left as dead 
by the murderers were only wounded, and in many cases they 
finally made their escape. Some of these are very badly wounded. 
One whom I have known for some years has eight cuts in his 
head, his right arm broken with clubs, a gun-shot wound in his 
left, and sundry other blows, bruises, and wounds in different 
parts of his body. The youngest of the Maluks is much worse 
than even that man. His skull was broken. He got a ball in 
the thigh, besides a great number of other wounds. Meshakah 
is very badly wounded; I fear he has lost the use of his right 
arm. Others seem to have been stunned by one or two blows 
of an axe or a sword, and to have been left for dead... ... 

“The massacre in Damascus was the work of Muslems. 
Damascus was never surrounded, never attacked, never threat- 
ened by Druzes. No Druze force ever approached it. The 
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plunder, conflagration, massacre, and other crimes, were the 
work of the Muslems of the city. Every quarter of the city 
contributed to it. Every class united in the insurrection ; rich 
and poor, merchants and Beys, Sheikhs and Effendis, as well as 
the rabble, police, and Bashi-Bazouks. The police were very 
bad, and so were the Kurdish Horse (Government ‘Irregulars’),” 

The work of outrage and slaughter was by no means confined 
to the places already mentioned; it extended over the whole of 
central Syria, from the Mediterranean to the desert. Mr Rob- 
son’s clear summary of these minor massacres in the Pashalic of 
Damascus is most instructive :— 

“The great massacres of unresisting unarmed men in cold 
blood, were those of Rasheya, Hasbeya, Deir el-Kamr, and 
Damascus. Next to them came the slaughter of Sidon, and 
that below Shuweifat. Besides these, the Druzes committed a 
great many massacres on a small scale, where no resistance was 
offered to them. Thus in Kenakir, in the Hauran, they killed 
some fifty or sixty people—half the Christian population. In the 
village of Kufeir, near Rasheya, they killed about fifty men. In 
short, in other villages of the Hauran—though not in every vil- 
lage—and in most of the villages about Hermon, in Wady-et- 
Teim, and the lower part of the Bukaa, wherever Christians 
were found, the Druzes killed in cold blood a greater or less pro- 
portion of their numbers. The example of the Druzes was fol- 
lowed by the Muslems in a great number of villages on the 
eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon, and the plains along the base of 
it. Thus, at Sunamein, the Muslems killed five or six out of 
twelve or fifteen who happened to be in the village. First and 
last, they have killed about half the Christians of Arbain (nearly 
one hundred). If, however, a Christian became a Muslem, the 
Muslems generally spared him; and the numbers who became 
Muslems very greatly exceeds that of those whom the Muslems 
killed in the villages. . . . . Outrages, I must add, were 
committed on Christians in many villages where no Christians 
live. Thus there were about forty Christians from the moun- 
tains, working at the harvest in Duma—which, you know, has 
no Christian inhabitants. The Sheikh of Duma and his people 
compelled them all to become Muslems, and to be circumcised, 
except one man who refused, and him they killed. . . . . In 
fact, with the exception of one small district (Kara), in every 
village inhabited by Muslems and Christians, from the north 
end of Anti-Lebanon to the Huleh, and in the plains east of the 
mountain range, the Christians had three choices—flight, Islam, 
or death, . . . . Christianity in these regions of Syria has 
sustained a terrible blow. As you know, the Muslems have al- 
ways been killing Christians in this region, and also compelling 
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them to apostatize. But during the six weeks, from 1st June to 
15th July, more have been murdered, and more have been made 
renegades, than during all the seven preceding centuries.” 

With these facts before him, no man will be at a loss to dis- 
cover the true source of Syria’s miseries, and the real origin and 
cause of the recent massacres. Islim is at the root of the whole. 
Its spirit, foul and fierce, animates alike its stranger rulers and 
the great body of its native population. It will permit no 
change, it will tolerate no reform. It will exercise unlimited, 
irresponsible control over the properties and lives of all subject 
to its sway, or it will exterminate them. It will use all agencies, 
it will take advantage of all circumstances, and it will employ all 
means to effect its purposes. It allows no feelings of gratitude, 
honour, or humanity to restrain or set aside its designs. It is 
the determined and deadly enemy of civil and religious liberty. 
So long, therefore, as Islam is paramount in Syria, the case of 
the country is hopeless, because reform is impossible. Islém 
has hitherto opposed every theory of reform forced upon the at- 
tention and acceptance of the Turkish Government; and it has 
effectually prevented the reduction of any accepted theory into 
practice. The language used by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in 
a recent speech in the House of Lords, is striking and most im- 
portant: “It is true the Sultan has accepted, and has even pro- 
claimed to his people, a system of reform, which, if it had been 
properly carried out, might have prevented these disasters, and 
probably would have done so, and placed the empire on a totally 
different footing from what it is now on. Indeed, I must say 
with confidence, that had this been so, the empire would have 
been in a much better condition than at the present moment,—a 
condition of which the disasters which have occurred in Syria 
exhibit so prominent and striking an example. It must occur to 
your Lordships, as well as to myself, that a heavy responsibility 
rests upon the Porte, in consequence of this state of things. If 
we look into the question of Syria, it is impossible not to observe, 
in immediate connection with it, that the great Eastern question 
is involved ; and I don’t hesitate to say that that question is at 
this moment absolutely brought home to our doors by what has 
occurred in Syria. You will in vain put down what has taken 
place there; in vain you will staunch the blood which has flowed ; 
in vain you will take measures to prevent the renewal of those 
atrocities, unless you find the means of engaging the Turkish 
Government to redeem their pledges, and give effectual execu- 
tion to those reforms which have been so often urged upon them. 
Unless that is done, it is my firm conviction that you will only 
patch up the difficulty for the moment; and you will leave the 
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seeds of fresh disturbances and fresh difficulties of a still more 
disastrous and dangerous character.” 

The first step towards the permanent pacification of Syria 
must be the virtual renunciation by its rulers of that faith which 
we have proved to be the enemy of all reform. The various sects 
must be placed on an equal political footing. Their rights as 
men and citizens must be securely guaranteed to every sect, 
tribe, and class. When this is done, the resources of the country 
and the energies of the people will begin gradually to develop 
themselves. But the accomplishment of this will require a wise 
head and a strong hand. It will require more,—it will require 
unity of purpose and of action over the whole land, from Mount 
Taurus to the Sinai Peninsula, during a succession of years. To 
attempt it with the present system of divided authority would be 
vain. To attempt it under the leadership of any of the ordinary 
Turkish Pashas would also be vain. Turkish Pashas are gene- 
rally indolent, and they are universally venal. A temporary 
governor has, besides, no permanent interest in the prosperity of 
the province ; and he would, therefore, have no inducement to 
undertake the arduous and responsible task of remodelling 
Syrian society, and reducing its distracted and discordant 
elements to order and harmony. It is a fact patent to every 
man who knows anything of the East, that every Pasha sent to 
Syria, or elsewhere, pays for his post, and can seldom calculate 
on more than a year’s term of office. His first and grand object 
on reaching his seat of government is to amass sufficient money 
to replenish his purse. His subordinates are forced to contri- 
bute; and such local chiefs as can afford the largest bribes are 
placed over the districts, towns, and villages. What system could 
be invented more admirably fitted to impoverish the country, 
promote party strife, and create rebellion! Each new governor, 
moreover, is to a great extent ignorant of the country, the people, 
and the very language; and he has neither the time nor the in- 
clination to learn. He is at such a distance from Constantinople, 
and the central Government have so many other things to occupy 
their attention, that no watchful control can be exercised over 
his acts. All these facts make it plain, that if Syria is to be 
saved from anarchy and ruin, the statws quo must be abolished. 

There was one brief period in modern times during which 
Syria visibly revived, and appeared to give fair promise of 
future prosperity. That was during the rule of Mohammed 
Aly. His rule was stern, in many cases severe, and in some 
instances perhaps cruel; but it was effectual. In the eight 
short years of his power, notwithstanding all the opposition he 
encountered from Turkey, he reduced the various warlike tribes 
to almost complete subjection, and to a great extent disarmed 
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them. He rendered life and property everywhere secure. He 
gave a blow to Muslem fanaticism, from the effects of which it 
never revived until within the last few months. He compelled 
several of the wandering tribes of the desert to settle down into 
peaceful cultivators of the soil, and he made them all tremble at 
fis name. He opened a wide door for the influx of European 
industry, commerce, and civilisation. Mohammed Aly was 
nominally a Muslem ; but his whole policy tended gradually to 
set aside the spirit and principles of Islim from the civil govern- 
ment of the country. 

Taking all these facts and circumstances into consideration, 
we believe that Syria requires, for its permanent pacification and 
future prosperity, a separate government, somewhat similar to 
that of Egypt. Should it be found impossible to obtain the Porte’s 
consent to an independent government, its ruler might acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the Sultan, and pay a fixed tribute ; yet 
he ought to possess independent administrative power, and an 
army of his own. His independence, in this sense, ought to be 
guaranteed by the European powers; and a mixed commission 
might be appointed to aid in the devising and carrying out of 
needed reforms. The resources of the country are amply suffi- 
cient to maintain such a government ; they only require develop- - 
ment. Both soil and climate are well adapted for the production 
of silk, cotton, olive-oil, and wine, in addition to an abundant 
supply of grain. The population contain in themselves the ele- 
ments of industrial and political greatness. The Western Powers 
have now a fair opportunity of making a noble experiment ; 
and it is to be opel that mutual jealousies and fears will not 
be permitted to interfere. There are surely enough of induce- 
ments to this work, altogether apart from the gratification of 
petty national vanity, or the gaining of mere territorial aggran- 
dizement. There is the preservation of the most interesting 
country in the world from utter ruin, the salvation of half a 
million of human beings from massacre or exile, and the reliev- 
ing of Europe from the almost certain prospect of a general war. 
Prompted by a pure desire to accomplish such great and good 
objects, let our own country faithfully discharge her Eastern 
mission. 
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“ THE animosities are mortal, but the humanities live for ever.” 
So says Christopher North, very finely; and no one was more 
ready to concur in that generous sentiment, than the old enemy 
of whom he was thinking when he uttered it. But it is seldom 
that the heartiest reconciliation can do away with the effects of 
war. Beat your sword into a pruning-hook as you may, and 
you will not heal the scars it once inflicted, nor restore the limbs 
it has lopped off. We fear that the literary enmities of the last 
generation form no exception to the general rule. In some re- 
spects at least, they may serve, as well as any other text, to 
illustrate the terrible tenacity of life which there is in the evil 
that men do. Professor Wilson, and Leigh Hunt, could well 
afford to forget the feuds they had outlived; the one could 
welcome with exuberant applause, works which, twenty years 
earlier, he would probably have assailed with invective as un- 
measured,—the other could receive the kindly criticism of 
his ancient epponent, with all the greater pleasure because of the 
quarter from which it came: but the united generosity of both 
could not altogether obliterate the effects of the old hostility. 
We have no wish to rake up forgotten quarrels. But, since we 
believe that Leigh Hunt’s admirable genius is far less generally 
appreciated than that of any other writer of his own age, and of 
equal mark, we are bound to say that we trace his exclusion 
from his rightful place in the estimation of his contemporaries, 
mainly to the implacable pertinacity of abuse with which his 
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political opponents assailed him; nor does it seem to us at all 
unlikely, that the same cause should continue to operate, though 
in a different way, even in the minds of the present generation. 
We are far from saying, in the teeth of Bentley, that a man 
can be permanently “ written down,” except by himself. Still less 
do we mean to imply the existence anywhere of the old per- 
sonal bitterness of hatred, which the outspoken politics of the 
Examiner newspaper, brought upon its luckless editor. Hardly 
aremaining partisan of those days, we should imagine, would 
wish to be greatly outdone in charity even by the large-hearted 
leader whose magnificent declaration of peace we have quoted. 
All malicious and angry feelings have been as fugitive, we doubt 
not, as the wretched controversy which provoked them. But 
the wrong done, we say again, has been far more durable. 
Leigh Hunt was so long and so shamefully misrepresented, that 
eople came almost of necessity to share in the antipathy, who 
iad no share whatever in the original dissensions which gave 
rise to it. To the great body of the public his name was made 
familiar only in connection with accents of contempt, and indig- 
nation, and reproach. And even when, under the gentle influ- 
ence of time, people who had heard nothing of him but slander, 
came to think somewhat better of the man, it would have been 
strange if the old prejudice had not retained vitality enough to 
make them undervalue the writings. 
Mr Hunt’s early writings, moreover, as it seems to us, were of 
a class which must suffer most from prejudice, if they happen to 
be exposed to it. Their claims to recognition were more apt to 
be defeated by ridicule and harsh criticism than those of far less 
valuable works. Truly original as they were, they were not such 
as produce an immediately powerful effect on the general mind. 
They excited both delight and admiration inthoseto whose sympa- 
thies they appealed, and who were at all willing to surrenderthem- 
selves to the charm ; but this was by means of such quiet beauties 
as force their way into no mind that is prepossessed against them. 
“You must lovethem ere to you they willseem worthy of your love;” 
and it is obvious how greatly the likelihood of their seeming so will 
be diminished, if all the power, and wit, and sarcasm of the pre- 
vailing criticism of the day are exerted to convince you that they 
are worthy of your contempt. This was their unlucky fate with 
the generation of readers to whom they were first offered. They 
ossessed, also, certain peculiarities, which it was easy to distort 
into really offensive deformities; peculiarities which, judi- 
ciously handled, were made to excite feelings much more nearly 
resembling personal antipathy than literary disapprobation. Mr 
Hunt began very early, as he expresses it in his autobiography, 
“to talk to the reader in his own person, and compare notes 
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with him on all sorts of personal subjects ;” and while he dis- 
coursed on personal tastes, and feelings, and experiences, he 
fairly owns that there was in his mode of doing so, an occasional 
self-complacency, to which neither his maturer self nor lis anta- 
gonists of the moment hesitate to apply a much harsher name. 
We, at this time of day, can see no reason why the veteran man 
of letters should conceal his conviction that he has been “the 
means of circulating some knowledge and entertainment in 
society.” There is nothing ungraceful, or unbecoming, in the 
satisfaction, with which the Leigh Hunt of 1850 looks back upon 
the work of a lifetime. But when the hebdomadal author of the 
Examiner, and the Indicator, allowed such self-congratulations 
to escape him, he offered a handle to the wicked wit of his Tory 
antagonists which it was not in humanity to neglect. What 
they called the “egregious vanity” of the man, was ridiculed 
with wonderful cleverness: it was made to yield endless merri- 
ment to the readers of certain publications ; but if the mode of 
dealing with it had been as dull as it was the reverse, the charge 
in itself was almost fatal to the reception of such a writer. This 
is the foible of all others which we are the readiest to believe 
against an author, and the slowest to pardon. Can the Life of 
Johnson bribe us, to forgive James Boswell? Leigh Hunt, in 
those days, had shown no such delightful cause why sentence 
should not be pronounced against him. And the worst of it all 
was, as we have hinted, that the accusation was not without 
some colourable ground. All the vanity he had lay in one 
direction ; and in that direction, it had been so encouraged and 
pampered, that the marvel is, not that some fine and noble traits 
of the young author should at first have been concealed under 
such a fantastical growth, but that the real modesty and natural 
strength of the man should ever have broken through it. 

It must have been a wonderfully constituted nature indeed, 
that could have resisted the early triumphs which, long before 
his name was heard of in the great world, it was his misfortune 
to achieve. He had a boyish turn for writing verses; and by 
the time he was sixteen, his father had collected and published 
certain juvenile scraps,—worthless imitations, the poet afterwards 
thought them, of Akenside, and Collins, and Gray, but which 
both father and son at that time sufficiently admired. This in- 
discretion had the natural result. In the family circle, of course, 
the young author was assured—nor was it at all difficult to 
convince him—that he was a prodigy of genius. The fame of 
his writings extended even to Oxford, and to the scholarly pre- 


cincts of the Charter House. The very critics were kind; and 
though one friend, more sagacious than the rest, gently warned 
him that “the shelves were full,” he resolved, in the plenitude 
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of conscious power, that for him at least the world should be 
forced “to make another.” His very industry left no time for 
those swellings of self-glorification to subside. Before he was 
out of his teens, he had written too many poems, and essays, and 
plays, to leave much chance of his becoming conscious of his own 
youth and presumption. His first publications that happened 
to attract much notice—certain theatrical criticisms which he 
contributed to a newspaper—except among his immediate friends, 
were not of a kind, nor was the reception they met with such as 
at all to diminish his sense of importance, or his notions of his 
own ability. We have no doubt they possessed considerable 
merit, though their author, in later life, does not seem to have 
thought so. They were the first of their kind, since the days of 
the Rosciad, that made any pretence of independence or candour, 
to say nothing of discrimination ; and, good or bad, they were so 
successful with the players and playgoing people, to whom chiefly 
they were addressed, that Master Betty himself—who, by the 
way, met with little admiration or respect from the young critic, 
his brother prodigy—was never more lauded, and flattered, and 
marvelled at than he. Who can wonder, then, that a youth 
who had lived all his life among books—who thought belles let- 
tres the most important thing in the world—who had been 
puffed, and petted, and praised from sixteen to twenty—who 
can wonder that when Leigh Hunt began to talk to the world 
in his own person, he should be little inclined to underrate his 
claims to be heard, or the importance of his opinions. It is for 
us, however, at the distance of half a century, to make such 
allowances. The Tory partisans of the day were not very likely 
to do so. They did not. When the young editor began to 
expound his political opinions, as he owns, after rather an oracu- 
lar fashion—when he ventured to attack, not the Prince Regent 
only, but the good old King, and even Sir Walter, the Master 
himself—the bitterness of wrath with which they assailed him 
was unparalleled even in those times. It was nothing to revile 
his opinions, his writings, his public conduct. Every weapon 
of controversy was directed against these,—the bitterest sarcasm 
—the broadest ridicule—the fiercest abuse—the most reckless 
misrepresentation. But his assailants never dreamed of restrict- 
ing themselves within such limits as these. No ground was too 
sacred : his private life, his dearest relationships, his very person 
and habits, were made subjects of attack ; and under the wildest 
misconception with regard to them all. ‘This beautiful poet, 
this exquisite critic and essayist, this most amiable, accomplished, 
and high-minded man, was denounced to our fathers in the most 
influential publications of their day, not merely as an ignorant 
democrat, who was for pulling down everything that other men 
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revered—not merely as an irreligious and bad writer—but as 
the most hateful, contemptible, nay, loathsome of human beings. 

A great deal of this abuse, no doubt, was showered upon him 
in a half-conscious spirit of exaggeration. Its authors, probably, 
neither meant nor expected this kind of language to be received 
as a literal exposition of the truth. If so, they gave the world 
credit for more wit than it possessed. Almost everybody be- 
lieved them. “ Persons,” he tells us, “in subsequently becom- 
ing acquainted with me, sometimes expressed their surprise at 
finding me no other than I was in face, dress, manners, and very 
walk ; to say nothing of the conjugality which they found at my 
fireside, and the affection which I had the happiness of enjoying 
among my friends in general.” It became an axiom of criticism, 
that Hunt should be vituperated in all these particulars. We 
have heard, for example, that an able writer, who now knows 
how to derive no small enjoyment from Leigh Hunt’s works, 
thought it in those early days the natural climax of an angry 
paragraph, to call the unfortunate object of his censure “ a man 
who could read Leigh Hunt himself without disgust.” 

It is little to say of so long a course of unscrupulous abuse— 
it is all we shall say of it here, however—that it necessarily 
placed its victim ata sad disadvantage with the world. Very 
many of Leigh Hunt’s readers used to come to him on their 
guard against whatever evidence of wit, or sense, or thought- 
fulness his writings might chance to contain. Such a posture 
of mind is not the most favourable for appreciating any man’s 
merits; and of all men and writers, Hunt is the one that must 
suffer from it the most. If, at the very time we are opening his 
book, we are deeply impressed with a sense of an author's per- 
sonal demerits, we shall probably find little difficulty in shutting 
our eyes to the keenest wit, or the soundest judgment that ever 
expressed themselves with the pen of the writer. But delicate sen- 
sibility, and imaginativeness, conceal themselves far more readily 
than those more direct and obvious excellencies, from a hostile 
critic. And the matter becomes hopeless, indeed, when the 
obnoxious author’s individuality pervades all his writings, when 
his character and habits, his own modes of thinking and feeling, 
are prominent in every page. With Leigh Hunt’s best writ- 
ings this is notably the case. Self-portraiture, consciously or 
unconsciously, forms so large a part of his most characteristic 
Indicators and Seers, that it is impossible to have a prejudice 
against the man without almost as heartily disliking the book. 
Egotism in writing may be very delightful, or very much the 
reverse. Leigh Hunt’s is so kindly, so simple and manly—so 
full of all love, and hope, and cheerfulness—it has its roots in so 
hearty and general a sense of fellowship with all mankind—in 
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so genuine and diffusive a sympathy with all things, animate 
and inanimate, with whatever is good and beautiful in nature, 
great or small ;—in short, to use a favourite word of his own and 
Lord Bacon’s, there is so much “universality” in his very ego- 
tism, that we should no more dream of applying the term in its 
offensive sense to him, than to Montaigne, or Isaac Bickerstaff, 
or to his own and all men’s well-beloved Charles Lamb. But 
the merit of this kind of writing, even when it is that of a man 
of true genius, is apt to lie, like “a jest’s prosperity,” “in the 
ear of him that hears it.” Only convince yourself that the plea- 
santest egotist is a person you ought to dislike or to despise, and 
you will see nothing but puerile folly in every graceful play 
of his imagination ; in his most catholic spirit of humanity, 
nothing but the narrowest selfishness. 
Leigh Hunt’s egotism, whether-for praise or blame, seems to 
us something more than a mere literary characteristic. He ap- 
ears constantly in his books, chiefly because books are “the 
lout and the main region” of his life. He never attempts to 
make that sort of separation, which, according to Goethe, “every 
man that aims at perfect culture must accomplish in himself.” 
Whether an observance of this dictum of the great artist, be or 
be not necessary for artistic perfection, we do not pretend to say. 
Leigh Hunt was certainly less capable of obeying it than far 
inferior workmen. He could not live, as it were, in many inde- 
pendent worlds, or in more than one; and, as he did not part 
with his own conscious individuality in looking at a beautiful 
picture or landscape, in reading a poem that pleased him, in 
contemplating a noble action, or in writing about the action, the 
picture, or the poem,—-so also, he carried into every other sphere 
of activity in which he happened to be engaged, the same nature 
with which he had enjoyed such things as these, and the recollec- 
tion of the emotions with which they had affected him. All his 
joys, his sorrows, his emotions, and his meditations, were linked 
together in one entire sensitive and enthusiastic nature. He could 
not look at one thing like a poet, and at another like a practical 
man of the world. His imaginative power was not so lofty as that 
of some of his contemporaries ; but it pervaded his whole life and 
being more thoroughly. It was not a talent which he applied, 
when it pleased him, to the production of a literary work. It 
mingled with all he suffered and all he did. It was innate, and 
inextricably interwoven with his whole intelligent, and sentient 
nature ; as much at work when he was engaged in the merest 
drudgery of his profession of letters, or the most prosaic business 
of daily life, as when he was writing the Story of Rimini, or 
reading the Faery Queen. In the one occupation, or the other, 
he was equally “delighted to rove through the meanders of en- 
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chantment,” as Johnson says about one of his poets ; and as that 
poet himself says about another,— 


“His undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung.” 


The magic wonders in which he believed, however, were 
those which had been sung for him by the poets whom he loved. 
Spenser and the Italians had bestowed upon him a territory, in 
which he lived, far more than either at Hampstead or Pisa; and 
filled it with noble and graceful shapes. This imaginary world 
was as vivid a reality to him as that which was visibly and 
tangibly present to his senses. He laments, on one occasion, his 
“inconsiderate habit of taking books for the only end in life.” 
He did so, because books were not only the object of life, but 
life itself to him. The actual Italy, with its vineyards and 
olive grounds, was neither so real nor so beautiful a country to 
him as the Italy of the poets, which he had learned to know 
among the oaks and elms of England,—the pleasant land 
which he could create for himself, at a wish. In short, he pos- 
sessed in marvellous perfection the old, familiar, admirable gift 
of castle-building ; but it was castle-building of a very rare and 
ethereal description. The slenderest links of association brought 
before him something beautiful which he had read in a book. 
In all the miseries of a wretched sea voyage, he consoled himself 
by thinking of the wanderings of Ulysses, and Circe’s Island, and 
Calypso’s, or of Venus rising from the lucid waters, or of Shak- 
spere and “ the still-vext Bermoothes.” When he was receiving 
sentence for a libel on the Prince Regent, it was comfort enough 
to have in his pocket the Comus of Erycius Plateanus ; “a satire 
on Bacchuses and their Revellers.” And who, that has read it, 
can forget the delight, with which he screens the barred windows 
of his room in prison with venetian blinds, and papers the walls 
with a trellis of roses, and colours the ceiling with clouds and 
sky? The best regulated mind must envy the enchanter who 
fills his storm-tost cabin with beautiful goddesses and ancient 
heroes, brings summer into barred chambers, and the country 
into Horsemonger Lane. These pleasures of the imagination 
were delightful realities to Hunt. He might fairly say with 
Wordsworth, that he found in these things, 


“A substantial world both pure and good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
There find I personal themes, a plenteous store, 
Matter, wherein right voluble I am, 
To which I listen with a ready ear.” 
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And no careful reader of his Autobiography will be disposed to 
question his right to continue the quotation, and to say, 


‘“‘ Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought.” 


This tone of mind, however, like others, has its characteristic 
defects. One of these we have glanced at. He lived so much 
in the world of books, that he could find no other standard for 
judging of things and men. To him, also, it was a mischievous 
consequence, that more prosaic people, as well as some who were 
very far from prosaic, were apt to mistake for fantastic foppery 
and affectation, what was really on his part the most simple and 
natural manner of speaking and acting. When a gentleman, for 
example, come to years of discretion, proposes to keep Shak- 
spere’s birth-day by wandering about all day with the plays 
under his arm; by a dinner party, after which Shakspere’s 
volumes are to come on the table, “ lying among the dessert like 
laurels ;” where, instead of songs, the persons present are to be 
called upon for scenes ; where the ladies are to be crowned with 
violets, because it was his favourite flower; where the poet’s 
bust, by way of prasens Divus, is to occupy the principal place, 
and everybody in turn to lay before it a sacrifice of quotations ; 
we cannot imagine the possibility of his finding another English- 
man to regard this “enthusiasm in high taste” as anything but 
the most childish silliness. Leigh Hunt, however, makes such 
a suggestion in perfect good faith; he would have found a 
genuine expression of his real feelings in such pretty play: 
laurels and crowns of violets had a real and affecting meaning 
to him, which they convey no longer to other minds ; and as, in 
the spirit, a great part of his life was spent in such innocent 
Arcadian scenes, he could see nothing unnatural or absurd in 
proposing to transact for once in the flesh, the daily business of 

is dreams. He remembered how Filicaia, and less illustrious 
Italian gentlemen and ladies of grave years, had “literally 
played at Arcadians, in gardens made for the purpose,” and re- 
spected those “ poetical grown children,” and sympathized with 
them entirely. No one can wonder, however, if the most im- 
aginative of Englishmen were puzzled by such fancies as these 
in an Englishman’s mouth, and little disposed to regard them 
with respect. We have little doubt that the unlucky failure of 
his connection with Lord Byron had more to do with this cha- 
racteristic of Hunt’s, than with any other uncongeniality of dis- 
— “T hate an author who’s all author,” says his splenetic 

ordship. A man of fashion, a man of the world, with all the 
blood of all the Byrons in his veins, the most famous poet of his 
time placed poetical genius far lower in the scale of things to be 
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admired, than the writer whose prose and verse together had 
brought him nothing better than a ruinous fine and two years ina 
jail. He, too, could wander, when it pleased him, in the realms 
of imagination, and by the shores of old romance; but he was 
just as much perplexed and irritated, nevertheless, as any other 
London dandy would have been, by this singular phenomenon 
of a poet, who never could be forgetful of his high calling; who 
was always living in an ideal world; always seeking for the sacred 
haunts of Spenser and Milton, looking at the sweet and solemn 
visions which had inspired their genius—listening to the endless 
whisper of the laurels “on the ledges of their hill.” “TI think 
Hunt a good principled and able man,” writes Lord Byron. “I 
do not know what world he has lived in. I have lived in three 
or four, but none of them like his Keats, and kangaroo terra in- 
cognita.” Even serious matters, in the eyes of many, had a 
certain air of absurdity thrown round them in this way. It is 
easy to understand with what contemptuous impatience, many a 
thorough-going matter-of-fact politician must have looked upon 
the sentimental prisoner and the bower of roses ; how difficult “a 
man of plain understanding” might find it, to persuade himself 
that such a person was anything but a trifler and a coxcomb,— 
“a delicate-handed, dilettante, priest” of liberty, at the best. 
Those who so judged him were wrong. Neither his literary 
nor his political career deserved such a censure. His newspaper 
may have been arrogant enough, perhaps, both in plan and 
conduct. That shows itself to the knowing, in the very title. 
It was Swift’s famous paper he was thinking of, when he called 
his the Examiner ; fully resolving, at the same time, that its wit 
and fine writing, though not its politics, should be worthy of that 
great predecessor. It was only in later life that he came to 
understand how hopelessly beyond the reach of Mr Leigh Hunt, 
anno etatis 24, were the statesmanlike familiarity with life and 
the world, the masculine grasp and knowledge of public affairs, 
even the clear and nervous eloquence, which made Swift the 
prop of a Ministry. The qualities he did bring to his task were 
not precisely those which “ Lord Treasurer” and ‘ Mr Secre- 
tary” looked for from their Examiner. They would hardly have 
thanked him for liberality of opinion, or an honest desire to 
do right; nor would they have cared much more, we fancy, for 
another characteristic inseparable from any work in which Hunt 
had a share—“a fusion of literary taste into all subjects what- 
soever.” He tells us that his specially political knowledge was 
slender. His opinions came to him through his feelings; but they 
were generally sound, because his feelings were good and ele- 
vated. He was able to say, ten years ago, that his old views were 
the same, “as those now swaying the destinies of the country;” 
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and obtain them how he might, he held them seriously, ear- 
nestly, likeaman. He was not playing with those questions. He 
was no sham martyr. When, in his old age, he gave the world 
the story of his life, he showed that he had not passed through 
its many troubles without learning to acknowledge frankly his 
own foibles and vanities, as well as to smile very kindly at those 
of others. But one merit, amid many confessions and regrets, 
he felt fairly entitled to claim, viz., that, as a public political 
writer, animated by a single-hearted zeal for the public good, he 
was ready to shrink from no sacrifice, or suffering, that might lie 
between him and his object. Our readers know how soon and 
how thoroughly his willingness to make sacrifices for principle, was 
put to the test. ‘The story is told in his own modest and touch- 
ing narrative of his life ; and so told, that no reader of any party 
—Tros Ti yriusve, what does it matter now? we have left the 
prejudices of both far behind—can help feeling how genuine was 
the honesty, how real the suffering, which he had to endure. Per- 
haps some such discipline may have been necessary to awaken the 
hardier virtues in his sanguine, buoyant, tropical temperament. 
He himself seems to have thought so. He congratulates himself, 
with amusing naiveté, on his discovery, by an accident, that he is 
not without personal courage. This is in his early manhood ; in 
later life, the rarer kindof courage which we call patience, fortitude, 
endurance, was required of him; and in no evil hour was he found 
wanting. His Autobiography is delightful for many things: for 
its eraceful sketches of old times and manners ; for its happy and 
life-like pictures, of all sorts of interesting people ; but, most of all, 
for the invincible gallantry of his long struggle with a hard fate. 
Early training had hardly prepared him to meet pain, except 
with timidity. ‘His mother’s first lessons, and the influence of 
her life, had given him “an ultra-sympathy with the least show 
of suffering.” This lady was living at Philadelphia when the 
American Revolution broke out ; her husband had taken the 
unpopular side, and was roughly treated by the mob. “My 
father’s danger,” says Mr Hunt, “and the war-whoops of the 
Indians, which she heard in Philadelphia, had shaken her soul as 
well as frame. She looked at the bustle and discord of the pre- 
sent state of society with frightened aversion. The sight of two 
men fighting in the streets would drive her in tears down another 
road; and I remember, when we lived near the Park, she would 
take me a long circuit out of the way, rather than hazard the 
spectacle of the soldiers.” Something of this poor lady’s nervous 
apprehension remained with her son, infused into all his writings 
an abhorrence of all strife and discord, and, above all, of war. 
Suffering shocked and horrified him. In the very contemplation 
of it, he shared it. W hen, for example, he expresses his indig- 
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nation at the cruelty and brutality of angling, and, asking why 
people will seek amusement in sufferings that are unnecessary and 
avoidable, entreats mankind to abandon a selfish pleasure—he is 
not arguing a matter of opinion so much as he is feeling pain,— 
telling us how much he feels it, and begging us not to inflict it. 
Other humane men discourse scholarly, and wisely, on the cruelty 
of the “ gentle craft ;” and we turn away from them, with Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s conviction, that there is a great deal to be 
said on both sides of the question. But not Mr Wyndham him- 
self, who found a great deal to say for bull-baiting ; not Roger 
Ascham, who, if he had completed his meditated treatise on that 
excellent sport, would no doubt have found a great deal to say 
for cock-fighting; no one can pretend to meet Leigh Hunt’s 
complaint with an answer in words. The hook is tearing his 
own jaws, while he thinks of the obnoxious pastime ;_he is gasp- 
ing his own life out, in some fatal foreign atmosphere. The 
sensibility may be overstrained, that suffers so much with the 
suffering of “the meanest things that breathe ;” but, at least, it 
does not leave him without feeling, for the greater agonies that 
men inflict upon one another. He never can say enough of the 
horror, and astonishment, with which he thinks about war; he 
writes a poem about it, shuddering at the frightful scenes he is 
trying to paint; half-maddened by the pangs he ascribes to the 
wounded ; marvelling what had given him courage to approach 
such a subject. 

But this keenness of sensibility, with which wanton and un- 
necessary pain affects him, vanishes when the inevitable evils of 
his own life are to be met. The first of his serious mishaps, he 
might have avoided by a sacrifice of integrity. Before sentence 
was pronounced on the libeller of the Prince Regent, he was 
made to understand that, by making certain concessions, he 
might escape imprisonment if he pleased. He preferred to 
carry his self-respect with him to jail. The calamity which 
this sentence inflicted was formidable enough in itself; it was 
doubled to him by ill health, and the results of ill health 
melancholy and hypochondria. His physicians had recommended 
exercise on horseback, and the fresh sea-breezes of Brighton, and 
the painfulness of the disorder was not likely to be lessened 
when ten or eleven locked doors lay between the sufferer and his 
cure. “The first night I slept there,” he tells us, “I listened 
to them, one after another, till the weaker part of my heart died 
within me. Every fresh turning of the key seemed a malignant 
insult to my love of liberty.” But since those accumulated evils 
could not be avoided, the force of them must be broken by a 
brave resistance. The dreaded fits of nervousness he resolved 
to meet by taking such violent exercise as was possible, “ pacing 
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backwards and forwards for the space of three hours.” Those 
who know anything of hypochondriacal anxieties, will not under- 
rate this evidence of vigour; and the energy with which he 
threw off all of calamity that could be thrown off, was equalled 
by that, with which he endeavoured to neutralize its inevitable 
effects, by some counterbalancing enjoyment. He reckons up 
the blessings which he owes to his imprisonment: friends that 
never might have come to him otherwise—experiences of love 
and sympathy which a lifetime might not otherwise have brought 
him. He finds an inexhaustible interest in the new characters, 
with whom adversity makes him acquainted ; the absurd dignity, 
cunning, and vulgar acuteness of one jailor; the good heart and 
rough outside of another; the strange delicacy of a turnkey’s 
wife, going through the most unpleasant duties with the nerves 
of a fine lady and the patience of a martyr; the debtors roaring 
out old ballads with obstreperous jollity ; the felons singing just 
as merrily, while they beat their hemp. A hundred little dramas 
are revolving themselves perpetually before him: the mass of 
men pass such things by, without suspecting their interest or 
their existence; he makes himself a delighted spectator (and 
now at length us also), and forgets his own troubles while he 
does so. Lven the poor little bower of roses, which we were 
much inclined to laugh at before, becomes admirable when we 
look at it in this light. It is a noble ingenuity, which is bent on 
extracting comfort and consolation from trivial sources. 

The same intrepid and cheerful spirit shows itself throughout. 
In all his griefs—and he might have said with poor Goldsmith, 
“God has given my share”—he has the same fortitude to en- 
dure, the same inexhaustible resources of happiness, to neutralize 
them. The autobiographer makes no parade of his misfortunes ; 
but he does not conceal his experience of all the actual miseries 
which are inseparable from the unlucky profession he adopted, 
“the trade of authorship.” From a hundred hints scattered 
through the Life, we may gather enough, to form another striking 
warning against that sad mistake. It seems to us to have been 
a more fatal mistake in Leigh Hunt's case, than in almost any 
other we remember. One defect in his education was enough to 
make it so. By a singular mischance, he never received instruc- 
tion in the commonest grounds of arithmetic. We have his own 
word for it, that this produced the worst practical effect on his 
circumstances in life. The business part of his innumerable 
projects seems to have been almost always a failure; he never 
could “ make his faculties profitable in the market.” When the 
Examiner was established, and he abandoned a clerkship in the 
War Office to become its editor, he says “ he was not abandon- 
ing a certainty for an uncertainty ;” but we hear of no pecuniary 
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results from the Examiner, as a speculation. The Reflector was a 
failure; the Liberal, all the world knows, was a failure; the 
Tatler was a failure ;—why should we enumerate them all? Till 
Lord John Russell bestowed on him his well-merited pension, he 
had to live from hand to mouth, on the most precarious, unre- 
munerative labour. We cannot pretend to imagine the cares 
and anxieties of many trying years, nor the patience and fortitude 
with which he bore them. The passages of the Autobiography 
in which he recalls his sorest troubles, are as radiant with hope- 
fulness, as every other page of his writings. He recalls them, 
only in the spirit in which Burns speaks of his misfortunes, and 
“jis thankful for them yet,” proclaiming in no low or feeble 
strain his experience of their softening, strengthening, and ele- 
vating influence. One lesson he is anxious to derive from them, 
and to inculcate on all who will listen, is charity ; the most 
universal, all-embracing charity is the prevailing spirit of his 
writings. He had suffered so much from animosities, founded 
on misconception of his own character, and conduct, that he 
became nervously alive to the danger, and cruelty, of exhibiting 
to the world, even what he felt to be wrong in the character of 
others. But charity with him goes further even than this, and 
utterly proscribes severe views of any thing or person. If there 
be any virtue on which he prides himself, and with perfect 
justice, it is on speaking well of everybody ; and when he comes, 
in his Autobiography, to put himself in the confessional, he 
looks on nothing with so much self-condemnation and regret, as 
on certain early levities, which seem to him to be infringements 
of that rule. We cannot pretend to sympathize with him. No 
man, surely, engaged in the daily storms and controversies of 
political writing, ever expressed so much remorse, for transgres- 
sions so little blameable. It may be quite right, that he should 
make the amende honorable to such a man as Sir Walter Scott, 
whom, on absurd enough grounds, he had treated with unwar- 
rantable flippancy. But one really might have thought that the 
fine, and the imprisonment, and the troubles of a lifetime that 
followed upon them, had pretty well cleared all scores between 
him and the Prince Regent. Even if he had come unhurt and 
prosperous out of the conflict, the most zealous admirers of 
George IV. could hardly look back to 1812, and blame a liberal 
politician either for bantering, or gravely and bitterly censuring 
that “corpulent Sardanapalus of fifty ;” but, as things really 
befell, for the so-called libeller in his old age to remember his 
feat with remorse, is surely the very Quixotism of charity. Our 
readers may think there is no great stretch of generosity or 
candour, in confessing what there is so little to be ashamed of. 
But few of his literary transgressions, we should think, were 
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much more serious. One such error there was indeed, for which 
he had to endure harsh and not very unjust rebuke; and none 
but a very generous man could talk of that transaction as Hunt 
does. We allude to the publication of his Recollections of Lord 
Byron. We have already suggested what seems to us the likely 
origin of that dispute: all that any one need care to know of it 
now, we tell in Leigh Hunt’s own words :— 

“J am sorry,” says Mr Hunt, “I ever wrote a syllable respecting 
Lord Byron which might have been spared. ... . Pride, it is said, 
will have a fall; and I must own, that on this subject I have experi- 
enced the truth of the saying. I had prided myself—I should pride 
myself now if I had not been thus rebuked—on not being one of those 
who talk against others. I went counter to this feeling in a book; 
and, to crown the absurdity of the contradiction, I was foolish enough 
to suppose that the very fact of my doing so would show that I had 
done it in no other instance !—that having been thus public in the 
error, credit would be given me for never having been privately so! 
Such are the delusions inflicted on us by self-love. When the conse- 
quence was represented to me, as characterized by my enemies, I felt, 
enemies though they were, as if I blushed from head to foot. It is 
true I had been goaded to the task by misrepresentations ; I had re- 
sisted every other species of temptation to do it ; and, after all, I said 
more in his excuse, and less to his disadvantage, than many of those 
who reproved me. But enough. I owed the acknowledgment to him 
and to myself; and I shall proceed on my course with a sigh for both, 
and a trust in the good-will of the sincere.” 

These manly and touching words, it seems to us, ought to 
atone for whatever degree of blame, great or small, may have 
been attributable to the author of the unlucky publication they 
so honestly condemn. We should not have quoted them if we 
had not thought them more likely to conciliate “the good-will 
of the sincere” than any remarks of ours could be; and those 
who are best acquainted with Leigh Hunt’s writings will pro- 
bably be of opinion, that in spite of this particular offence against 
his favourite principle, his claim to the virtue on which he so 
much wished to pride himself continues irresistible. His worst 
enemy cannot even call him one of those who “ love to talk 
against others.” In spite of all his own hardships and disasters, 
he retains so ardent a belief in the good and the beautiful every- 
where, and even in human nature, that no contact, in the real 
world or the world of books, with the opposite qualities, can 
shake that conviction. There are indeed crimes, cruelties, 
which arouse his indignation ; but think as badly as he may of 
the offence, he will not heartily condemn the delinquent. Dr 
Jolinson could never have tolerated so bad a hater. He manages 
so ingeniously to throw the guilt of all that is amiss in a man’s 
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character on circumstances, on nature; and satisfies himself 
with so comfortable a philosophy, that no individual is really 
blameworthy for what springs from those fruitful sources of 
wickedness, that he persuades himself, under the most trying 
circumstances, to remain in charity with all men. However bad 
a man’s actions may be, he will not allow you to denounce him 
as a bad man, without weighing the circumstances that may 
have brought him to that pass: his nurture, his education, and 
even his natural character, for which he thinks him as little re- 
sponsible as for anything external to himself. Even those who 
differ most widely from him in this estimate of human nature, 
who hold him to have left entirely out of view elements of the 
highest importance, and who can only smile at the sentimental 
conclusions of one whose opinions, as he tells us, “ came to him 
through his feelings,” will admit that there is something very 
touching in the love and tenderness which lies at the root of all 
this. And yet, if it were not relieved by some occasional flings 
of indignation at persons whom he thinks more censorious than 
himself, we must own we could find it in our hearts to weary of 
it. Occasionally, however, the most estimable people are made 
scapegoats for the most disreputable. Mr Wilberforce, for ex- 
ample, with whose religious views it may readily be gathered 
that Hunt had little sympathy, is made the object of some sharp 
enough sarcasms ; and since Evelyn permits himself to speak in 
terms of reprehension of Colonel Blood, above mentioned, and 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth, neither the books and gardens 
in which he took “his noble innocent delight,” nor the fine 
verses in which Hunt’s favourite, Cowley, celebrates these 
congenial tastes, can protect him from a treatment much less 
ceremonious than either the beautiful Duchess or the gallant 
Colonel receive at the same gentle hands. There is a poetical 
justice about this, not entirely displeasing to us. It reconciles 
us to human nature to find Leigh Hunt treating any one with 
severity. Undiversified with more masculine diet, the milk even 
of human kindness becomes somewhat cloying : we begin to long 
for stronger meat, and ungratefully rebel against that sustenance 
for babes. 

This absence of rigour in his views of men and things implies 
no moral indifference on his own part to right or wrong. If the 
testimony of others, or the evidence of his own writings, be 
worth anything, no more scrupulously conscientious, upright man 
ever lived. But the correlate ideas of duty and sin are by no 
means prominent in his philosophy. As he reasons the matter, 
all evil is mere defect; and every one ought to approach lis 
fellow-creatures on the sympathetic side, and try what good is to 
be found in them. To take cheerful and happy views in religion ; 
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to see beauty and a principle of improvement in the world 
around us; to answer the suspiria de profundis with talk about 
flowers and shining stars;—this is his philosophy of the uni- 
verse, and he expounds it with a vague and hazy rhetoric, 
through which it is difficult to see anything but his own gener- 
ous nature. That, however, is all that interests us in these 
views, and gives them a beauty and meaning independent of 
their philosophic value. A warm-hearted kindness and sym- 
pathy for all happy or suffering men and women is the per- 
vading spirit of his writings; and as in these “ he pours out all 
himself” so freely that criticism in his case became personal dis- 
like, it seems to us equally inevitable now, when foolish miscon- 
ceptions are forgotten, for the readers who come to him in good 
humour, to merge all literary admiration in something like affec- 
tion for so beautiful and loveable a character. And if such an 
impression must be strengthened by testimony, we have it, in his 
case, of the rarest and warmest kind. No man’s friends are more 
enthusiastic in his praise. Hazzlit, who in the recklessness of 
his spleen spares neither friend nor foe, has none but kind words 
for Hunt; and we are fortunate in being able to lay before our 
readers the terms in which the writer who differs the most 
widely from Leigh Hunt in his manner of regarding all human 
affairs, expresses his admiration and respect. Many years ago, 
Mr Carlyle had occasion to put on record his estimate of Leigh 
Hunt: we extract the following passages for the instruction 
of our readers :— 


“Mr Hunt is a man of the most indisputably superior worth; a 
Man of Genius, in a very strict sensé of that word, and in all the 
senses which it bears or implies ; of brilliant, varied gifts ; of graceful 
fertility ; of clearness, lovingness, truthfulness ; of childlike open cha- 
racter ; also of most pure, and even exemplary private deportment : 
a man who can be other than Joved only by those who have not seen 
him, or seen him from a distance through a false medium. 

“Well seen into, he has done much for the world; as every 
man possessed of such qualities, and freely speaking them forth 
in the abundance of his heart for thirty years long, must needs 
7 how much, they that could judge best would perhaps estimate 
highest.” 


We extract these two paragraphs from a paper of some length, 
both because testimony from such a quarter will have weight 
with the whole world, and because, with characteristic vigour 
and insight, they paint for us the whole character of the man. 
Every word tells ; and our readers who may have perseveringly 
attained—with the vaguest notions of what our author was like 
—to this stage of the present paper, will at least thank us for 
giving them an opportunity of knowing the man as he was, by 
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reading and re-reading his character, by Mr Carlyle. We wish 
we were warranted in publishing also what now lies before us,— 
Mr Carlyle’s opinion of the book in which, in the evening of his 
days, Leigh Hunt gave to the world a completer portrait of him- 
self than was possible even for him, in any other work—the 
Autobiography. Neither party would be dishonoured by the 
widest publication of these tender and beautiful words; but we 
must not trespass on the private correspondence even of so 
great a man as Mr Carlyle. We think we are guilty of no in- 
discretion, however, in recording that he finds chiefly in that 
good book—what the reader may find there also if he please— 
“the image of a gifted, gentle, patient, and valiant human soul, 
as it buffets its way through the billows of time, and will not 
drown though often in danger: cannot be drowned, but con- 
quers and leaves a track of radiance behind it.” 

We are inclined to think that the most popular, at present, of 
Leigh Hunt’s writings, are those which were published long 
after the old prejudices had died away. The charming book 
called “ The Town,” and “ The Old Court Suburb,” took their 
place at once as altogether unapproachable in their kind; and 
many readers who know nothing else of Hunt have been de- 
lighted with his sprightly and graceful gossip about London and 
Kensington. You open the pleasant pages at some stray moment, 
and find yourself much in the position of that imaginary butcher 
boy in Dr Johnson’s famous Eulogy of Burke. You have come 
into some old familiar scene, in company with “ an extraordinary 
man,” and a new and delightful interest is given to the well- 
known streets and buildings, by the rich talk of a most accom- 
plished literary antiquary. Leigh Hunt is one of the rare men 
who always have the right association in the right place. Even 
in Fleet Street we do not always think of Dr Johnson; and few 
00% can remember not to forget Lord Russel in Lincoln’s Inn 

ields. But Hunt’s mind is so rich and overflowing with curious 
knowledge, that localities the most obscure teem for him with 
illustrious memories; and as he points out to you—while you 
are strolling with him through the wonderful city—the most un- 
poetical quarters, it is odd that he does not tell you, that Spenser 
was born here; or Gray; or that there Ben Jonson quaffed 
Canaries ; or Beaumont and Fletcher shared one lodging and 
one wardrobe. Those who, with Dr Johnson, are famished for 
literary anecdote, will find the richest stores of it, old and new, 
in these two books. Nowhere is it possible to become more 
agreeably acquainted with celebrated people, or to wander more 
pleasantly in the bye-paths of history. History, indeed, is no 
favourite study with our author, who underrates the importance 

of wars and changes of governments” as absurdly as certain 
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historians used to undervalue anecdote and manners. But no one 
deals better with those parts of the subject which attract him ; and 
he can relate some well-known story,—the Conspiracy of Essex, or 
the Rye House Plot, and the Death of Russel,—with a narrative 
skill, and a delicate discrimination of character and motives, that 
we do not know where to find surpassed by more pretentious his- 
torians. His sketches of the History of Manners, are still more 
interesting; and we know no better account of the Courts that 
have brightened or saddened Whitehall and Kensington, from 
Henry the Eighth’s days to those of George III. Not the least 
amusing part of the chapters that deal with this last subject, is the 
appearance of the author himself in the various royal drawing- 
rooms,—his own likes and dislikes, (which he will not own to), 
his tastes and predilections. The great kings, we must say, meet 
with little fine appreciation from him, The saturnine reserve, and 
dryness of William III. ; Oliver Cromwell, now improving an oc- 
casion in a tedious sermon, now pelting the ladies of his court, 
with sweetmeats at a banquet ;—these things attract his notice: 
but the insignificant wars, and changes of-party government, that 
occupied so much of these men’s lives, form an insurmountable 
obstacle to Leigh Hunt’s hearty regard. On the other hand, 
he not only does full justice to Queen Elizabeth’s greatness ; 
but long before it had become the fashion for the 19th century 
to adore “the divine perfections of that princess,” as extrava- 
gantly as ever did Leicester or Raleigh, he had pointed out in 
afew remarkable sentences the true nature of the sentiment 
which dictated the enthusiastic raptures of her courtiers, and 
made them, in her very “ age and crookedness,” truth, and not 
flattery. Where sentiment, indeed, is concerned, it is seldom 
that his delicate tact goes astray. But he is most at his ease,— 
his very style begins to flow with a sprightlier grace,—when he 
finds himself among wits and fine ladies, talking of courtesy, and 
beauty, and love, while Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and the 
fair maids of honour, the Lepels, and Bellendens, and Gunnings, 
make the Courts of the Georges delightful to him, in spite of un- 
genial kings, and queens, and princes ; or the brilliant blackguard 
fine gentlemen, and beautiful flaunting women, of the Court of 
Charles II., and the good humour and easy manners of their 
master, half reconcile him, as well as much severer moralists, to 
the most likeable scoundrels that ever lived. If he could bring 
himself to express hatred for anything, it would be for the in- 
gratitude, meanness, selfishness, heartlessness, of that King, and 
his followers; but he never tires of their society. The Sedleys, and 
ithereges, and Killigrews, and Careys, never lose their fascina- 
tion. He lingers nowhere so fondly as in their deserted haunts ; 
the playhouse where Knipp and Nell Gwyn are acting, and 
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Lady Castlemaine and Mrs Stewart looking on; the Banquet 
House, and the Mall, and the Hampton Labyrinth, 
*“ Whence all, alas, has vanished from the ring, 
Wits and black eyes, the skittles and the King.” 

But the prose writings which, to our mind, contain the best and 
fullest expression of his genius, are the Essays in the Jndicator, 
the Companion, and the Seer. It is bare justice to say of these, 
that they place their author in the first rank of English Essayists ; 
the equal companion of Addison and Steele. His merit is dif- 
ferent, but not lower than theirs. We do not, indeed, find in the 
Indicator, or in its brethren, so courtly a scholar and man of tiie 
world as Mr Spectator ; we have not to admire the same “ learned 
spirit of human dealings ;” we cannot even claim for Hunt, in any 
equal degree, the polished wit, the humour, or the pathos either of 
Steele or of Addison. But he is neither equalled nor approached 
in his own peculiar excellencies,—in exuberant fancy ; in the 
imagination which invests with poetry the most trivial common- 

laces ; in the delicate sensibility with which he feels, and teaches 
Fis readers also to understand the inner spirit and beauty of 
every object of his contemplation. If, indeed, the “ mission” of 
the poet be to feel and express the beauty of the universe, many 
of the Essays are poems, in every sense of that word which does 
not involve the idea of metrical rhythm. We do not know— 
to take a single instance—to what piece of writing that term 
could be more fitly applied than to the Essay in the /ndicator, on 
the Realities of the Imagination, in which he describes how the 
faculty that solaced so much that was troubled in his own daily 
life, enriches its happy possessor in the most literal sense, and 
creates for him images and shapes of beauty. 


“It is not mere words to say”’—so he makes his boast—* that he 
who goes through a rich man’s park, and sees things in it, which never 
bless the mental eyesight of the possessor, is richer than he. He is 
richer. More results of pleasure come home to him. The ground is 
actually more fertile to him: the place haunted with finer shapes. 
He has more servants to come at his call, and minister to him with 
full hands. .... Leta poet go through the grounds, and he will 
heighten and increase all these sounds and images. He will bring 
the colours from heaven, and put an unearthly meaning into the voice. 
He will have stories of the sylvan inhabitants ; will shift the population 
through infinite varieties ; will put a sentiment upon every sight and 
sound ; will be human, romantic, supernatural; will make all nature 
send tribute to that spot.” 


We quote this passage, because, when we have added that the 
most extensive knowledge of books opens for him one more in- 
exhaustible treasury, it expresses better than we could hope to 
do in any other words, what the Indicator seems to us to accom- 
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plish for his readers. It must not be supposed, however, that 
anything, so obviously beautiful as a rich man’s grounds, is—to 
Leigh Hunt at least—at all essential for the enjoyment of such 
pleasures as these. He asks only the commonest materials to 
work upon; and, by the magical power of association, elicits 
from them inexhaustible stores of beauty and delight. Quoting, 
for example, a letter of Sheridan’s, in which that rather insen- 
sible wit complains of the impossibility of writing poetry about a 
candlestick, a hundred pleasant topics and graceful allusions pour 
upon his mind,—bees and their wax, and Apollo, and light, and 
love, and the Greek Anthology, and the Merchant of Venice, 
and Romeo and Juliet; and he charmingly illustrates, in the very 
act of laying down the position, that, except to the conventional 
mind, no subject whatever is prosaic. We are perpetually re- 
minded, while he is giving to the most insignificant things new 
importance and interest, of the well-known boast of Stella, that 
her Dean could write admirably even about a broomstick : 
though it is not, assuredly, by having recourse to the irony of 
that famous meditation, that Leigh Hunt works his charm. His 
eyes light upon a common pebble; and he straightway begins 
to think of the murmurs of the brooks, and what the poets have 
said about brooks and their murmurs; of that beautiful verse in 
the Ancient Mariner which is in all our memories; of a line of 
Spenser, where he talks of a “czrule stream” rumbling in 
pebble stones ; and this gives occasion for a very excellent piece 
of criticism on the use of that particular word. And see, he adds, 
“how one pleasant thing reminds people of another! A pebble 
reminded us of the brooks, and the brooks of the poets, and the 
poets reminded us of the beauty and comprehensiveness of their 
words, whether belonging to the subject in hand or not.” But 
having got to the poets, what an inexhaustible treasure is opened 
for us by Mr Hunt and the pebble !—Green, who flings a stone 
to slay the giant Hypochondria; Shakspeare’s “weariness that 
snores upon the flint ;” Keats’ “Greyhaired Saturn, quiet as a 
stone ;” Marlowe’s splendid catalogue of the precious stones, of 
which our stone is “the humble relation.” In the same pleasant 
way, also—though it is hardly fair to turn a charming paper 
into a dry index—he will talk about a stick,—tracing it to the 
remotest Eastern origin, seeing it, like the Dean’s broomstick, 
“alive with sap and flourishing with foliage.” We were rather 
inclined at this stage, in the enjoyment of a supplementary 
pleasure of association, to revert to the reflection of the immortal 
original, Is not man also a stick? But the Essay, avoiding 
those profounder regions, dilates on the antiquity of the use of 
sticks, and on certain anecdotes connected with them: how 
Socrates, meeting with Xenophon in a narrow passage, barred up 
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the way with his stick ; and how Agesilaus rode upon one, for the 
amusement of his little boy ; and how Charles I., at his trial, held 
out his stick, to forbid the Attorney-General’s proceeding ; and a 
touching little story, which we cannot extract, of the way in 
which Andrew Marvell’s father, who was drowned, left his for a 
keepsake to a friend. And then we come to Sir Plume, in the 
Rape of the Lock; and to Sir Richard Steele, who jerked his 
stick against the pavement as he walked; and to Macklin, the 
player, who poked a man’s eye out with his; and to Dr John- 
son, who was told that Foote intended to mimic him, and threat- 
ened to chastise the dog; and to Macpherson, who threatened 
to chastise Dr Johnson; and to the big stick with which the 
great Lexicographer proposed to repel Macpherson’s assault ; 
and to the celebrated piece of timber which he lost in the Isle 
of Mull. 

One great injustice, among many others, which we do to these 
Essays by describing them, arises from the hopeless impossibility 
of conveying in our abstract any idea of the evanescent graces of 
style and manner; or of the natural spontaneous impulse, with 
which every new topic is suggested. There is a provoking air of 
malice prepense in a second-hand report of such things. It is 
like trying to describe a man’s conversation, by telling what he 
talked about. The vivacity of the good talker evaporates, as 
much in the one case as in the other; and the merits of the one 
are not more portable than those of the other, simply because 
they are the same. The Jndicator Essays, in short, are what we 
can imagine to have been their author’s conversation. They are 
the natural cutpourings of a mind, rich in literary knowledge, 
overflowing with gaiety, fancy, and good feeling; now chastened 
with a touch of quiet, unpretending pathos; now rising into a 
thoughtful lay sermon, on the favourite theme—how to make life 
more beautiful and happier. The wit, of which, in its kind, there 
is no lack, consists rather of a certain sprightly vivacity and exu- 
berance of animal spirits than of anything more quotable ;_no one 
enjoys a joke so thoroughly as Hunt; no one pushes a favourite 
jest, tosuch a length of ludicrous exaggeration. There is a kind 
of fun about this, however, which requires the excitation of the 
humourist’s bodily presence to be thoroughly enjoyed; a con- 
sciousness of being absurd and amusing—a perpetual reiteration, 
as it were, of Mrs Mowcher’s “ Aint I volatile?” which the 
glance of an eye and the tone of a voice make very delightful, 
but which become rather vapid in print. The Essays are inter- 
spersed with tales, after the fashion of the old race of Spectators 
and Tatlers. These are very pleasant reading, but deserve no 
higher commendation. The best perhaps is “ the Fair Revenge,” 
which was Shelley’s favourite paper; and a very pretty and sen- 
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timental story it is. But they all turn on points of sentiment, 
perfectly true and natural certainly, but too delicate to affect us 
like the familiar joys and sorrows, with which Mr Bickerstaff 
moves our tears and our laughter. It is nothing to say that they 
fall far short of the humour, the life, and the wonderful pathos of 
that great master. Inkle and Yarico will continue to draw tears 
from thousands, who read the Fair Revenge, with no other feeling 
but one, of entertainment. But though we cannot think it very 
happily exhibited in his tales, the Jndicator undoubtedly contains a 
great deal of observation of life, and a very remarkable insight into 
delicate shades of character. There are no better portraits of a 
class than his, of a sailor on shore, and of a naval officer, of an eld 
gentleman and an old lady,—singularly happy specimens, as it 
seems to us, of the admirable graphic power which in the Autobio- 
graphy gives us so many striking pod amusing sketches of actual 
men and women. And if any one—anxious to give a clearer shape 
and meaning to the familiar words which convey to most of us 
such vague ideas—would understand what is meant by insight 
into character, we know no more illustrative specimen of that 
faculty, than the paper called “ A Human Animal and the other 
Extreme.” He finds in an old biographical dictionary, an account 
of a certain Mr Hastings, who lived in 1638, such details of 
the man’s personal habits, appearance, eccentricities, modes of 
life and conduct, as might come under the observation of his 
friends and neighbours; and, having quoted those outward indi- 
cations of character, traces them to their inner sources in the 
heart and mind, with a subtle and penetrating sagacity, of which 
we wish our limits would allow us to give an idea, by quotation. 

It is a very commonplace character, when we come to know it, 

and perfectly well described in the title of the paper; but its con- 
struction is so wonderfully laid open before us, as to make Mr 
Leigh Hunt’s not unkindly dissection as fascinating as we think 

it instructive. We must say of this, as of all similar performances, 

that nothing but their actual perusal can give any idea of their 
style and manner: to break them up into specimens, is as injurious 

as it is to describe them, and they are too long for quotation in 

their integrity. But we cannot take leave of the subject, with- 

out noticing another paper, in which the joys and sorrows of the 

human heart are dealt with in a different way, and far more suc- 

cessfully than when he attempts to embody them in a tale. We 

allude to the Essay on the Deaths of Little Children. Here, he is 

the lay preacher, and a very touching, and gentle one; but we 

must find room for the fine strain of reflection with which he 

concludes—Addison has said nothing so deep about the vanity of 

grieving :— 

“ The liability to the loss of children seems to be one of the neces- 
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sary bitters thrown into the cup of humanity. We do not mean that 
everybody must lose one of his children in order to enjoy the rest ; or 
that every individual loss affects us in the same proportion. We 
allude to the deaths of infants in general. These might be as few as 
we could render them. But if none at all ever took place, we should 
regard every little child as the man or woman secured; and it will 
easily be conceived what a world of endearing cares and hopes this 
security would endanger. The very idea of infancy would lose its con- 
tinuity with us. Girls and boys would be future men and women, not 
present children. They would have attained their full growth in our 
imagination, and might as well have been men and women at once. 
On the other hand, those who have lost an infant are never, as it 
were, without an infant child. They are the only persons who, in one 
sense, retain it always; and they furnish their neighbours with the 
same idea. The other children grow up to manhood and womanhood, 
and suffer all the changes of mortality. This one alone is rendered an 
immortal child. Death has arrested it with his kindly harshness, and 
blessed it with an eternal image of youth and innocence.” 


We have left ourselves no room to say what we had intended 
about Leigh Hunt’s criticism and his poetry. We must be con- 
tent, in few words, to express our belief that, after Coleridge, 
there is no critic to whom the young student of poetry has so 
much reason to be grateful as to Leigh Hunt. He has no pre- 
tensions to Coleridge’s psychology, or power of philosophic ana- 
lysis; but his expositions of the beauties of the great masters— 
for it is this, the best and most beneficial kind of criticism, that 
he affects—are full of taste and feeling; and his manner of im- 
parting his views is so felicitous and charming, that the dullest 
reader, while he is in Leigh Hunt’s company, is made to enjoy 

he coyest beauties of Chaucer and Spenser, and Keats and 
Coleridge, with something of the critic’s own discernment and 
delicacy of perception. As he says of Ariosto, “ instead of 
taking thought, he chooses to take pleasure with us; and we are 
delighted that he does us so much honour, and makes, as it were, 
Leigh Hunts of us all.” 

We may find some future opportunity of expressing our opinion 
f the poems. For the present, our limits are reached. One 
ching only we cannot leave unsaid, in justice to ourselves, our 

eaders, and our author. We must remonstrate with the editor 
‘f what bears to be a “complete and final edition of Leigh 
‘Iunt’s poetical works,” on the exclusion of some of the poet’s 
rest and most characteristic pieces. Leigh Hunt sometimes 
‘ wanted, or forgot, the last and greatest art, the art to blot.” 
Lhere are, for example, some quasi-laureate odes which the world 
might lose without regret. But we are at a loss to conceive why 
sentence of excision should have been pronounced on “ Abraham 
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and the Fire Worshipper ;” and “ Ronald of the Perfect Hand.” 
As far as our own readers are concerned, we do our best to re- 
pair another unintelligible omission, by transferring to our pages 
as much as we have space for, of the “ Fancy Concert :’— 















































*¢ TIE FANCY CONCERT. 


** They talked of their concerts, their singers, and scores, 
And pitied the fever that kept me in doors ; 
And I smiled in my thought, and said, O ye sweet fancies, 
And animal spirits, that still in your dances 
Come bringing me visions, to comfort my care 
Now fetch me a concert—imparadise air. 
Then a wind, like a storm out of Eden, came pouring 
Fierce into my room, and made tremble the flooring, 
And filled, with a sudden impetuous trample 
Of heaven, its corners: and swelled it to ample 
Dimensions to breathe in, and space for all power ; 
Which, falling as suddenly, lo! the sweet flower 
Of an exquisite fairy voice opened its blessing ; 
And ever and aye, to its constant addressing, 
There came falling in with it, each in the last, 
Flageolets, one by one, and flutes blowing more fast, 
And hautboys, and clarinets, acrid of reed, 
And the violin, smoothlier, sustaining the speed, 
As the rude tempest gathered, and buz ringing moons 
Of tambours, and huge basses, and giant bassoons ; 
And the golden trombone, that darteth its tongue 
Like a bee of the gods: nor was absent the gong, 
Like a sudden fate bringing oracular sound 
Of earth’s iron genius, burst up from the ground, 
A terrible slave, come to wait on his masters 
The gods, with exultings that clanged like disasters ; 
And then spoke the organs, the very gods they, 
Like thunders that roll on a wind-blowing day ; 
And, taking the rule of the roar in their hands, 
Lo! the Genii of Music came out of all lands ; 
And one of them said, ‘ Will my lord tell his slave 
What concert ’t would please his Firesideship to have ?’ 
Then I said, in a tone of immense will and pleasure, 
Let orchestras rise to some exquisite measure ; 
And let there be lights and be odours; and let 
The lovers of music serenely be set ; 
And then, with their singers in lily-white stoles, 
And themselves clad in rose colours, fetch me the souls 
Of all the composers accounted divinest, 
And with their own hands, let them play me their finest. 


Oh! truly ‘was Italy heard then, and Germany, 
Melody’s heart, and the rich brain of harmony ; 
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Pure Paisiello, whose airs are as new, 

Though we know them by heart, as May blossoms and dew ; 
And Nature’s twin son, Pergolesi; and Bach, 

Old father of fugues, with his endless fine talk ; 

And Gluck, who saw gods; and the learned sweet feeling 
Of Haydn; and Winter, whose sorrows are healing ; 
And gentlest Corelli, whose bowing seems made 

For a hand with a jewel; and Handel, arrayed 

In Olympian thunders, vast lord of the spheres, 

Yet pious himself, with his blindness in tears, 

A lover withal, and a conqueror, whose marches 

Bring demigods under victorious arches ; 

Then Arne, sweet and tricksome; and masterly Purcell, 
Lay-clerical soul; and Mozart universal, 

But chiefly with exquisite gallantries found, 

With a grove in the distance, of holier sound ; 

Nor forgot was thy dulcitude, loving Sacchini ; 

Nor love, young and dying, in shape of Bellini; 

Nor Weber, nor Himmel, nor Mirth’s sweetest name, 
Cimarosa; much less the great organ-voiced fame 

Of Marcello, that hushed the Venetian sea ; 

And strange was the shout, when it wept, hearing thee, 
Thou soul full of grace as of grief, my heart-cloven, 

My poor, my most rich, my all-feeling Beethoven. 

O’er all, like a passion, great Pasta was heard, 

As high as her heart, that truth-uttering bird. 


And was it a voice ?—or what was it ?—say, 
That, like a fallen angel, beginning to pray, 
Was the soul of all tears, and celestial despair ! 
Paganini it was, ’twixt his dark flowing hair.” 


We quote these fine verses, because they are characteristic in 
every way; in the sympathetic enjoyment, which inspires them ; 
in depth and delicacy of feeling ; in richness, and power of ex- 
pression ; in the musical flow of the versification ; and also, as 
it seems to us, in certain little peculiarities of diction, which are 
not quite so admirable. Since the space at our disposal is in- 
sufficient for anything like adequate criticism, we leave Leigh 
Hunt's poetry for the present without farther remarks. We do 
our readers a greater service in enabling them to enjoy the 
“ Fancy Concert.” 
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Art. IV.—1. A Voyage to the South Sea, and along the Coasts 
of Chile and Peru, in the years 1712, 1713, and 1714. 
By Monsieur FRez1ER, Engineer in Ordinary to the French 
King. London: Jonah Bowyer, 1717. 

2. El Mercurio Peruano. Lima, 1798. 

3. The Edinburgh Review. Vol. XIII. January, 1809. 

4, The United States Naval Astronomical Expedition to the 
Southern Hemisphere, during 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852. Two 
Vols. Vol. I., Chile. Washington, 1855. 

5. Biography of General Miller. London, 1826. 

6. La Dictadura de O'Higgins. By Micuet Luis Amuna- 
TEGUI. Santiago, 1853. 

7. Memoria Historica. By Domtnco Santa Mania. San- 
tiago, 1858. 

8. Investigaciones sobre la Influencia Social de la Conquista, y 
del Sistema Colonial de los Espanoles en Chile. By J. V. 
LastTarriA. Santiago, 1844. 

9. Historia Constitucional del Medio Siglo. By J. V. La- 
sTARRIA. Vol. I. Valparaiso, 1853. 

10. La Constitucion Politica de Chile, comentada. By J. V. 
LasTarRIA, Deputy for Copiapo and Caldora. Valparaiso, 
1856. 

11. Comentarios sobre la Constitucion Politica de 1833. By 
MANUEL Carrasco ALBANO. Valparaiso, 1858. 

. El Mercurio. Daily Newspaper, Valparaiso. 

. La Revista Catolica. Santiago de Chile. 

. El Catolicismo, en presencia de sus Disidentes. By Jose 
Ienacio Vicror EyzaGurrre, Presbitero. Two Vols. 
Paris, 1855. 

15. Los Intereses Catolicos en America. By Jose Ignacio 
Victor Eyzacuirre. Two Vols. Paris, 1859. 


Pernars no region of the world is so little known to Anglo- 
Saxons as the South American Continent. At the same time, 
there is none to whose physical characteristics so much interest 
attaches. Its majestic rivers, the eternal snows and flaming 
volcanoes of its stupendous Cordillera, the luxuriant vegetation of 
its tropical division, the waving plains of its Argentine provinces, 
the myrtle groves and smiling valleys of its Chilian Republic, 
present features of surpassing grandeur. Ignorant as most 
readers are of these, they know still less of the social condition, 
the moral and religious aspect, the resources and commercial 
capabilities of its several states. 

It is well known that in the sixteenth century the bold and 
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chivalrous adventurers of Spain and Portugal possessed them- 
selves of the whole of this region, as well as of Mexico, and of 
what is now called Central America. Portugal contented her- 
self with Brazil, leaving the rest to Spain, her powerful neigh- 
bour and rival. The Spaniard at that time excelled all other 
men in enterprise and valour, and nothing was too arduous or 
too hazardous for him to undertake. . Freedom of thought had 
not yet been entirely crushed under the iron hoof of tyranny ; 
and so the days of Columbus, of Pizarro, and of Valdivia were 
great and glorious days for old Spain. 

But we are not now to deal with the stories and legends of 
the Conquest, nor with the more remote history of the Spanish 
American dependencies. Looking back, however, for a moment 
through the vista of three centuries, we see these Spanish de- 
pendencies inhabited almost exclusively by the Indian races, 
The Spanish conquerors had begun to occupy the land in con- 
siderable numbers, and it was beginning to yield up to them its 
abundant stores. Its vast mineral wealth soon came to be dis- 
closed; and we fear that, in many instances, avarice was un- 
scrupulous in the modes of its extraction. The Indian vassals, 
at a very early period after the conquest, were reduced to the 
most abject servitude. The exactions of the hacendados, or 
landowners, on the Indians given them in commendam, and the 
sorrows of the poor downtrodden vassals who were drawn from 
the Peruvian parishes, according to a custom called Mita, and 
sent to die in the dismal mines of Potosi, must even yet awaken 
a feeling of commiseration. The annual setting out of fresh 
levies on the feast of Corpus Christi—many of the men with 
wives and children—is touchingly described by Frezier (than 
whom, Humboldt excepted, a more observant or accomplished 
traveller has never visited the coasts of South America) ; and 
a bondage, the prospect of which, he tells us, filled their dull 
eyes with tears, and their broken hearts with unavailing sorrow, 
may even yet bring the tear to our eyes. And it must be 
borne in mind, that although some of the Indian races of South 
America were barbarous and degraded, these Peruvian Indians 
were not so. Whoever reads Prescott’s Histories of the Con- 
quests of Peru and Mexico, will find that the Peruvians and 
Mexican Indians had made considerable advances in the arts, 
and in a rude civilization. The Indian remains found in Peru— 
their paintings, edifices, and household utensils—all attest this 
fact ; and, judging from the ruins of their works of irrigation, it 
seems pretty clear that the extent of ground they had under 
cultivation at the time of the conquest, was greater than it is at 
the present moment. It seems the fate of the Indian races to 
pass from the face of lands they once called their own, unheeded 
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and forgotten. Yet the decline of the Indian population of the 
Spanish American provinces through conquest, and the keen 
sense of degradation and suffering, is a melancholy fact. At 
the time of the conquest, Mexico and Central America must 
have contained fully 7,000,000 Indian inhabitants. According 
to the Mercurio Peruano, a literary magazine published in Lima 
towards the close of last century, the Indian population of 
Peru, Santa Fe, and Buenos Ayres, by a census taken in 1551, 
amounted to 8,255,000. It is no doubt true that a portion of 
the Indian blood came to be mixed with the Spanish element, 
forming the progenitors of the present Mestizo races ; yet, when 
we consider that from upwards of 15,000,000 at the conquest, 
the pure Indian races of Spanish America have declined to 
5,500,000 (the proximate estimate at the present time), their 
speedy extinction seems imminent. Of these 5,500,000, there 
are 4,500,000 in Mexico, leaving only 1,000,000 of pure Indians 
for the whole of Central America and the Spanish States of South 
America. Humboldt estimated the Indian population of both 
Americas as 6,000,000 in 1803, and he placed 4,500,000 of 
them to account of Mexico; adding, that he had no reason to 
suppose it had diminished since the conquest. But according to 
all the accounts we have been able to examine, having any 
claims to correctness, it is obvious there has been a very great 
diminution. In the Memorials of General Miller (a brave Eng- 
lishman who served some of the South American States in the 
wars of their independence), his biographer incidentally mentions 
that Humboldt was deceived in the matter of population by 
Padre Cisneros, who, in reference to South America, had pro- 
bably given the number of men fit to carry arms at the first 
reckoning after the conquest, as this was a mode of telling the 
effective strength of the population then very frequently adopted. 

Time rolled on, and the colonists themselves came at length 
to groan under chains of vassalage cast around their necks by 
the mother country. Availing themselves of the extremities to 
which Spain was reduced by the Napoleonic wars in the early 
part of this century, the colonists rose in rebellion, successfully 
shook off the Spanish yoke, and attained their freedom ; forming 
themselves, in course of time, into separate States, or Republics, 
detached from the Spanish monarchy. With the wars of the 
independence we are not now to deal. The colonists maintained 
a noble struggle, and in the end success crowned their efforts. 
One fact, however, it is important not to lose sight of, in order 
to reconcile these revolutionary struggles with what we know of 
the condition of the great mass of the population at the begin- 
ning of this century. It must be borne in mind that their stand 
for independence was purely aristocratic, and that the mass of the 
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people were swayed and headed by the great colonial landlords. 
Wincing under the slights and oppression of the mother country, 
which would admit no colonist to any position of dignity or high 
trust, the colonial aristocracy determined to break off from their 
allegiance. In the words of the author of the Dictadura de 
O’ Higgins, “ the revolution in Chile” (and so it was in the other 
states) “ was at first the work of a few citizens, and had in its 
origin a tendency purely aristocratic. Its promoters, its chiefs, 
were the heads of the great families of the country, the Larraines, 
the Errazurizes, the Eyzaguirres.” While they planned their 
revolutionary movements, the rest of the inhabitants, he tells us, 
“were tranquil, indolent, and far from thinking of such novelties.” 
While the conflict was going on, the colonists met with the 
sympathy of England, as well as of the United States. Both 
Englishmen and Americans fought and distinguished themselves 
in the ranks of the patriots during their struggles; and it is a 
significant fact, that while, through the efforts of eminent British 
statesmen, such as the Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir James 
Mackintosh, the English Government was led to recognise the 
independence of these South American Republics, at that very 
ae their spiritual Father, Pope Leo the 12th, hurled at them 
is famous encyclical, directed against their rebellion and their 
assertion of the undoubted rights of oppressed humanity. Spanish 
Americans are very apt to forget these facts; and it is fitting 
that their memories should occasionally be refreshed with them, 
and they themselves led to reconsider the warnings they carry 
with regard to the despotic assumptions of the Papacy. The 
sympathy of English statesmen, critics, and journalists, was none 
the less real, that there lay in the background sundry utilitarian 
calculations such as Englishmen are over-fond of making. 
Spain had scrupulously shut the colonies against foreign inter- 
course and commerce ; and it was thought that the attainment 
of their independence would open up an almost inexhaustible 
field for British enterprise. A striking article in the number 
of the Edinburgh Review for January 1809, is even yet worthy 
of perusal ; though we are bound to add, the anticipations of the 
sanguine reviewer have been sadly disappointed. 
In the article we refer to, founded on the admirable letters of 
the Peruvian priest Juan Pablo Viscardodoy Guzman, addressed 
to his fellow-countrymen, the reviewer remarks :— 


“Tf such immense benefits have resulted from the prosperity of the 
United States, how many times greater will be those which must 
necessarily flow from the prosperity of South America? If the popu- 
lation of the United States, amounting perhaps to 6,000,000 souls, 
afford so very extraordinary a demand for British commodities, what 
may not the population of South America, extending already to no 
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less than 16,000,000, be expected to afford? It is no doubt true, 
that the moral and intellectual habits of the people of South America 
are not so favourable to improvement as were those of North America, 
Their industry has been cramped, their minds have been held in 
ignorance by a bad government; hence they are indolent and super- 
stitious. But remove the cause, and the effects will cease to flow. 
So sweet are the fruits of labour wherever the labourer enjoys them 
unimpaired, that the motives to it are irresistible, and his activity may 
be counted on with the certainty of a law of nature. With South 
America, then, under a free and beneficent government, we might 
laugh the destroyer (Napoleon) to scorn, and enjoy a prosperity which 
the utmost efforts of his power and his rage could never disturb.” 

That the expectations cherished have not been as yet fulfilled, 
we fear would be of too easy demonstration ; and our present 
purpose is to indicate some of the more import tant obstructions 
which hitherto we conceive have opposed and still stand in the 
way of the moral and material advancement of Spanish America. 
With a view to this, we shall begin by stating some statistics 
relating to the increase and present condition of their population, 
and to their resources, which, as the facts are not within the 
reach of many, may not prove uninteresting. 

We have already spoken of the Indian population. Including 
that element, the lowest estimate we meet with of the population 
of the Spanish American States at the end of last century, is 
16,000,000. Viscardo estimated it at 18,000,000; and, accor ding 
to the Revolutionary Commissioners who met General Miranda 
at Paris in 1797, it was computed by them at 20,000,000. We 
shall take the estimate of Viscardo, viz., 18,000,000, as the most 
probable. Now, at the present time, according to the most 
authentic data, the population, we believe, does not exceed 
20,000,000. The following table we take to be as near an 
estimate as can be formed, and we include in it the pure Indian 
population :— 

Mexico, . : ‘ A ‘ 7,000,000 


Guatemala, ) 
Salvador, | 


Honduras, ‘i 2,000,000 
Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, | 
Ecuador, . ; ‘ 4 P 750,000 
Nueva Grenada, . ‘ ‘ : 2,000,000 
Venezuela, é . : : 1,000,000 
Pern, ; . ‘ . ; 2,000,000 
3olivia, . ° - ‘ = 1,500,000 
Chile, r ‘ - . 1,450,000 
Argentine Republic, . ° ‘ 1,000,000 
Paragu uay, . ‘ é i 500,000 
Uruguay, : ‘ ; ‘ 300,000 





Total, 19,500,000 
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It thus appears that the population of the Spanish American 
Republics has remained almost stationary during more than half 
acentury. Intestine wars have done their cruel work from time 
to time in cutting off large numbers. Want of maternal care 
for their offspring, on the part of the lower orders, has done the 
rest. With a climate so genial, the population ought to have 
augmented rapidly, especially as the women are more than 
ordinarily prolific; but whilst poor ignorant mothers look on 
their dead infants as “ little angels,” and deem them far happier 
removed to another world, we need not be astonished to find 
tables of mortality, such as the following, even in Valparaiso, 
one of the most enlightened cities :— 


Interments in one of the Cemeteries of Valparaiso. 


1856. 

April, 198, of which 156 were children under seven years of age. 
May, 144, ” 119 ” ” ” 
June, 144, i. 88 va 99 * 
July, 185, ” 124 ” ” ” 
August, 187, rn 134 we 9 as 
September, 192, ‘a 124 és = ze 





1050 745 


So that out of 1050 deaths, 745 were children under seven 
years of age. The source whence we have extracted the above, 
supplies the following statistics of births in the parish of Salvador, 
Valparaiso, during the year from October 1855 to September 
1856 inclusive :— 


The total births during that year were . ; 1282 
Of these, there were legitimate, ‘ ; 920 
= - illegitimate, ; ‘i 362 

—- 1282 


showing the illegitimacy to be 27 per cent. In the district of 
Concepcion, in the south of Chile, it is 30 per cent. ; and if this 
be about the average for Chile, some of the other Republics are 
in a much worse condition. With regard to the question of 
deaths, the Valparaiso Mercurio, from which we copy the above 
statistics, says, that the great mortality amongst infants “ arises, 
without doubt, from the little care and the bad system of rearing 
children common amongst the lower orders.” The illegitimacy, 
no doubt, also swells the proportion of such deaths. Indeed, ina 
paper read before the Faculty of Medical Science at Santiago 
de Chile, by Dr Mackenna, and published in the Annals of the 
University in 1850, the writer says, with reference to the pro- 
portion of deaths of illegitimate children: “ It is not possible for 
them to live under the indifference with which they are regarded, 
and it would seem that the authors of their lives are public 
executioners rather than parents.” The frightful prevalence 
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of diseases resulting from immorality, throughout the Spanish 
American States, brings also its harvest of death. Dr Mackenna, 
in reference mainly to that fact, goes on to say: “ Looking round 
the whole horizon (of Chile), we do not find a single spot that casts 
the germs of epidemic miasma towards our blue sky; nor can 
we find on the soil any of the venomous reptiles infesting other 
countries, Yet, in the midst of this bountiful land, we perceive 
death cutting down the tender plants of the generation, leaving 
only the dried limbs in whose veins flow the poisons that afilict 
society.” A very baneful influence is also exerted throughout 
these countries by the existence of Foundling Hospitals. There 
is no question that such institutions, planted with the most 
humane and benevolent intentions, are a fruitful source of the 

very evil they are intended to alleviate; and that they tend to 
affect injuriously the increase of population, by offering a pre- 
mium to that very illegitimacy which brings in its train so much 
of death. Whoever has studied the very interesting statistics of 
M. Quetelet on this subject, in his able work LZ’ Homme, will 
have seen the large per centage of illegitimacy wherever Found- 
ling Hospitals abound, and also the great proportion of deaths in 
such institutions. With respect to the Foundling Hospital of 
Santiago de Chile, Lieut. Gilliss makes the following observations, 
in his Narrative of the U. S. Naval Expedition :— 


“ A Foundling Hospital (Casa de Espositos), or rather an establish- 
ment where any one may leave an infant in open daylight as well as in 
the darkness, to be brought up at the expense of the public, was founded 
about the middle of last century. At the time it was instituted it 
was perhaps intended, in good faith, for orphans and those whose un- 
natural parents had literally thrown them on the charity of the world.” 
... “But the passions of a people taught to believe that no crime 
is remembered by their Maker, after confession to a priest, has actually 
converted the Casa de Espositos into an institution for the encourage- 
ment of vice. Not only may the mother (or other) take her child to 
a revolving box, fitted into the wall, and turn it within the Asylum, 
tapping a farewell knock to call the porter, as its face is perhaps for 
ever removed from her sight, but she may also avail herself of the same 
institution to lie in, and be known only to the partera who assists her. 
There is no novelty in an event occurring three times every two days ; 
and the mother may perhaps pass from the turnstile to the door, 
and, offering herself as a nurse, receive her child again, but now she 
obtains pay for the nourishment which nature had actually provided.” 


Such a picture, if near the truth, needs no comment. In the 
year 1851, according to the statistical information afforded us 
by Lieut. Gilliss, 531 infants entered the institution, being one 
for every two marriages ina city of 90,000 inhabitants, and 
one out of every ten ‘births. Of these 531 infants, 260 died 
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during that year, being a mortality of nearly 50 ps cent.,—a 
ratio, as M. Quetelet tells us, not uncommon in such institutions 
even on the continent of Europe. It is necessary for us to guard 
here against conveying the impression that such a state of 
matters exists amongst the upper classes of Chillian society. 
Such an impression would be entirely unfounded. We venture 
to affirm, that in no community are the paths of virtue more 
strictly followed by the unmarried ladies of the upper classes 
than in Chile. With comparatively few exceptions, they make 
faithful wives and good mothers. But the contrast between the 
women of the upper and lower classes of society is most marked 
in Chile ; and we presume the same observation will, with more 
or less force, hold good with respect to all the other Spanish 
American Republics. 

As intimately connected with the moral condition of a people, 
the state of education amongst them will naturally fall to be in- 
quired into. We need scarcely say that popular education in 
Spanish America has been wofully neglected. In Chile, of late 
years, more has been done by the Government for diffusing the 
benefits of education, than by any of the other states. Probably 
the city of Buenos Ayres, in regard to education, occupies the 
highest position amongst the large towns of the Spanish American 
States; yet the Argentine Republic is considerably behind Chile. 
The statistics annually presented to Government by the Chillian 
Minister of Public Instruction are very complete, and reflect 
great credit on that Republic. In the year 1855, we learn from 
these returns, there were attending all schools, public and private, 
throughout the country, 28,900 scholars ; and in the year 1858 
the number had increased to about 32,000, of whom from 23,000 
to 24,000 were boys, and from 8000 to 9000 were girls. As that 
shows only 1 in 45 at school, instead of 1 in 7, as would be the 
‘ase were education sufficiently diffused, it will be seen that 
much has yet to be done even in the most advanced of the 
Spanish American Republics. Were we to estimate the propor- 
tion at school, in most of the other Republics, as 1 in 100, we 
are sure we would be putting their position, with regard to 
popular education, in the most favourable light possible. The 
predominant, or rather the only existing Church (the Roman 
Catholic), does almost nothing in the way of diffusing education, 
or aiding to erect and maintain schools. While utterly lethargic 
in these matters, she would grasp at supervision and interference ; 
hut as to planting and maintaining schools, or impressing upon 
the public mind the great advantage of popular education, she 
does not move one footstep. 

It will not be surprising, after the examination of such facts as 
we have given with regard to the condition of the population and 
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the state of popular education, to hear that the Spanish American 
Republics have not made rapid progress in the development of 
their resources, and in all that tends to the refinement and 
material comfort of the mass of their inhabitants. But other 
causes, somewhat allied to the above, have also intervened, bear- 
ing unfavourably on their progress : these we propose to refer 
to afterwards. Suffice it here to say, these countries have come 
lamentably short of the ideal future depicted for them by the 
Reviewer of 1809. To attempt a comparison with the United 
States now, would only be ludicrous; and it will be better to 
give a few general facts regarding the commerce and resources 
of Spanish America,—facts which we shall endeavour to present 
in as succinct a form as practicable. 

MEXIco, with her vast territory and large population, without 
reckoning the produce of her silver mines (which yield about 
25,000,000 dols. per annum), exports annually the miserable 
amount of about 1,500,000 dols., chiefly in cochineal and dye- 
woods. ‘The silver mines at the beginning of the century yielded 
as much as they now do. In 1804 the yield was 28,000,000 
dols. In 1827 it had fallen as low as 10,000,000 dols.; but of 
late years it has increased greatly, and has nearly reached its 
former maximum. From Mr Ward’s book on Mexico, we learn 
that the yield of the silver mines, for many years before 1810, 
averaged 24,000,000 dols. Mexico, therefore, is stationary, if it 
be not retrograding; and who can jook for any other result in 
a country so demoralized and so misgoverned ?—a country in 
which nearly three-fourths of .the population are pure Indians, 
ina state even yet morally and intellectually as low as that of 
their ancestors of the time of the conquest ? 

CenTRAL America, NUEVA GRENADA, and VENEZUELA, 
export annually a few millions of dollars in tobacco, dyewoods, 
coffee, and minor articles; and import a similar value—the 
measure of progression being extremely small. Nueva Grenada 
extracted from her mines in the end of last century the value of 
3,000,000 dols. per annum, and they now yield almost nothing, 
though the sources of supply are well-nigh inexhaustible. ‘The 
coinage of Bogota was 2,000,000 dols. per annum, and that of 
the mint of Popayan (also in New Grenada) was 1,000,000 dols. 
early in this century. Now these mints are idle, or nearly so. 

Ecuapor exports annually cacao, straw hats, tobacco, bark, 
timber, and minor articles, to the value of 3,000,000 dols., being 
nearly the same as her imports amount to. Her trade is re- 
stricted, and does not increase. 

Peru, which comes next in order, has resources which come 
under two distinct heads :—1st, The Government monopoly of 
the article of guano, which yields annually about 8,000,000 
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dols., after paying the interest of her exterior debt. Her general 
exports do not exceed 8,000,000 dols. per annum, and are made 
up as follows :— 


Silver, 3 ‘ . ; ‘ 2,800,000 dols. 
Cochineal and cotton, : ‘ ; 300,000 _,, 
Nitrate of soda (55,000 tons), ; ; 2,500,000 _,, 
Alpaca and common wool, . ‘ a 1,200,000 __,, 
Sugar and rice, . 1,000,000 __,, 


Gold, copper, hides, and minor articles, : 700,000, 





8,500,000 dols. 

The produce of her silver mines has fallen off very materially 
since the end of last century. Her coinage in 1791 was 
5,000,000 dols., in 1795 it was 5,590,000 dols.; and the value 
extracted from her silver mines in 1803 was nearly 6,000,000 
dols. In 1855 the yield of her silver mines was as follows :— 


Cerro Pasco—963 bars, . : 251,928 mares 
Hualgayoe, ; ‘ : 45,000 __—,, 
In all, . 296,928 ,, or 3,000,000 dols. 


Since then the production has considerably diminished. It 
will appear strange, but it is nevertheless true, that the general 
commerce of Peru (excluding guano) has actually decreased 
since the year 1785. According to the Mercurio Peruano, we 
learn that the average annual imports of Peru from 1785 to 
1789 were as follows :— 


From Spain, . ; . . ; 8,420,000 dols. 


» Chile, . a‘ : : 1,100,000 ,, 
», Other Colonies in the Pacific, . : 800,000 _,, 
» Potosi and River Plate Provinces, y 800,000 __,, 





11,120,000 dols. 
Her exports being as follow :— 


To Spain—chiefly silver and gold, ; ; 6,300,000 dols. 
» Chile, ; 3 ‘ : ‘ 950,000 ,, 
,, Other Colonies in the Pacific, ‘ ; 600,000 ,, 
3, Potosi and River Plate Provinces, = 2,000,000 ,, 


9,850,000 dols. 


We learn also from the same authority, that in 1790 Peru 
owned 41 ships, averaging 400 tons, and manned by 1460 sea- 
men ; and we question whether at the present moment her mer- 
cantile marine can boast of so much tonnage, or so large a 
number of native mariners. The far-famed riches of Peru are 
now like the legends of the past, and with an immoral, degene- 
rate, and indolent population, the result is not strange. 

Bo rvi, like Paraguay, has little intercourse with foreigners. 
Her total exports (if we exclude a little silver which is exported, 
though there exists a Government prohibition) do not exceed 
500,000 dols. Her once famous silver mines of Potosi, from 
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which it may well be said the glory has departed, now yield only 
about 2,000,000 dols. per annum. During the long period from 
1556 to 1780, nearly 224 years, their yield, according to the 
royal duties paid, was 2,400,000,000 dols. ; but seeing that for a 
long period not above a third paid duties, it doubtless amounted 
to 3,000,000,000 dols., or equal to 13,000,000 dols. per annum. 
The yield in 1791 had fallen to 5,000,000 dols.; and now, as 
we have said, it does not exceed 2,000,000 dols. per annum. 
Perhaps there is no modern instance of such decay in either 
hemisphere as Potosi presents. Its population has decreased as 
follows :— 


According to the Mercurio Peruano, it had, in 1611, . 160,000 

According to Frezier, in 1712 it had . P ‘ . 70,000 

According to the Mercurio Peruano, in 1792 it had. - 18,000 
(of whom 256 were ecclesiastics. ) 

According to Miller’s Memoirs, in 1825 it had . . 8,000 


Whether the decrease in the yield of silver has been the cause 
or the effect of the diminution of population, we cannot positively 
assert ; but we have no doubt there are still great riches in the 
Cerro of Potosi, needing only energy and industry to develop 
them. Bolivia, with a population in which the Indian element 
greatly preponderates, and for whose intellectual and moral 
advancement scarcely anything has been done, makes no per- 
ceptible progress. 

Uruauay is one of the smallest of the South American 
Republics. The pastoral resources are very great, but civil wars 
and misrule have seriously retarded their development. Of late, 
however, there has been improvement; and it is pleasing to learn 
that a colony of Protestant Vaudois has been recently established 
in Uruguay, and is now beginning to flourish—although, at first, 
the poor emigrants were beset with difficulties, and with perse- 
cution at the instigation of a fanatical priesthood. The exports 
of Uruguay consist of hides, tallow, and wool, and amount to 
about 6,000,000 dols. annually, which is likewise the annual value 
of her imports. 

THe ARGENTINE CONFEDERATION next claims our attention, 
and is, perhaps, of all the Spanish American Republics, the one 
destined to make most progress in material wealth. It is pain- 
ful to consider how so magnificent a country has been mis- 
governed. Either embroiled in contentions with neighbouring 
Republics, or disturbed by intestine feuds, this vast territory has 
scarcely begun to develop her resources. Her legislation is now 
most fortunately proceeding in a liberal, tolerant, and right 
direction ; and, did the prospect of peace and security exist, the 
stream of emigration would certainly flow towards the River 
Plate provinces. The exports of the Argentine Republic, like 
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those of Uruguay, consist of hides, tallow, wool, and a few minor 
articles. Their annual value is about 15,000,000 dols., and the 
annual value of her imports is of alike amount. In 1796, the 
value of the exports from Buenos Ayres was 1,320,000 dols. ; a 
comparison of this with the present exports, will show that at 
least some progress has been made in material wealth by the 
Argentine Republic. 

CuILF will complete our enumeration. Compared with nearly 
all the other Republics, she has made rapid progress in almost 
every department of national industry. For the twelve years 
from 1844 to 1855 inclusive, she made very great progress in the 
development of her resources. During the last few years her 
exports have not increased, owing to the great diminution in the 
yield of her silver mines, and to the restricted demand since 1855 
for her agricultural produce. To counterbalance this falling off, 
the extraction and export of copper have rapidly increased, and 
this may now be reckoned as the staple branch of industry of the 
country. The following table, compiled with care from the Cus- 
tom House statistics, will show the commercial movement for the 
years we have named :— 

Imports for Home 


Consumption. Exports. 
1844, . P 8,596,000 dols. 6,087,000 dols. 
1845, . . re 9,104,000 ,, 7,600,000 _ ,, 
1846, . ‘ ‘ 10,149,000 ,, 8,115,000 _,, 
1847, . P ‘ 10,068,000 ,, 8,442,000 _,, 
1848, . ° ‘ 8,600,000 ,, 8,350,000 ,, 
1849, . ° . 10,720,000 ,, 10,603,000 ,, 
1850, . ° ‘ 11,780,000 ,, 12,426,000 ,, 
1851, . . ° 15,884,000 _,, 12,146,000 ,, 
1852, . ‘ ° 15,347,000 ,, 14,087,000 __,, 
1853, . ‘ 11,553,000 __,, 12,138,000 ,, 
1854, . ° ° 17,428,000 ,, 14,627,000 ,, 
1855, . ‘ ° 18,430,000 _ ,, 19,180,000 _,, 


The country is possessed of great resources, both mineral and 
agricultural; and there is ample scope for their extensive de- 
velopment. Its prosperity would go on advancing were all thie 
obstacles to immigration removed, and the internal peace of the 
country thoroughly established. 


Having completed our view of the commerce and resources of 
these vast regions, let us now fora moment glance at the results. 
Our estimate of the aggregate commerce of the Spanish American 
Republics is that, in round numbers, they annually export to all 
quarters about L.17,000,000 sterling, and that they now annu- 
ally import a similar amount. We apprehend the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, were he alive, would be sadly disappointed at these 
results of Spanish-American independence. Not to speak now 
of the United States, he would discover that even Australia—a 
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region almost unknown when he wrote—with a population at 
present of one million, actually imports an annual amount in 
sterling value equal to the total imports of the whole of the 
Spanish American Republics, and that she exports in a similar 
ratio. He would find, moreover, that the Australian exports are 
not now chiefly made up of gold, profusely scattered on the sur- 
face and easily collected, but of gold the produce of regularly 
systematized mining operations, aided to the pastoral and other 
products of the country. With a rapidly increasing population, 
he would find large provision for the moral, religious, and educa- 
tional necessities of the colonists. The conviction is irresistible, 
that where the Protestant faith prevails, with its freedom of 
thought and liberty of conscience, progress may be counted upon 
“with the certainty of a law of nature ;” while commonwealths 
deprived of intellectual and spiritual freedom either languish and 
wither, or advance with a stunted and uncertain growth. 

But it must not be thought that this conclusion obtains the 
acceptance of all classes in these settlements. Oj the contrary, 
we find in them the elements of the same antagonist parties as 
have long been contending in the older Catholic countries of 
Europe: a priestly party, jealous of all liberty, hating England 
with bitter hatred, magnifying and parading her social evils as the 
natural result of her religion, and striving to bring the commu- 
nity more than ever under the influence of Rome; and, on the 
other hand, a party struggling for freedom, giving utterance to 
noble sentiments, that shine the brighter for the dark firmament 
on which they gleam, and encouraging hope for a better day 
than those Republics have as yet scen. 

At the head of the Church or priestly party may be ranked 
EyzaGuirre, a Chillian ecclesiastic, two of whose books we have 
placed in the list of works prefixed to this article. Connected 
with one of the old and influential families of the country, and 
occupying a position, both through the force of character and 
attainments, above the ordinarily low level of the South American 
priesthood, he has come to be no mean authority, both in the 
field of religion and of politics. He has made two journeys to 
Europe. In 1856 he returned to South America, after his first 
visit, as Papal agent, with the view of inducing its various 
Governments to pay more dutiful allegiance than formerly to the 
Roman See; to relinquish their claims of jurisdiction over the 
Church, and those rights of patronage which former — ceded 
or acknowledged as pertaining to the Spanish monarch, and to 
which the Spanish joe, Governments consider that they 
became heirs when they assumed the various powers and prero- 
gatives of the Spanish monarchy. His mission signally failed. 
A few months ago, after a second visit to Europe, he again left 
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for Chile as Papal agent (it is said as Cardinal), to meet, we 
trust, with a measure of success not greater than that which 
attended his previous efforts. His last book, Los Intereses Cato- 
licos en America, published in Paris, for transmission to South 
America, on the eve of his setting out, is meant, we presume, as 
a plausible introduction or apology for the mission on which he 
is now sent. He complains, in the most bitter terms, of all the 
South American Governments for keeping the Church in thral- 
dom, and for the little sympathy with which they regard her 
claims of domination over the minds of men. He lays the blame 
of all the existing prostration and ignorance at the door of these 
Governments. He then proclaims the necessity for concordats as 
the only panacea for the evils which exist; and, no doubt, his 
utmost efforts will be exerted in Chile to arrange a concordat 
with that Government, on behalf of the Roman Pontiff. That 
South Americans would have all to lose and nothing to gain 
through the operation of concordats, will be sufficiently obvious 
to themselves. We have, therefore, no apprehensions as to the 
ultimate result of Eyzaguirre’s efforts. 

One would think that, considering the intellectual and moral 
state of their country, the various Governments of Spanish 
America, instead of exalting the Church to higher power, would 
be forward to arraign her, either on a charge of gross incompe- 
tency or of failure. She has exclusively enjoyed the favours and 
blandishments of these Governments ; and now the more meekly 
she comports herself, the better, we conceive, would it be for her 
interests. But the question is not, Shall the State call the Church 
to account for inefficiency, and for the deplorable scandals which 
confessedly exist? for we have actually, in the last production of 
this ecclesiastic, Eyzaguirre, an arraignment of the various 
Spanish American Governments, at least so far as the strongest 
language of expostulation and of threatening can affect them. 
Addressing the Government of Chile, he proclaims that it “ begins 
the very conflicts which weaken its power, and voluntarily brings 
itself to the verge of the abyss into which it must sink,” unless 
it pays heed to his warnings, retraces its steps, seeks for a con- 
cordat, prevents the erection or use of Protestant places of wor- 
ship, the education of children in schools directed by Protestants, 
and the circulation of the Scriptures and other religious works 
through Protestant agency. Whether, in the event of the 
Government of Chile not heeding his suggestions, he means that 
the clergy will lend their influence to whatever retrograde party 
may seek to revolutionize the country, we are not aware. His 
language certainly insinuates this, and the example of such men 
as Kyzaguirre is not without its influence. We have an illustra- 
tion of this in the most recent intelligence which has come to us 
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from Chile. We see in the Valparaiso Mercurio, a daily news- 
paper, of the 14th April, an energetic protest against the irri- 
tating and revolutionary language of what it designates as the 
“religious press” of the country. That paper deemed it neces- 
sary to call public attention to an article in the Revista Catolica 
of Santiago, in the following terms :—“ We hear the writers of the 
Revista proclaim the blasphemous proposition, that ‘reproach and 
insult are always lawful when they are merited? Applying this 
shameful theory, and abusing with temerity their sacerdotal 
character and habit, the editors of the Revista Catolica of San- 
tiago have discharged a veritable broadside, in one of its late 
numbers, against the writers and the Governments of South 
America, maintaining that the innumerable evils under which 
Spanish America groans ‘ have no other origin than the systemati- 
cally hostile course they have always pursued with reference to the 
Catholic Church ; and they finish by declaring that ‘it does not 
belong to the mission of the clergy, nor is it for Catholic interests, 
to aid the Governments which do such things, in consolidating public 
peace, or to co-operate in showing respect to the public authorities. 
Never did we believe,” adds the Mercurio, “that the so-called re- 
ligious press would use such language and evince such audacity, 
nor that the prudent moderation of Government should be 
obliged to tolerate their conduct.” When we see such a spirit 
animating the religious teachers of the people of Spanish America, 
their sunken and backward condition, morally as well as mate- 
rially, cannot cause us much astonishment. 


It is matter of great satisfaction, amidst such darkness, to dis- 
cern the first faint streaks of light appearing. ‘There are en- 
lightened statesmen and writers amongst the South American 
laity, who regard the condition of these Republics in a very dif- 
ferent light from such men as Eyzaguirre and the ultramon- 
tanists of the Revista Catolica. In the front ranks of these more 
enlightened and patriotic writers may be found a countryman 
of Eyzaguirre, Don J. V. LAsrarriA, an able Chillian lawyer 
and statesman. He is author of several works of considerable 
merit. In his first, entitled Investigations on the Social Influence 
of the Conquest, he seeks to set forth some of the germs of present 
evils. After discussing the origin and influence of human laws, 
he goes on to speak of the influence on the character of the 
colonists produced by the social and political condition of Spain 
itself about the time of the conquest. Deep interest attaches to 
the discussion, and the candour with which the question is dis- 
cussed entitles M. Lastarria to a high place amongst the able 
and dispassionate Spanish American writers of the day. He 
tells us that it is quite necessary to weigh the influence of a 
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great antecedent event on the Spanish nation and character, be- 
fore minutely investigating the effects on the colonists of the 
corrupt and oppressive administration of which he had traced 
the various lineaments. The important event forming so neces- 
sary an element in the investigation, he informs us, was the [e- 
formation of the sixteenth century. At that period, when all 
Europe was shaken to its foundations, and when men began to 
breathe more freely the air of civil and religious freedom, Spain, 
which till then had been comparatively liberal, resolutely forbade 
an entrance to the reformed opinions. “The BENEFITS of the Re- 
volution, then,” says Lastarria, “ did not penetrate into the land 
of our fathers; on the contrary, they were rejected with scorn, 
and the monstrous dictatorship of the throne and of the church— 
a mixed absolutism which, from that moment, began to work the 
ruin of that unhappy country—was preferred instead.” . . . 
“Under the protection of the powerful monarch, Charles V., the 
monstrous tribunal of the Inquisition, persecuting and trampling 
under its poisonous foot everything opposed to its dictum, pros- 
trated and rendered lethargic the once active faculties of Spain, 
and left only to her sons the ignorance and fanaticism needful 
to sustain its domination, and the power of the kings, its protec- 
tors. From this, it is easy to conceive how the Spaniard then 
only served God and his monarch according to the manner in 
which the Inquisition served them. The cause of civilisation 
was, according to his idea, the cause of the reprobate ; his heart 
and his conscience were trained only to despise and to combat 
infidels, to persecute heretics, who were composed of all such as 
had any truth to proclaim not sanctioned by the holy office; 
and to bear the standard of fanaticism (not the cross of the Re- 
deemer) wheresoever he was commanded. Thus his passion and 
the power of the throne conspired together to deceive him, and 
to corrupt in his heart the purity of the truths of the Gospel, in- 
spiring him with gross superstition, and taking advantage of his 
implicit faith for the promotion and perpetuation of the cause of 
despotism.” For these reasons, he adds, “I believe that when 
we examine the political and civil laws which shaped the exist- 
ence of our colonial society, we ought to consider them as a logical 
result of that fanatical description of civilisation with which 
Spain—the fanatical and conquest-loving Spain—laid the foun- 
dation of our social edifice.” 

In his next work, the Constitutionad History of the Past Hal/- 
century, we find some very interesting observations so intimately 
connected with what has preceded, that we are tempted to give 
a further brief extract. Considering that Lastarria is a Spanish 
American, and professedly a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, a deep interest attaches to sentiments uttered so fear- 
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lessly under such circumstances. To us, it may be, they are not 
new; but there is always a satisfaction in finding that truth 
advances, and can take root in unlikely and unfavourable soil. 
“Tn America,” he says, “at the beginning of this century, there 
were two races of different extraction, and different in their 
antecedents ; two societies holding principles opposed to each 
other, different in their customs and in their faith. Spain had 
given origin to one of these races, bestowing on it, with its 
life, the germ of a vast corruption. England had formed the 
other, by the vivifying breath of her independent and regenerat- 
ing spirit. | One queen, Isabel the Catholic, had contributed to 
raise the new Spanish American society on the basis of the 
conquest, and of the absolute sovereignty of the monarch. A 
century afterwards, another queen (Elizabeth of England) granted 
a charter to the first colonial settlements in the northern con- 
tinent, guaranteeing to them, under certain reservations, the 
sovereignty and the right of governing themselves. In North 
America, religious liberty, liberty of the individual, of the tri- 
bune, and of the press, as well as industrial and commercial 
freedom, were consecrated as the bases and guarantees natural 
to society. In the Spanish colonies, on the other hand, the life, 
the property, the very honour of the man, belonged to the 
king. The liberty of the subject had no existence. An exclusive 
religious belief was dogmatically imposed, without looking for 
support in the intelligence or the heart of the man, but only in 
the terror systematically maintained by the Inquisition, and by 
the civil authority.” 

It must be peculiarly galling to liberal-minded men like 
Lastarria, to find at this very day the political constitution of 
Chile (the most advanced of the South American Republics) 
provide as follows, in its 5th Article :— 

“The religion of the state is the Roman Catholic Apostolic, 
and the public exercise of any other worship is excluded.” 

In his “ Commentary on the Political Constitution of Chile,” 
he makes the following observations on that obnoxious article : 
“The article under examination not only acknowledges a fact, 
but it also contains a legislative precept, viz., that of making it 
incumbent on the State to recognise only the Roman Catholic 
religion. The words of the article signify that the State can 
only protect the Roman Catholic religion. Any other form is 
consequently beyond the sphere of the law, and cannot expect 
the protection of the State. Refusing protection to any other, 
and thus limiting her national duties, the State imposes, under 
the veil of dissimulation, a strict obligation on society to have 
only one belief. And what matters it that the individual is not 
persecuted for his belief, when he is hindered from publicly 
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rendering his tribute of worship to the Divine Being,—an essen- 
tial part of liberty? To allow a man the right to believe as he 
chooses, and to hinder him from manifesting what he believes, is 
to attack this liberty; and such a restriction is the negation of 
the thing conceded.” 

Another young Chillian lawyer, Manuel Carrasco Albano, 
published in 1858, Commentaries on the Political Constitution of 
1833; and his observations on the 5th Article are to the same 
effect as those of Lastarria, perhaps even in advance of them. 
He speaks of liberty of worship as an inalienable right, and con- 
cludes by urging the entire separation of Church and State, in 
the following terms: “The constitution establishes an odious 
difference betwixt Catholic citizens and dissenting citizens or 
foreigners. Let us be just, let us extend the constitutional 
principle, and let us add that, as there is no privileged class, 
there ought not to be a privileged form of religion.” It is a 
‘ somewhat significant fact that this work had awarded to it the 
premium offered by the National University of Chile for the 
ablest production on the present political constitution of the 
country." 

If it be urged that the question of progress is a question of 
race, and that the Spanish American being inferior to the Anglo- 
Saxon, the same development is not to be expected, we will not 
deny the important bearing of difference of race; but we can- 
not accept that fact as a sufficient explanation of the enormous 
chasm betwixt Anglo-Saxon and Spanish American national 
attainments. Dr Arnold, in his Modern History, observes, “ It 
is a question of some interest, whether history justifies the belief 
of an inherent superiority in some races of men over others, or 
whether all such differences are only accidental and temporary; 
and we are to acquiesce in the judgment of King Archidamus, 
that one man naturally differs little from another, but that culture 


? In Valparaiso there are now two Protestant places of worship,—yet it is 
undeniable they remain only on sufferance, and that their existence in Chile is 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the constitution, which still stands unalfered. 
The Archbishop of Santiago officially announced the erection of the first of 
them to the Government, in December 1855, and called for prompt and eftica- 
cious measures. ‘The Minister of Public Worship replied to his Grace, that 
Government had sent for information, and ended his despatch in the following 
felicitous terms: “The Government is animated with the most ardent zeal for 
the preservation and propagation of the religion of the State; but it believes 
that the most efficacious method of preserving it from harm, are the zealous 
efforts of the regular and secular clergy to diffuse sound doctrines, and to 
combat the errors of Dissenters by means of the preaching of the Divine Word 
and the example of good works.” We are not aware of the nature of the in- 
formation obtained by the Government. All we know is, that Government has 
not put in force the provisions of their intolerant constitution. President 
Montt is said to have declared he would not make himself the laughing-stock of 
the civilised world by any overt act of intolerance. 
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and training make the distinction. There are some satisfactory 
examples to show that a nation must not, at any rate, assume 
lightly that it is superior to another; and, judging calmly, we 
would not surely wish that one nation should be uniformly and 
inevitably superior to another. I do not know what national 
virtue could safely be subjected to so severe a temptation. If 
there be, as perhaps there are, some physical and moral qualities 
enjoyed by some nations in a higher degree than by others (and 
this, so far as we can see, constitutionally), yet the superiority 
is not so great, but that too much presumption and carelessness 
on the one side, or increased activity and more careful discipline 
on the other, may restore the balance, or even turn it the other 
way.” 

We have indicated the untoward influences which have acted 
so prejudicially on the Spanish American populations —-ignorance 
and vice superinduced and perpetuated through priestcraft, 
superstition, and intolerance ; added to which (so far as the mass 
of the population is concerned), there has been the engrafting of 
the Spanish element on the inferior Indian race. In this amalga- 
mation, the latter and inferior element having predominated, the 
result is, a people at a very low point in the social scale. In 
order to have reconstructed from such elements the edifice of a 
moral, industrious, and intelligent society, much more earnest 
and energetic culture and training would have been needed than 
have been put in exercise. The present religious system which 
overspreads these states, we have proved, according to the 
evidence which itself affords, to have failed most miserably in 
the construction of an enlightened or moral society. While its 
influence has been so powerless for good, it has always sought, 
and still seeks, by a monopoly of the consciences of its votaries, 
to exclude and prevent the exercise of such other and more 
healthful agencies as all modern history and all modern experi- 
ence prove, are exerted with so beneficent effect throughout the 
nations that embraced the opinions and principles of the Refor- 
mation. 

The Church of Rome might be as intolerant as the most 
malignant of her councils would rejoice to see, and yet not fill 
us with apprehension. Her dreadful power has ever been the 
arm of the State on which she has leaned, and which she has 
learned to wield with most baneful effect. Separate and distinct 
from the civil government, she would be powerless for evil, ex- 
cept so far as her own peculiar dogmas might tell prejudicially 
on her own special votaries. It is clear, therefore, that were the 
union betwixt the Romish Church and the State dissevered in all 
these Republics, the result would be of the greatest importance. 
Bolivar foresaw the difficulty and the danger of establishing the 
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Roman Catholic Church. His address at the inauguration of 
the first Constituent Assembly of Bolivia reads even yet like the 
declamations of a Roman senator; but we regret to say his 
counsels and his warnings were unheeded. “ Legislators !” 
said he, “I will allude to one article which, according to my 
conscientious conviction, I have felt bound to omit. In a political 
constitution, a religious profession ought not to be prescribed ; 
because, according to the best authorities on fundamental laws, 
these are the guarantees of civil rights; and as religion touches 
none of these, it is of its nature indefinable in the social order, 
and belongs rather to the moral and intellectual. Religion 
governs a man in the house, in the cabinet, within himself. It 
only has right to examine his inmost conscience. Laws, on the 
other hand, look upon the surface of things, and only govern 
outside of the citizen’s house. Applying these considerations, 
can a State rule the conscience of its subjects, watch over the 
observance of religious laws, and give the reward or the punish- 
ment, when the tribunal is in heaven, and God Himself the 
Judge? The Inquisition only is fit to supplant these. Shall 
the Inquisition be brought back with its fiery faggots? Re- 
ligion is the law of the conscience. Every law above it annuls 
it; for, imposing necessity instead of duty, it takes away all that 
is valuable from faith, which is the basis of religion.” 

« We think we have rendered it apparent that the Spanish 
American Republics have made comparatively small progress in 
material, moral, and social improvement; and we have endea- 
voured to set forth some of the causes conducing to such results. 
Were the Argentine provinces, where religious toleration is now 
accorded, to become settled, and all fear of intestine wars and 
commotions in the future to be removed, we would urge Anglo- 
Saxons desirous of emigrating, to betake themselves to the 
pampas, and there enrich themselves in flocks and herds. The 
time, however, has not arrived for rendering such counsel safe. 
With respect to emigration to the other Republics, which still 
retain intolerant constitutions, we would say that, so long as 
Protestant emigrants can have ample protection and toleration 
in our great and ages colonies of Australia and Canada, 
there is no ground for their renouncing so much as they must 
be prepared to give up if they should make their home in an in- 
tolerant Spanish American Republic. 
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Arr. V.—1. Lectures on Logic. By Sir Witt1am Hamirton, 
Bart. Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manse, B.D., LL.D., 
Waynflete Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Oxtord, and Jonn Vertcu, M.A., Professor of Logic, Rhe- 
toric, and Metaphysics, St Andrews. 2 Vols. Edinburgh and 
London, 1860. 

2. A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: being a Con- 
nected View of the Principles of Evidence and the Methods of 
Scientific Investigation. By Joun Stuart Mitt. Fourth 
Edition. 2 Vols. London, 1859. 

3. Elements of Logic. By RicharpD Wnuarte ty, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. Reprinted from the Ninth (octavo) Edition. 
London, 1851. 

4, Prolegomena Logica: an Inquiry into the Psychological 
Character of Logical Processes. By the Rev. HENryY LONGUE- 
VILLE MansEL, B.D., LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral 
and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Second Edition. Lon- 
don, 1860. 


Great Brrrarn, according to Sir William Hamilton, is the 
country in which the nature of Logic has been most completely 
and generally misunderstood. Whatever may now be said about 
the misunderstanding, the reproach of indifference to the study, 
which fell with justice upon some former generations in this 
island, cannot with equal justice be directed against the present. 
‘The most venerable of the sciences, which for ages, as the “ ars 
artium” and “ scientia scientiarum,” held the central place in the 
system of human knowledge and in academical study, after a 
temporary decline, is renewing its claim to regulate knowledge, 
and afford the highest kind of mental culture. The science, 
at least in its full comprehension, alike of the Academy and the 
Lyceum,—which during the middle ages was the chief glory of 
the Eastern and Western Schools, when crowds were drawn 
to the logical lectures of Abelard, and when it educated into 
unparalleled acuteness successive generations of students in 
Bagdad and Cordova, in Paris and Oxford—the fundamental 
study in all the older European universities, and especially in 
those of Scotland, and which, in one of its branches, is the in- 
terpretation of the great modern scientific reform ;—this science, 
after a period of decay, is, in all its branclics, showing signs 
of returning life. A new and vigorous logical literature is 
rising around us in Great Britain, in which especially the names 
of Whately, Thomson, De Morgan, Mill, Mansel, and Hamilton 
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are familiar. Chairs of Logic have a conspicuous place in our 
new academical institutions, and are added, where formerly 
wanting, to our old ones,—this very year having witnessed the 
foundation of a logical professorship in the University of Aber- 
deen, by which a fourth is added to the three that have existed 
for generations in the other Scottish Universities. Logic is pro- 
bably at present more employed as an organ and test of liberal 
education, and a knowledge of it is more generally required from 
candidates for the liberal professions, than at any period since 
the decline of scholastic studies in the 17th century. 

The works placed at the head of this article exemplify the 
chief phases of Logic in Great Britain during the last thirty- 
five years. The restoration of the study, after an interval of com- 
parative neglect, may be associated with the third ; its subsequent 
development, in two different directions, is represented by the 
first and second ; the last discusses, with more subtilty than any 
other British treatise, some of the philosophical principles, by 
means of which Logic with us is now in a course of transforma- 
tion from an aggregate of traditional rules and technicalities toa 
consistent system. The well-known “ Elements” of Archbishop 
Whately, published in 1825, is already in a measure superseded, 
through the progress of the science, to which, notwithstanding its 
deficiency in learning and speculative power, that work more than 
any other attracted even popular attention in this country and 
America. The numerous logical treatises published in Britain 
in the intervening period, have presented two forms of advance 
upon the doctrine of the “ Elements.” One of these, exemplified 
by the majority, culminates in the lately published “ Lectures” 
and other logical treatises of Sir William Hamilton; the other is 
most conspicuously presented in the two volumes of Mr Mill, 
which have been before the world for nearly twenty years. 

The “ Lectures” of Sir William Hamilton, and the “ System” 
of Mr Mill, are among the most notable logical treatises which 
Great Britain has given to the world. At first sight they appear 
to have hardly a conclusion or a principle in common. With 
Hamilton, Logic is a study of thoughts or notions, purified from 
their connection with things, and regarded exclusively as subject 
to certain necessary and formal laws of their own. With 
Mill, Logic is a study of things in the theory of their natural 
order, with a view to the discovery of systematic methods for 
bringing our thoughts into harmony with that order. With the 
former it is the rationale of the conditions under which we must 
think about anything; with the latter it is the rationale of the 
conditions for extracting real science from the things about which 
we may think. The Logic of the one is the most abstract of the 
sciences ; it begins and ends with necessary truths, the interval 
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being filled by a series of demonstrations. The Logic of the 
other is an analysis of the general characteristics of the universe 
as it appears in space and time, with a view to the formation of 
a code of Physical Discovery; it begins and ends with what is 
contingent and probable. The dissent and controversy to which 
these opposite theories give rise serve Logic, as dissent and con- 
troversy may be expected to serve those parts of science which are 
in a state of growth. In the imperfection of human knowledge, 
it is through mutual antagonism that our partial and one-sided 
speculations approach towards catholic truth. 

But are these two opposite tendencies in Logic absolutely in 
conflict? If not, under what common principle may they be 
reconciled? Do Hamilton and Mill represent contradictory or 
complementary systems? If the latter, does the complement 
constitute a complete logical system ? 

It is time for those who desire to restore the beneficial power of 
a study, now once more on the ascendant in our literature and 
in the universities, to determine the answers to these questions. 
Logic declined in a former generation, partly owing to the 
failure of attempts to form a satisfactory eclectic system, so long 
as the formal part of the science was confusedly blended with 
the physical or material. Dr Whately helped to rescue us in this 
country from that confusion, and his vigorous performance has, 
in the formal part of Logic, opened the way to the more rigidly 
scientific system elaborated by Dr Mansel and Sir William 
Hamilton. The Prolegomena of Dr Mansel contains a psycho- 
logical theory of the formal part of Logic, which alone he recog- 
nises, with correlative Discussions (some of them contributed to 
this new edition) of great interest to advanced students. What 
we now need, is a philosophical organization of all that has 
hitherto been included under the name of Logic, so far as it is 
capable of being brought under a common regulating principle. 
We must try, in short, to find a basis for an eclectic comprehen- 
sion of the science, or group of sciences, with which the name of 
Logic has been associated. In the present age, sciences hitherto 
separated, tend to unite, as, in a more analytical time, their ten- 
dency was to diverge. Issuing in a single stream, in the distant 
past of history, the waters of knowledge, parted into separate 
channels in their subsequent course, seem once again to draw 
together. 


From Plato to Hegel, Logic has been (often dimly and half 
consciously, it is true) recognised as INTELLECTUAL SCIENCE, 
or, more definitely, as the SCIENCE OF ScreNcE. The successive 
attempts to confine it to a narrower province have invariably in- 
duced dissatisfaction and occasioned a reaction. In the dialectic 
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of Plato the mind is raised above the details of the different 
sciences, to the idea of science as an organic whole, and intellec- 
tual culture for its own sake. There the relations and methods 
of the parts of knowledge, with their respective functions in edu- 
cation, are systematically contemplated ; and the lofty doctrine 
thus produced has, in name, if not in reality, in some of its parts, 
although not in its organic unity, maintained a central place in 
the academical education of the world. Liberal education involves 
systematic reflection—upon the nature of science, its necessary 
laws, and the conditions of its growth; and this, hitherto accom- 
plished in parts or fragments, and by means of apparently con- 
flicting struggles, is what we understand by logical study. Logi- 
cians are those who have engaged in investigating,—either in 
its fulness, or in respect to some one of its elements,—and for 
purposes of speculation, or for the practical direction of the un- 
derstanding, —that kind of knowledge which may be called 
reasoned or scientific. 

But what is science? what its elements? what the points at 
which it may be viewed? We cannot find a better answer to 
this question than one supplied by Sir William Hamilton in 
these Lectures :— 

“ A science,” he says, “is a complement of cognitions, having, in 
point of Form, the character of Logical Perfection; in point of 
Matter, the character of Real Truth. .... The end of thought is 
truth—knowledge—science,—expressions which may here be regarded 
as convertible. Science may, therefore, be regarded as the perfection 
of thought... .. But science supposes two conditions. Of these, 
the first has a relation to the knowing subject, and supposes that what 
is known, is known clearly and distinctly, completely and in connec- 
tion. ‘The second has a relation to the objects known, and supposes 
that what is known has a true or real existence. The former of 
these constitutes the Formal Perfection of Science, the latter is the 
Material.”—(Vol. ii., 2, 4.) 


Scientific knowledge, in a word, is generalized truth—a know- 
ledge of the many as one—knowledge through notions or (to 
adopt the more technical term) Concreprs,—the sort of know- 
ledge that is expressed by means of Common Terms. A Science 
is a system of Concepts, in harmony with reality, relating to a 
special province of truth, and organized, by means of (deductive 
or inductive) reasonings, on a common principle. “ The sciences’ 
are the separate masses of knowledge, thus reasoned, which con- 
stitute the intellectual property of mankind, and which are 
embodied in language. ‘This same scientitic knowledge is the 
characteristic production of Thought or Understanding,—of our 
Elaborative and Regulative Faculties, applied to the material of 
our knowledge. It is by attention to the common relation they 
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bear to this distinctive formation of man’s highest mental faculties, 
that the apparently conflicting tendencies of logicians may be seen 
to conspire, and that the best conception of the study is attained. 

All Science—all general knowledge involves two elements, 
and may be viewed in two aspects —a Formal and a Real. 
What thinking or understanding produces, may be formally 
perfect without being really true. Clearness, distinctness, pre- 
cision, conclusiveness, method, are some of the qualities of 
Formal Perfection; harmony between our thoughts and the 
order of things, between the ideas in the mind of man and the 
Divine Ideas expressed in the universe—in a word Truth—con- 
stitutes Material Perfection. Now, logicians may attempt to 
analyse Science in either or both these aspects of it; and they 
may examine each separately, or both in combination. 

In the actual history of Logic, Science, sometimes at one and 
then again exclusively at the other of these two points of view, 
has been accepted as the appropriate object of analysis. Logic, in 
different hands, has accordingly assumed different types. ‘Two 
of these, broadly distinct, are apparent in its history. The one is 
single and synthetical ; the other broken and analytical. 

I. When the two modes of viewing Science are treated as one, 
in obedience to the aspiration after Absolute Science, we have 
logical systems of the homer type, in which Logic is merged in 
Metaphysics or Ontology. The Dialectic of Plato is one speci- 
men, and the Logic of Hegel is another. 

II. The analytical logical systems commence properly with 
Aristotle. They have assumed one of two phases, as the formal 
or the material perfection of Science has occupied the front place. 
(In Aristotle, Science is analysed both formally and materially,— 
as to its form, chiefly in the treatise on Enunciation, and in the 
Prior Analytics ; as to its matter, chiefly in the remaining trea- 
tises of the Organon.) 

(1.) Does the logician aim at the analysis of all or some of the 
elements which constitute Formal Perfection? The system of 
Pure and Verbal Logic is the result, and that system, ori- 
ginally developed in the Greek Analytics, has been further 
— extended, and simplified in the Lectures of Sir William 

Iamilton. 

(2.) Is the Material Perfection of Science the ideal of the 
logician, and the exclusive or principal object of his analysis? 
Logic becomes the theory and art of the interpretation of Nature, 
when the English names of Bacon, Locke, Mill, and Whewell 
suggest themselves. 

The “ Lectures” of Sir William Hamilton constitute a trea- 
tise mainly in Pure or Formal part of Logic,—which, although 
the foundation of all logical science, has for two centuries been 
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little cultivated in Scotland. Scotland is now, for the first time, 
represented in this part of the literature of Logic. The Aristo- 
telian and Ramist doctrine was indeed prominent in the instruc- 
tion of our Universities in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
but these Lectures are the first properly Scottish treatise of any 
moment in Formal Logic. Syllogistic analysis was disparaged 
by what is called the “ Scottish School” of Philosophy, as 
represented by Reid, Campbell, Stewart, and Brown, and in 
its place we have the aspirations of Stewart after a “ rational” 
and “ philosophical” Logic. 

The “ Lectures,” at the same time, contain expositions, avow- 
edly only supplementary, in what Sir William Hamilton calls 
Modified Logic. Twenty-two lectures are devoted to Formal, 
and nine to Modified Logic. The definition adopted in the Lec- 
tures—the science of pure thought—is applicable exclusively to 
the formal part of Logic. The Appendix, which occupies almost 
a half of the second volume, in which the most suggestive and 
original part of the book may be found, and in which we may 
watch the Science in the process of formation in the author's 
mind, is almost entirely devoted to the discussion of doctrines 
regarding logical forms. 

A conspectus of the course is given in the fourth lecture 
(pp. 64-68), to which we refer our readers. The following 
——- describes the principle on which Pure and Modified 

ogic are distinguished by Sir William Hamilton :-— 


“Pure Logie considers Thought Proper simply and in itself, and 
apart from the various circumstances by which it may be affected in 
its actual application. Human thought, it is evident, is not exerted, 
except by men and individual men. By men, thought is not exerted 
out of connection with the other constituents of their intellectual and 
moral character, and, in each individual, this character is variously 
modified by various contingent conditions of different original genius, 
and of different circumstances contributing to develop different facul- 
ties and habits. Now, there may be conceived a science, which con- 
siders thought not merely as determined by its necessary or universal 
laws, but as contingently affected by the empirical conditions under 
which thought is actually exerted ;—which shows what these condi- 
tions are, how they impede, and in general, modify the act of thinking, 
and how, in fine, their influence may be counteracted. This science is 
Modified or Concrete Logic. . . . It can be questioned whether 
Modified or Concrete Logic be entitled to the dignity of an essential 
part of Logic in general, far less of a co-ordinate species as opposed 
to Pure or Abstract Logic. You are aware, from what I have pre- 
viously stated under the first introductory question, that Logic, as 
conversant about a certain class of mental phenomena, is only a part 
of the general Philosophy of Mind; but that, as exclusively con- 
versant about what is necessary in the phenomena of thought, that is, 
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the laws of thinking, it is contradistinguished from Empirical Psycho- 
logy, or that Philosophy of Mind which is merely observant and in- 
ductive of the mental phenomena as facts. But if Modified or Con- 
crete Logic be considered either as a part or as a species of General 
Logic, this discrimination of Logic, as the Nomology of thought, from 
Psychology, as the Phanomenology of Mind, will not hold. For 
Modified Logic, presupposing a knowledge of the general and the 
contingeut phenomena of mind, will thus either comprise (Phenomenal) 
Psychology within its sphere, or be itself comprised within the sphere 
of Psychology. But, whichever alternative may be preferred, the two 
sciences are no longer distinct. It is on this ground that I hold, that, 
in reality, Modified Logic is neither an essential part nor an inde- 
pendent species of General Logic, but that it is a mere mixture of 
Logie and (Empirical) Psychology, and may, therefore, be called 
either Logical Psychology, or Psychological Logic. There is thus, 
in truth, only one Logic,—that is, Pure or Abstract Logic. ... Pure 
Logic is the only science of Logic, Modified Logie being only a 
scientific accident, ambiguously belonging either to Logic or to Psy- 
chology.” —(Vol. i., 60-63.) 

Whether we are so to describe Logic, as that either the object 
to which thought is applied, or the subject by which it is em- 
ployed, shall form a part of its essence, or only its scientific 
accident, perhaps appears a question of arbitrary definition— 
a verbal question, which relates to the extension, not of the 
science, but of the name. But the definition of a word which 
signifies a science, is more than merely arbitrary. It refers to 
laws and phenomena which are independent of human will; and 
it may be advantageous or the reverse, as, on the one hand, it 
precisely exhausts a class of objects which in themselves invite us 
to associate them in the same science, or, on the other, errs 
either through deficiency or excess. The objects presented to us 
for scientific treatment have real relations to one another that 
are independent of our arbitrary nomenclature. These relations, 
and the province which they represent, demand obedience on the 
part of definitions, if our factitious generalizations are to inter- 
pret the realities that are presented to us. 

“The meaning of a term actually in use,” says Mr Mill, “ is 
not an arbitrary quantity to be fixed, but an unknown quantity 
to be sought.” And it is to be sought, partly by reference to the 
real relations of dependence among the objects to which it points, 
partly also by the usage of our predecessors in the application of 
the name. Do the relations of the Form, to Nature and Man— 
the object and efficient cause of Science—make it necessary or 
expedient that all the three should be investigated in turn within 
the same intellectual province? If so, this fact must regulate 
our definition of Logic. And has the term Logic hitherto been 
applied by all (or at least by many) logicians to the philosophical 
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analysis of the matter and the manufacturer, as well as of the 
mere form of reasoned knowledge? If it has, we are bound, in 
the construction of our definition, to recognise all the three, 
unless it can be proved that they are incapable of advantageous 
scientific association. 

Sir William Hamilton acknowledges that “the example of 
most logicians” is a precedent for the introduction of Modified 
Logic into his course, while he protests against its recognition as 
a part of the science. His definition of Logic, which confines the 
logician exclusively to “what is necessary” in the phenomena 
of thought, forbids any other treatment of what is only con- 
tingent and circumstantial. The consequent anomaly of a Modi- 
fied Logic is justified, not by scientific principle, but on the 
ground of its utility and of example. “ As all sciences,” he says, 
“are only organized for human ends, and as a general considera- 
tion of the modifying circumstances which affect the abstract laws 
of thought in their actual manifestations is of great practical 
utility, I trust I shall not be regarded as deforming the simplicity 
of the science, if I follow the example of most modern logicians, 
and add (be it under protest) to Pure or Abstract Logic, a part, or 
an a. under the name of Modified Logic” (vol. i., p. 63). 

The definition of Logic which accepts science, and not merely 
ie thought, as within the range of logical investigation, receives 

odified Logic on scientific, as well as on utilitarian grounds, 
while it reserves for the Theory of Logical Forms the first 
place in the order of investigation, and the regulating power 
In the organization of the whole system. This definition alone 
satisfies the traditional associations of the word, and the utili- 
tarian aspirations of logicians, while it may be made the basis of 
a consistent intellectual structure. 


But we pass on, in the meantime, to one of the parts into 
which the heaiead province is divided,—Pure or Formal Logic, 
in which Science is analysed merely as thought, or in reference 
exclusively to its formal perfection. 

“That Logic,” says Kant (and by Logic he means Pure or 
Formal Logic exclusively), “that Logic has proceeded in a sure 
course from the earliest times is manifest from this, that since 
Aristotle it has not needed to retrace a step, unless in the way 
of clearing off useless subtilties, or developing with more pre- 
cision what had been previously suggested—changes which be- 
long rather to the scientific beauty than to the certainty of its 
teaching. This much, however, is specially interesting in regard 
to Logic—since the days of Aristotle, it has not been able to take 
any step in advance, and thus, to appearance, it has attained its 
perfect development.” 
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The only considerable exception to the truth of these last 
words is to be found in the history of the science since they were 
written, and especially in its history as influenced by Kant him- 
self. The labours of the German logical analysts of the present 
century have introduced a new epoch in the history of logical 
forms, converting what, in this country at least, had become a 
chaos of technical rules, into a system of unequalled symmetry 
and scientific beauty. 

The post-Kantian reform, vigorously pursued in Germany, 
has attained its most advanced point in Sir William Hamilton, 
who, by his discoveries, has done more than any modern logi- 
cian to illustrate the capacity for progress with which, notwith- 
standing its traditional immobility, the science of logical forms is 
endowed. It may be granted that this part of Philosophy has 
been seldomer than any other visited by men of original genius. 
Some of the most eminent philosophers have, in fact, been satis- 
fied to remain in ignorance of what they have disparagingly de- 
scribed as “ the logic of the schools,” which has thus been very 
much consigned to the pedantry of a lower order of minds. These 
Lectures show how great a transformation may take place in even 
the most conservative regions of the intellectual globe, when they 
are placed under the government of a powerful intellect. 

But we must offer some illustrations of the tendency to change 
and progress now manifested in the China of the philosophical 
world. Compare the Pure Logic offered in these Lectures, with 
the Pure Logic, for example, of Dr Whately, whose “ Elements” 
may be taken as a specimen of the best doctrine current in Great 
Britain in the last generation. Coleridge speaks of his “ inability 
to conceive how any one can, by any spinning, make out more 
than ten or a dozen pages about syllogistic logic,” adding, that 
“all these absurd forms of syllogism are one-half pure sophisms, 
and the other half forms of rhetoric.” Dr Whately does not 
attempt any spinning. He takes what had been done to his 
hands, and associates it with examples more felicitous and amus- 
ing than those of any British logician. He assumes the four 
logical forms of Proposition (A. E. I. O.), as given in the 
schools of Greece, and through these, developes, in the usual 
manner, the theory of Syllogism, by the help of the canons and 
rules, thereby deducing the nineteen Forms of Categoricals, and 
displaying, as he proceeds, the capacity of Propositions for Con- 
version, and of Syllogisms for Reduction. 

While the formal science of the “Elements” is condensed 
within a few pages, that of the “ Lectures” is expanded over a 
large volume. Almost for the first time since Aristotle, Formal 
Logic, abandoned in general to the secondary order of minds, 
has received the full strength of a great philosophical intellect. 
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By what process of “ spinning” has the science been trans- 
formed? We shall try to explain very shortly the nature of the 
change, the means by which it has been produced, and some of 
its consequences. 


The intellectual units of which every Science is composed may 
assume either of two forms,— Concepts, and Judgments or 
Reasonings. We think, understand, exercise our elaborative 
faculty, either, on the one hand, through Concepts, or, on the 
other, through J udgments, 7.¢., immediate analyses of what is 
latent in conception, and Reasonings, 1.¢., mediate analyses of 
what we conceive. The creations of “understanding, when in the 
state of Notions or Concepts, are unanalysed. J udgments and 
Reasonings are analysed Concepts. Propositions and Sy llogisms, 
in the view of Formal Logic, are simply explications of what is 
already latent in the meaning of the Common Terms of which 
they are constituted. Its judgments and reasonings are what 
Kant calls analytical,—in ‘contrast to a priori and a poste- 
riort synthetical judgments. The principle of the CoNCEPT or 
Common Term, is thus the fundamental principle of all formal 
analysis. The logical forms of Proposition and Syllogism are 
the modes in which the meanings of Common Terms may be 
immediately or mediately analysed, without a contradiction in 
terms being involved in the analysis. 

Now, the ordinary British manuals of the old school, includ- 
ing Dr Whately’s, in their treatment of Formal Logic, are 
chiefly occupied in the display of certain forms of Proposition 
and Syllogism. Notions or Concepts, which Propositions and 
Syllogisms immediately and mediately analyse, are almost for- 
gotten. No previous review of the logical constituents of Concepts 
is made, and in consequence no estimate can be formed of the 
sufficiency of the formal analysis of judgments and reasonings that 
is offered. The syllogistic structure is reared on the basis ‘of the 
four Forms of Proposition. But the question, whether these four 
are all the Forms of Proposition that are logically possible, is not 
asked, nor are the materials for an answer to it supplied. The 
materials must be gathered from a logical examination of the Con- 
cept, or intellectual result common to every act of generalization. 

Again. In the older British manuals, the Axioms and Postu- 
lates of Logic are (often imperfectly) "acted on without being 
stated. A kind of necessity is roughly recognised in fact, and as 
a matter of common sense, which is not expressly acknowledged 
in any form of words. The unity and completeness of ‘the 
science is thus marred, in the same way as Geometry would be, 
if its Axioms and Postulates were not displayed, and the science 
of mathematical quantity were reduced to incoherent fragments 
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of its present mass, resting on no express basis of Axioms or 
Postulates at all. 


The discovery and application of a remedy to these two defects 
constitutes the Hamiltonian Revolution in the formal part of Logic. 
The seventh and five following lectures contain an analysis, 
artly psychological and partly formal, of Notions or Concepts. 
hese lectures are perhaps the most valuable and interesting in 
the series. They are the key to the logical system of which 
they form a part. Along with Dr Mansel’s Prolegomena, they 
are by far the clearest and most satisfactory exposition (with cor- 
rections and additions) that has appeared of what the German 
logicians, since Kant, have been struggling to express. The 
fifth and sixth lectures contain a statement, with copious histo- 
rical and critical commentary, of the Axioms and Postulates of 
Logic. In the remainder of the first volume, as well as in the 
suggestive and curious appendix to the second, we have the 
scientific conclusions respecting the forms of Proposition, and of 
immediate and mediate Inference, which have been reached, by 
a more searching formal analysis of the results of our generaliz- 
ing faculty, and a more consistent application to them of the 
conditions to which every act of Understanding must conform, 
than has ever been attempted in this country. 

Formal Logic, by this means, is transformed, from a mass of 
empirical rules of reasoning, into a science of the necessary rela- 
tions, not merely of reasoning in particular, but of thought in 
general. And it becomes a body of demonstrations like those of 
Mathematics. The system unfolded in these lectures, for example, 
might be given, after the fashion of Geometry, in a series of 
Theorems, mutually related, and all dependent on the Axioms 
and Postulates. The strictly demonstrative character of the 
science could be represented by a translation, more explicit than 
has been attempted in these Lectures, of its doctrines into this 
form, and by a more immediate application to them of the funda- 
mental Axioms. Indeed, the two lectures in which the Axioms 
of the science are stated and explained, are, for the purpose now 
referred to, too much isolated from the body of the science that 
rests upon them. The appeal to them in the progress of the 
science is virtual rather than ostensible. 

Pure Logic and Pure Mathematics—the two most ancient of 
the sciences—are both alike sciences of QuanTITY. They are 
both systems of demonstrations concerning the relation of Whole 
and Parts. Concepts are really, if not ostensibly, treated by 
the formal logician as quantities, which stand, in any and every 
science, in fixed quantitative relations to other Concepts. The 
elementary doctrines of Logic are the quantitative relations of 
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Concepts to one another, in Proposition and Syllogism, which 
can be deduced, by means of the Axioms, from the essential ele- 
ments of the Concept or Common Term. That the Formal part 
of Logic is a science of quantitative relations, and that in this 
respect it stands in exclusive association with Mathematics, while 
in other respects they are mutually opposed, is well stated by Sir 
William Hamilton in the following passage :— 


“ Logie (Formal) is exclusively conversant about thought strictly 
so denominated, and thought proper is the cognition of one object 
of thought by another, ix or under which it is mentally included ; 
in other words, thought is the knowledge of a thing through a 
concept or general notion, or of one notion through another. In 
thought, all that we think about is considered either as something 
containing, or as something contained. In other words, every process of 
thought is only a cognition of the necessary relations of our concepts. 
This being the case, it need not move our wonder that Logic, within 
its proper sphere (ée., as pure or formal), is of such irrefragable cer- 
tainty, that, in the midst of all the revolutions of philosophical doc- 
trines, it has stood not only unshattered, but unshaken. In this respect, 
Logic and Mathematics stand alone among the sciences, and their 
peculiar certainty flows from the same source. Both are conversant 
about the relations of certain a priori forms of intelligence :—Mathe- 
matics about the necessary forms of ImaGination; Logic about the 
necessary forms of UNDERSTANDING ; Mathematics about the relations 
of our Representations of objects as out of each other in space and 
time ; Logic about the relations of our Concepts of objects, as in or 
under each other,—that is, as in different relations, respectively con- 
taining and contained. Both are thus demonstrative or absolutely 
certain sciences only as each developes what is given,—what is given 
as necessary in the mind itself.”—(i. 42, 43.) 

The pages of a modern book of Formal Logic, even on a cur- 
sory glance, are seen to resemble the pages of a treatise in 
Algebra. Symbols and symbolic notation take the place of com- 
mon words and concrete examples. This is a consequence of 
the essential nature, and, also in part, of the recent progress 
of the science. We witness the same phenomenon in the 
Prior Analytics of Aristotle —the earliest systematic treatise 
on Logical Forms. The modern progress of the formal view 
of the science has, however, rendered this characteristic more 
obtrusive. Formal Logic treats of abstractions more remote 
from reality than any other science does. It may employ con- 
crete examples in its demonstrations, but in so doing it elimi- 
nates the distinctive meaning of each term, regarding each as 
significant only of notional quantity in the abstract. A symbolic 
notation is thus convenient in Logic, for the same reason that it 
is convenient in Algebra. In the words of ordinary language 
we have ready-made symbols of notional quantities; but then 
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they are at the same time the symbols of a great deal more, i.e., of 
all the special meaning proper to the separate notions which they 
represent. But of these special meanings,—distinct from mean- 
ing as such, or as an abstract quantity,—the forms of Logic can- 
not render an account. In order to appreciate the science as a 
body of abstract and necessary truth, as well as to escape from 
the confusion occasioned by the introduction of words signifi- 
cant by usage of much more than the merely formal or quanti- 
tative relations of notions, logicians must forsake ordinary ver- 
bal signs, and betake themselves to sensuous representations, 
cyphers, and a notation of abstract symbols constructed for their 
own purposes. 


Two vital points, connected with the conception and method 
of the science of logical forms, may here be alluded to. A distinct 
apprehension of them is necessary to an intelligent study of the 
system. We refer to the kind of quantity which the formal logi- 
cian measures, and to the mode in which he may estimate it. 

With regard to the former of these points, we have only to re- 
collect the common character of all generalizations or formations 
of the elaborative faculty. They all involve a knowledve of 
the many as one. They all illustrate the power of the mind to 
conceive, i.e, to know, by means of common attributes, the many 
as one—to know in concept. 

Now, a conversion of the many into one, by means of common 
attributes, implies, in the mental product of every such conver- 
sion, objects converted, and the attributes by which the conversion 
is effected. very Concept may, accordingly, be viewed either 
as a Class, or as a bundle of Attributes. As a class it is con- 
ceived as extending to a plurality of objects; as a collection of 
attribrtes it contains a meaning. The logician may provide 
formulas for measuring Concepts in respect of either or both of 
these two elements. Notions may be logically compared either 
as extensive or comprehensive,—as endowed with extent, and 
also with content. ‘The earlier logicians, with few exceptions, 
recognised only those relations of notions which arise out of 
their extent—as classes. Sir William Hamilton puts forward, 
as entitled to equal logical prominence, those logical relations 
which emerge from the content of notions, —thus rendering 
the logical system more complete scientifically, and at the same 
time placing it in a relation of closer sympathy with modern 
science. The recognition of the twofold possible relation of the 
Concept—as extensive and intensive—is one of the foundations 
of a system which aims at an exhaustive development, in Pro- 
position and Syllogism, of the formal relations that are latent 
in the Concept. 
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The application of the correlation between the extent and con- 
tent of Concepts to the formal theory of judgment and reasoning, 
suggested by Sir William Hamilton, is one of the most remark- 
able features of the new analytic. It yields, in the first place, the 
division of propositions offered in the thirteenth, and of syllogisms 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth lectures. Propositions and 
syllogisms may be interpreted in reference either to the extent or 
to the content of the notions that are analysed in them. “ Man 
is mortal,” signifies, in a proposition of eatension, “ man is con- 
tained under the class mortal ;” it means, “ man contains (among 
the attributes which form the logical essence of the notion) the 
attribute mortality,” when the proposition is read intensively, or 
in relation to its content. 

The recognition, in the formulas of Logic, so far as it can be 
scientifically worked out, of the content as well as the extent of 
Concepts, not merely adds to the completeness of the theory of 
logical forms, but also adapts, as we have said, the propositional 
and syllogistic system better to the modern idea of science. In 
ancient science words were primarily significant of classes; in 
modern science they are more immediately significant of attri- 
butes. Aristotle, indeed, recognises both, in his rules for predi- 
cation in each kind, and in the contrast between generic and 
attributive predication ; and subsequent logicians have distin- 
guished the extent and content of notions; but, from oversight, or 
because the deficiency was less felt in the ancient habit of 
thought, or through inability to develop the forms of thought 
when science is regarded as a system of correlated attributes, 
the principle has not hitherto germinated in their hands. Even 
in those of Sir William Hamilton it is only partially applied, and 
much yet remains to test its practical importance, as an organ 
for expressing science, on the side that is most cognate to the 
modern mind. Nevertheless, his alternative interpretation of the 
formulas of Logic, as significant alike of the eatent or content of 
Concepts, while it illustrates the elasticity and expansive power 
of the science, has already added to the facilities it affords for 
testing the varieties of meaning of which the formal perfection 
of science is the complement. 


So much for the pure intellectual material, as it were, which 
the logician has to measure and represent in formulas. Now 
for the number and arrangement of the formulas which that 
material requires for its measurement, in all the varieties of 
statement and inference which scientific knowledge does or may 
assume. The formulas in which we logically express inferences 
depend upon a previous determination of the formulas which 
are necessary for a full logical expression of the varieties of pro- 
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position. The four propositional forms of the old Logic distin- 
guish propositions as Affirmations or Negations, relating to sub- 
jects which may be either Universal or Particular. On this 
rinciple any categorical proposition must, when viewed formally, 
Pe a Universal Affirmative, a Universal Negative, a Particular 
Affirmative, or a Particular Negative. Is this classification ex- 
haustive? We have already found that it may be virtually 
extended by the capacity, latent in every proposition, for being 
read either extensively or intensively. But is that the only 
direction in which this part of Logic may be expanded ? 

We may suppose an addition to the number of propositional 
forms to be made in two ways :—by an express measurement or 
quantification of both terms, instead of the subject term only as 
in the scholastic formulas ;—or by a more detat/ed measurement 
of our notions than the old logical language for quantification 
(“all,” and “ some”) permits. ‘The former of these two modes 
of expansion is the one proposed by Sir William Hamilton as 
the organ of logical reform ; the latter is rejected by him as logi- 
catly incompetent and cumbrous. 

The second of these means for adding to and modifying 
the formulas of proposition—and, consequently, of syllogism— 
has been advocated by some eminent logicians,—especially in 
recent times by Mr De Morgan,—who virtually proposed to in- 
troduce the mathematical whole and mathematical measurement 
into Logic. Sir William Hamilton complains of the vast evolu- 
tion of logical forms which must follow from the introduction of 
any quantification between the absolutely universal (all, every) 
and the merely particular (some) pre-designations ; and objects 
that the inevitable complication of the system, by an express 
quantification of the comparative extension of notions, is really 
of little use in relation to science, which is conversant with per- 
fect and not with merely approximate generalizations, while its 
recognition in Logic introduces a cumbrous load of propositional 
and syllogistic forms. Universal and Particular, or, as he terms 
them, Definite and Indefinite quantification, is alone recog- 
nised by him. He has, indeed, suggested some refined modi- 
fications, in the signification of the symbols of each kind of quan- 
tity, and in particular a notation of “some,” according as it is 
significant of “some only,” “some at most,” and “some at 
least” (see vol. ii., pp. 278-81). 

The express quantification of the Predicate, and not the ex- 
pression of comparative quantity, is, as is well known to students 
of Logic, the principle applied by Sir William Hamilton for the 
expansion and simplification of the logical system. To discuss that 
principle in its theory, to exhibit its consequences in detail, 
and to announce and classify the formulas of which it is the 
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parent, would be to write a treatise in‘Formal Logic. A re- 
organization of the whole scheme of logical forms is the natural 
consequence of this doctrine; a movement which has been carried 
out only in part by Sir William Hamilton. The next step in 
advance in this part of Logic is a more complete and metho- 
dical development of the New Analytic, the adjustment of doubt- 
ful forms of proposition and inference, and the arrangement of 
the collective mass on the most convenient principle, as the 
logical calculus of the Formal Perfection of all scientific know- 
ledge, and also as the practical instrument for the analysis of the 
actual masses of reasoned knowledge which men are forming 
and storing up in language. Those volumes present a remark- 
able advance in the scientific beauty and symmetry of the system 
of logical forms. To make good that advance, the new doctrine 
must be worked on its practical, as well as contemplated on the 
speculative side. It has still to overcome the repugnance of the 
forms of ordinary language, when they are required to express 
what the new analytic has discovered in the form of thought. 


The Categorical Syllogism is the one perfect formula of Rea- 
soning or Mediate Inference. In it all the forms of immediate, 
tentative, and preparatory inference ought to culminate; from 
it all the varieties of which it is susceptible, and which, in the 
processes by which scientific knowledge is produced, it actually 
receives, should be made to emerge. The system of Logical 
Formulas may be evolved one by one from the principle of the 
Concept, under the regulation of the Axioms of Logic, in some 
such order as the following :— 

1. Propositional Formulas; ¢.e., possible forms of statement 
or proposition—hypothetical or tentative, and categorical or ab- 
solute. 

2. Formulas of Immediate Inference, i.¢., possible forms into 
which the evolution of propositions without a medium from other 
propositions must be resolved, including all inferences (lhypothe- 
tical, disjunctive, etc.) that are not categorical or absolute. 

3. Formula of Mediate Inference, or the essential form of 
Categorical Syllogism. 

4. The accidental variations of Form of which Mediate Infer- 
ence or Categorical Syllogism is susceptible, and especially those 
which it actually receives in the reasonings and sciences of men. 

The long list of Forms, under each of these heads, which may 
se deduced from the Concept viewed as a Quantity, when it is ex- 
plicated into Propositions, Immediate Inferences, and Reasonings 
or Mediate Inferences with their accidental variations, constitutes 
Formal Logic, and may be set forth by means of the symbolic 
notation which the science‘admits. Even with the two modes of 
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Quantity (Definite and Indefinite) which the New Analytic offers 
to express, and without the introduction of mathematical quantity 
at all, students of Logic have sufficient scope for discovery, in 
finding new forms, or in reducing to greater simplicity and 
scientific beauty those which their calculus already possesses. In 
this part of Logic, too, they find a model of the formal perfection 
of science, worthy of being contemplated merely as such, and 
apart from any ulterior uses to which it might be put. 


But what of these “ulterior uses?” Is there no other reason 
for recommending a diligent study of logical forms and their 
scientific phraseology than the intellectual exercise which it offers, 
and a prospect of the symmetry which they may be made to 
vield for the contemplation of the student? Of themselves, 
these reasons are good ones. We do not know an exercise more 
fitted to educate the idea of science and the feeling of scientific 
certainty, in the mind of a modern reader, than a thorough in- 
tellectual assimilation of the System of Pure Logic contained in 
the first volume of these Lectures. 

But, apart from the aliment which it thus affords to the scien- 
tific taste, a wise study of the forms of logical expression that are 
latent in the Concept may be attended by many important advan- 
tages. Of these we have only room to indicate two :—its tend- 
ency to correct an abuse of language, and its tendency to keep 
before the mind a valuable general truth in human nature. A 
word on each. 

It is impossible for any one to think informally. logical rea- 
soning may appear in oral and written language, but it cannot 
be a part of our conscious experience. When the Axioms of 
Logic are violated, in any set of spoken or written words, the 
speaker or writer cannot be conscious of what the words mean, 
as thus related. He cannot produce in consciousness what is con- 
tradictory in terms. He must be using words, while he is not 
fully awake to their proposed relations to one another. A con- 
tradiction, latent in the words, is, through confusion of thought, 
concealed by the words from him who uses (or rather abuses) 
them. The essential ambiguity of language accounts for the 
fact that words are frequently the vehicle of contradictions which 
cannot be experienced in consciousness, and cannot find a place 
in any of those forms to which all thought that is really such 
must be conformed. Informal reasonings are due to the con- 
fusion induced by the imperfection of language. The logical 
calculus of science, if not an organ for the discovery of truth, 
may at least be employed in the discovery of this kind of error. 
It does not put meaning into words, but it helps us to discover 
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an inconsistent relation among words, after meaning has been 
put into them. The study of Language naturally culminates 
in the study of Logic. Grammar is an appropriate path to the 
forms of Dialectic. ‘These cannot conquer for us fresh fields of 
knowledge, but they are a powerful and indispensable auxiliary 
to language in maintaining our dominion over what we have, or 
believe that we have, already conquered. 

But the philosophical study of the formal or fundamental part 
of Logic, while it aids in the discovery of the informality, in our 
scientific or general knowledge, of which language is the cover, 
and thus determines for us what, within our universe of thought 
or hypothesis, we are logically bound to think, is also a standing 
memorandum of the limited results which are competent to think- 
ing. As Locke and Kant have emphatically proclaimed, mere 
thinking is not, and cannot be, physical discovery ; it cannot add 
to, and can only elaborate into new forms, by proposition and 
reasoning, division and definition, the matter that has been given 
to it to propound, reason about, divide, and define. By familiarity 
with the necessary forms of scientific perfection, and by a syste- 
matic application of these forms to professed specimens of science, 
we may decide whether our previous hypothetical knowledge 
must, on pain of a contradiction in terms, yield the specimens ; 
but we cannot, by the same means, decide upon the real truth of 
the hypotheses themselves, nor by any logical manipulation with 
these hypotheses can we render them more true. Men are sub- 
ject to the illusion that a merely elaborative activity may ex- 
tend the area of their intellectual insight. But on the formal 
side of logical science we are taught, that this sort of activity, 
while it may improve the intellectual quality of our Concepts, 
cannot, in itself, promote their harmony with reality—a whole- 
some and much needed lesson regarding the limitation of the 
mere understanding. 

One who has thus purified and elevated his ideal of the form 
of science, by a contemplation of the model which this part of 
Logic offers to him,—who is habitually, with its aid, eliminating 
confusion from his notions, as propounded and reasoned in 
language,—and who is deepening his conviction that no mani- 
pulation with terms, in the way of defining, dividing, and rea- 
soning out what they mean, can possibly add to that meaning, 
or render it truer than it was before,—is gaining some of the 
most important advantages which Logic, merely as a formal 
science, Is fitted to yield. But is he reaping all the benefits 
of Logic, according to the best conception of it? Must Logic, 
as the science of science, be confined to the analysis of the jor- 
mal perfection of our scientific knowledge, and excluded from 
any effort to analyse the matter which may be introduced into 
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scientific forms, and the elements in human consciousness which 
promote or impede the formation of Real Science? Can science 
be treated scientifically only in the way of an analysis of the 
various non-contradictory forms which thought is able to offer 
for its reception? Must the “ Logic” of our universities and public 
examinations be confined to a symbolical calculation of the propo- 
sitional and syllogistic relations of Concepts? Does Logic merely 
supply the forms, in which we clearly and distinctly manifest, 
what was previously held obscurely or by implication? Is it 
only the Art of showing-forth what is already contained in Pre- 
mises—of explicating what is latent in Hypotheses? Does the 
formal part of the science, which, according to Dr Mansel, 
“from the days of Kant has been gradually advancing to perfec- 
tion,” comprehend all that can be included in the logical system ? 
[s the ideal of a Logical System proposed at the commencement 
of this article incapable of being further realized ? 


An affirmative answer to these questions, whether or not it is 
the just answer, at any rate assigns to the logician of the 19th 
century a narrower and less influential position, in relation to 
the sciences and to human life, than that occupied by his pre- 
decessors in former periods of the restored activity of the science. 
The prevailing modern conception of the limits of human un- 
derstanding, and of the dependence of science on the successful 
interpretation of Nature, has attenuated the “logic of the schools,” 
in the very act of rendering it, in the hands of Kant and Hamil- 
ton and Dr Mansel, more purely scientific and demonstrative. 
It has wholly removed Logic, as formal, from its ancient basis of 
Realism, and placed it on that of Nominalism. The Baconian 
revolution in the methods of scientific research has, in short, pre- 
cipitated the Kantian and Hamiltonian reform, in what has now 
become in consequence merely the Science of Scientific Expres- 
sion. 

The formal unfolding of the logical consequences latent in 
hypotheses, and especially in the received meanings of ordinary 
words, was relatively of greater importance in ancient than in 
modern science. Ancient medizeval science was essentially a 
development of what is contained in vulgar premises—an ex- 
plication, in definitions, divisions, and syllogisms, of what was 
assumed in current words and maxims. Science was then, more 
than it now is, an unpacking of the meanings that were circu- 
lating, under cover, in the words of ordinary language. The 
Categories and the Syllogistic Analytics were the two main 
branches of the medizeval Logic. The Categories were artificial 
titles under which knowledge was to be arranged. Syllogisms 
were forms in which the truths assumed to be contained under 
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the Categories were to be evolved. The whole mechanism was 
fitted to an age apt to look for the extension of its knowledge to 
a mere unfolding, in definitions, divisions, and reasonings, of 
Notions accepted without a previous inductive criticism of their 
contents. Truth was looked for through an orderly dissection 
of the meaning of Words, more than in the critical formation 
of that meaning, by a comparative examination of what happens 
in Nature. 

It is easy to see that, in this condition of mind, forms of classi- 
fication, proposition, and inference hold a place in science (and 
accordingly in the science of science) different from that which 
the modern British mind assigns to them. In a past age, they 
were a necessary framework, on which Truth, already latent, 
might be displayed,—the act of displaying them being the act 
of forming science. The logician was not so much the formal 
analyst of thought, as the creator of the only perfect apparatus 
for the deductive explication of what was believed to be true. 
From Plato to Bacon, the prevailing habit was to resolve science 
into Ideas, and to overlook Facts, as unworthy of the philo- 
sopher. From Bacon to Hume we mark an extreme reactionary 
inclination to resolve science exclusively into Facts or objects 
of Experience. Since the sceptical criticism of Hume has oc- 
‘asioned a comprehensive survey of the nature and origin of 
science, the prevailing tendency has been to a recognition of 
each element,—with a divorce of the theory of logical forms from 
both. 

That the analysts of science are dissatisfied with the merely 
formal side of what is given to them, when it is given as the ex- 
clusive object of logical analysis, is plain from various symptoms. 
What has been called the Baconian Logic is a protest against 
the restraint ; and Mr Mill, at the other extreme, can hardly be 
said to entertain Logic formally at all. Many of those who insist 
on the narrower view of the logical system, do not themselves 
keep within its bounds. Some of the most valuable parts of Dr 
Whately’s Elements are, on his own view, extra-logical. Even 
Dr Mansel acknowledges that “ the compass of Formal Logic” 
is “small ;” and that its “contents, though clear and definite, 
are, taken by themselves, too meagre to be an adequate substi- 
tute for the miscellaneous reading which is at present misnamed 
logical.” He proposes to supplement the defect by combining 
with the study of logical forms a study of the psychological data 
which they assume. Material Logic he rejects, along with some 
recent German analysts, on the ground that “it has no alter- 
native between an impossible universality and an arbitrary 
exclusiveness, and can only be employed as a bad means of 
collecting desultory information on many subjects.” The con- 
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tributions already made to the analysis of Science, as governed 
by physical law, while limited by the finitude of intelligence, 
prove that a logical theory of what we think about need neither 
be a system of universal knowledge nor a mere miscellaneous 
aggregate of “ useful” truths. 

By his example, and in some measure by his precepts, Sir 
William Hamilton countenances an extension of logical study 
beyond the Axioms and their immediate application to pure 
thought. Not to speak of the second, the first volume of these 
Lectures, which professedly is confined to Formal Logic, con- 
tains much psychological, metaphysical, and historical matter 
interspersed. But the following reasons are offered for at least 
om in a subordinate place the theory of science on its objec- 
tive side :— 


“ Of the two branches into which it (Logic) falls, Formal Logic, or 
Logie Proper, demands the principal share of our attention, and this 
for various reasons. 

“ In the first place, considered in reference to the quantity of their 
contents, Formal Logic is a far more comprehensive and complex science 
than Material. For, to speak first of the latter:—if we abstract 
from the specialities of particular objects and sciences, and consider 
ouly the rules which ought to govern our procedure in reference to the 
object-matter of the sciences in general—and this is all that a Uni- 
versal Logic can propose—these rules are few in number, and their 
application simple and evident. A Material or Objective Logic (ex- 
cept in special subordination to the circumstances of particular sciences) 
is, therefore, of very narrow limits, and all that it can tell us is soon 
told. Ofthe former, on the other hand, the reverse is true. For 
though the highest laws of thought be few in number, and though 
Logic Proper be only an articulate exposition of the universal necessity 
of these, still the steps through which this exposition must be accom- 
plished, are both many and multiform. 

“In the second place, the doctrines of Material Logic are not only 
far fewer and simpler than those of Formal Logie, they are also less 
independent ; for the principles of the latter, once established, those 
of the other are either implicitly confirmed, or the foundation laid on 
which they can be easily rested. 

“Tn the third place, the study of Formal Logic is a more improving 
exercise ; for, as exclusively conversant with the laws of thought, it 
necessitates a turning back of the intellect upon itself, which is a less 
easy, and therefore a more invigorating, energy, than the mere con- 
templation of the objects directly presented to our observation. 

“Tn the fourth place, the doctrines of Formal Logic are possessed 
of an intrinsic and necessary evidence; they shine out by their native 
light, and do not require any proof or corroboration beyond that 
which consciousness itself supplies. They do not, therefore, require, 
as a preliminary condition, any apparatus of acquired knowledge. 
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Formal Logic is, therefore, better fitted than Material, for the pur- 
poses of academical instruction ; for the latter, primarily conversant 
with the conditions of the external world, is in itself a less invigorating 
exercise, as determining the mind to a feebler and more ordinary 
exertion, and, at the same time, cannot adequately be understood 
without the previous possession of such a complement of information 
as it would be unreasonable to count upon, in the case of those who 
are only commencing their philosophical studies.”—{ii., 232-33.) 


Sir William Hamilton has given so large a share of his atten- 
tion to the analysis of logical Forms, that the correlative analysis 
of logical Matter—the conditions of the assumption of Premises 
as distinguished from the conditions of the deduction of con- 
clusions from Premises—has received scanty justice at his hands. 
When Mixed or Material Logic is represented by an aggre- 
gate of empirical rules for the discovery of true Propositions 
—a useful supplement in its own way, and so far as it goes, 
to the demonstrative science of Syllogism—the estimate of the 
comparative merits of the two sides of Logic, given in the pre- 
ceding passage, may be accepted. But those analysts of logical 
matter who have formed the most advanced conception of this 
part of the science, aim at something more than a few vague 
and general rules. The analysis of the formal perfection of 
science, to which the elaborate system of logical forms is due, has 
been thorough-going, and because it has been so its doctrines are 
numerous. We find ourselves at work in a part of the Science 
of Science which is more profound, although it may be less 
— of discoveries, when we pass from the Formal to the 

{aterial part of the System—when we analyse the real world, in 
its relations to Proposition and Syllogism—the objective cohesion 
of natural order, and the natural means for unravelling it, instead 
of the subjective cohesion of verbal order, and the self-evident laws 
for its consistent expression—the limits of thought, and therefore 
of statement and reasoning, in a word, of science, regarding this 
same orderly universe of ours,—and, finally, the ultimate Premises, 
on which all reasoning, and therefore all science, depends. The 
Order of Nature, in its mediate and ultimate relations to the 
Understanding—the physical and metaphysical limits to our power 
of scientifically interpreting the orderly world that is offered to 
us in Space and Time—and the basis, speculative or practical, on 
which all our interpretations of it ultimately rest, and by which 
all our Premises are supported,—these are what the analyst of 
logical matter has to deal with, in any system of Mixed Logic 
which aims at a scientific analysis of the matter, as rigorous 
and penetrating as the counterpart analysis of the form of 
thought. 

Take any part of this wide and difficult field of research 
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—the order of Nature, for example, and the method of inter- 
preting it that must be common to all the sciences of Nature. 
Those who recollect the modern logical analysis of Nature, 
viewed as an object of scientific procedure, which pervades the 
philosophical writings of Bacon, Berkeley, Hume, Brown, and 
Mill,—the consequent modification of the old meaning of the word 
“experience” in the modern scientific mind,—with the many 
unsolved and now debated questions suggested by the relations 
between the observed order of nature and religious belief, may 
well imagine that in few parts of his science is the logician more 
importuned for answers which demand, on his part, the “ in- 
vigorating energy” of a reflex action of the intellect. And if 
some of the answers sought for are beyond the reach of any 
human science, the discovery, through reflection, of our inability 
to supply them, is a discovery of ignorance not less precious than 
ositive knowledge. But neither the positive answers nor the 
ignorance can be discovered by “a mere contemplation of the 
objects directly presented to our observation.” 

Further. It may be granted that a scientific analysis of the 
matter of human science, with a view to ascertain the implied con- 
ditions of scientific procedure, is unable to produce a numerous 
body of demonstrations, akin to those which have given us the 
necessary forms of scientific thought and expression. This is only 
to acknowledge that the sphere of the probable and the contingent 
is not that of the demonstrative and necessary, and that the most 
thorough-going analysis of the former does not conduct us nearer 
to those necessities of pure thought, into which alone the neces- 
sities of concrete belief can never be resolved. The sphere of 
Material Logic, as less demonstrative, is more human don that 
of Pure Logic. This last, as the most abstract of the sciences, and, 
in its most advanced conception, more than ever a science of 
symbolic notation, is open to some (not all) of the objections which 
Sir William Hamilton has elsewhere so powerfully presented 
against an educational discipline that is chiefly mathematical. 

Again. Itis true that “ Material Logic” is “ less independent” 
than Formal Logic, in as far as material truth is subordinate to 
formal truth. Nothing which contradicts the axioms that con- 
stitute the formal perfection of science can be really true; but, 
on the other hand, whatever conforms to these axioms is not, 
for that reason alone, true in reality. Formal Logic, as the most 
abstract, is the most independent part of science. But, in this 
sense, the special sciences are less independent than either 
Formal or Material Logic, because (philosophically) dependent 
on both. The dependence of the logical analysis of the material 
which is presented for admission into scientific forms, upon a 
previous analysis of the forms themselves, is one among several 
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reasons for placing the material analysis second in order, in the 
development of the science of science, and for regulating Logic 
as mixed or material, by a reference to Logic as formal, not the 
latter by reference to the former. But it is not a reason for 
giving a monopoly of attention to Formal Logic. 

Material or Mixed Logic, as understood by us, is, in short, 
Cosmology and Ontology, introduced into Logic—so far as is 
necessary for determining the nature of the real relations which 
connect together the things thought about, in the propositions 
and reasonings of which science is made up,—the limits of the 
propoundable,—what must ultimately be propounded,—and the 
rules for the legitimate assumption of Premises. 

We regret, on philosophical as well as on educational grounds, 
that Mr Mill, in his attempt to found a system of Material Logic 
on the observed order of nature, has evaded what he calls the 
“metaphysical” questions which pervade the whole tissue of his 
argument. With all our admiration of his general talent, and 
his liberal and eclectic spirit, we regard him as in that respect 
ministering to the partial and one-sided “cultivation of the 
powers of Observation to the neglect of the higher faculties” 
with which, in the following passage, Sir William Hamilton 
charges the exclusive votaries of physical science at the present 
day :— 

“In this department of knowledge there is chiefly demanded a 
patient habit of attention to details, in order to detect phenomena; 
and, these discovered, their generalization is usually so easy that there 
is little exercise offered to the higher faculties of Judgment and Rea- 
soning. It was Bacon’s boast that Induction, as applied to nature, 
would equalize all talents, and leave little to be done by the force ot 
individual intellect. This boast has been fulfilled ; Science has, by 
the Inductive Process, been brought down to minds, who previously 
have been incompetent for its cultivation, and physical knowledge 
now usefully occupies many who would otherwise have been without 
any rational pursuit. But the exclusive devotion to such studies, if 
not combined with higher or graver speculations, tends to wean the 
student from the more vigorous efforts of mind, which, though un- 
amusing and even irksome at the commencement, tend, however, to 
invigorate his nobler powers, and to prepare him for the final fruition 
of the highest happiness of his intellectual nature.”—(Vol. ii., 138.) 


The physical interpretation of Nature is founded on our con- 
ception of PysicaL ORDER, and on our faith in its permanence. 
The modern scientific habit may readily render this the exclu- 
sive and dominant conception of the mind, which then converts 
the final meaning of the universe and of life with the laws of the 
natural system, absorbing all in a narrow and rigid scientific 
Fatalism. But we find, when we turn from Science in its rela- 
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tions to Nature, to Science in its relations to Man in the fulness 
of his being, that the trust in Cosmical Order, of which Physical 
Logic is the theory, is not the only fundamental belief,—that it 
must be interpreted by a reference to deeper faiths, and to an 
Order more comprehensive and absolute than its own. We 
thus correct the partial sciolism of those who are blind to all 
that cannot be resolved into cosmological proof, by pointing to 
modifying Beliefs which are found, in the light of consciousness 
and of the whole history of man, to be not less worthy of trust 
and reverence than those which are formed by an ‘inductive 
generalization of the events of the universe presented to us in 
space and time. 

It is the comparative imperfection of what may be called the 
Cosmological and Ontological part of Logic, at least in a being 
of limited faculties like man, which demands, i in a comprehensive 
logical system, an analysis of Science in its relations to Humanity, 
as well as in its relations to Thought and to Nature. In this, 
which we may term the Psychological and Historical part of 
Logic, the constitution of man in its catholic integrity, as re- 
vealed in consciousness and in history, the human occasions of 
error, and the human foundations of science, are sought for. The 
investigation embraces the influences, proceeding from man, by 
which the understanding is modified, and either carried away 
from Truth, or conducted to an insight which mere physical 
interpretation cannot give. The logici ian learns to correct and 
expand his previous theory, by the familiarity which he here 
gains with faith, and with the facts of Monat, as well as those 
of Physical causation and order. 

May we not anticipate in the Logie of the Future a further 
advance in the analysis of Science, as formal and also as physi- 
cal,—conjoined with a more philosophical apprehension of the 
relation of each to the other, of the nature and limits of physical 
science in the finite mind, and of the many occasions of error to 
which man is exposed in his endeavours to form it. A system 
of Logic, founded on the results of the separate analysis in the 
past of the Formal and Material Elements of Science, will thus 
naturally occupy three points of view. As the science of science, 
it may attempt to analyse its object,— 

1. In respect to its Formal Perfection. 

2. In respect to the Theory of its Physical or Cosmological 

Development, as the interpretation of cosmical order. 

3. In respect to the forces in Man, by which thought is or 
may be affected, in its efforts to elaborate true Science from 
the material that i is offered to it in Nature. 

Logic, when working at the first of these points of view, may 

be called Pure, Formal, and Verbal; at the second, Physical, 
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Cosmological, and Ontological; at the third, Modified, Psycho- 
logical, and Historical." 

In a final definition, we may, accordingly, describe Logic’ as 
“the science of human science,” and the three parts into which 
its teaching is in consequence resolved may be thus exhibited :— 

I. Pure or Formal Logic. 
1. Physical, Cosmological, and 
. . . Ontological, conducting to 
II. Mixed or Material Logic 2. Modife d, ’ Psycholo try 
and Historical. 

This ideal thus summons the logical student to three depart- 
ments of labour, of three degrees of difficulty, each related to 
the other, and all casting a reflex light on Science, by disclosing 
the formal laws of its formation, the physical and metaphysical 
limits within which it is possible, and its dependence on the 
human being by whom it is formed. 


This is not the occasion for illustrating the past influence 
upon the progress of the sciences, and also as a principal organ 
in liberal education, of the occasional and more systematic efforts 
which have been made to analyse logically the Form and Matter 
of Science. The marvellous power of intellectual digestion 
manifested in the philosophy and theology of the middle ages 
must be referred to the medicinal properties of the formal Ana- 
lytic of the Schools; the gradual purification and rectification 
of the modern code of physical discovery cannot be separated 
from the growth of juster logical views regarding physical causa- 
tion, the order of nature, and the natural limits to our power of 
interpreting, either physically or metaphysically, the mysterious 
universe which is presented to us in space and time. These 
are two among many examples of the past and possible future 


1 We have just lighted upon a passage in the Appendix to his Lectures 
(p. 243) in which athreefold division of Logic, somewhat similar in principle, 
as it seems, to that implied throughout this article, is thus hinted at by Sir 
William Hamilton :— 

“ Perhaps, Ist, Formal Logic (from the laws of thought proper) should be 
distinguished from, 2d, Abstract Logic (material, but of abstract general mat- 
ter); and then, 3d, A Psychological Logic might be added as a third part, con- 
sidering how Reasoning, etc., is affected by the constitution of our minds.” 

? Metaphysics, on the view given above of the Logical System, is partly in- 
volved in that system; but it may also be treated at an independent point 
of view. In the current meaning of the term, Metaphysics is vaguely con- 
vertible with the Philosophy of Mind, or Psychology ; in its stricter meaning 
it corresponds to Ontology, or the science which pretends to treat of Substance 
and Cause, apart from their manifestations in experience. As Ontology in 
particular, or Psychology in general, it may be approached (1) through Formal 
Logic,—when it becomes part of Logic, or (2) irrespectively of Logic,—either 
on its own account, or (e.g.) through Ethics, and for purposes of Ethical Science 
—in relation to the theory of Duty and the Good, instead of the theory of 
Science and the True. 
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influence of a study, which, more than any other, appeals to 
the higher mental faculties, and which has never, in any of its 
three phases, received the breath of human life, without react- 
ing upon life in many direct and indirect ways. 

The present article is purposely confined to some of those dis- 
cussions regarding the Province of Logic, which arise when a 
science so comprehensive in its idea, and embracing elements 
which in the past have often been conflicting instead of con- 
spiring, is recovering its prominence. We do not enter on the 
details of logical doctrine which the books before us present or 
suggest. We are, moreover, reluctantly compelled to keep back 
weighty passages contained in the Lectures which we had 
marked for quotation, including illustrations of the extracts from 
books far out of the reach of common readers, of which these 
volumes must always be regarded as an invaluable repertory. 
But they are of course in the hands of all students of philosophy, 
who will find several of the most interesting extracts to which we 
have now referred in the Lectures on the nature and occasions of 
error. They will also turn to the closing Lecture, on “ Books 
as a means of Intellectual Improvement,” by one whose personal 
intercourse with books, as the organ of information aol specu- 
lative excitement, was probably more exclusive and intense than 
that of any other among his fellow-countrymen. 


It is almost unnecessary to add, that these “ Lectures” are, 
in their present form, a model of editorial ability. We may 
infer this from the deserved reputation of the editors for specu- 
lative acuteness and accuracy. Oxford and the Scottish Uni- 
versities have been centres of logical study in Great Britain ; and 
the most important British treatise in Formal Logic is appro- 
aa introduced into the world by a representative of each. 

r Mansel is everywhere known as one of the foremost among 
living psychologists and logicians; and in the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr Veitch to the Chair of Logic at St Andrews, the 
Universities of Scotland have an additional security for the trans- 
mission of their characteristic glory as lights of mental science in 
Europe. 
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Art. VI.—Lord Macaulay's Place in English Literature. 


ALL the writings of Lord Macaulay, which, in his own judg- 
ment and in the judgment of his friends, seem worthy of a per- 
manent place in English literature, have now been given to the 
world. His whole literary career, from an epitaph on Henry 
Martyn, written at the age of twelve, to the biography of Wil- 
liam Pitt, the work of mature fifty-nine, is before us. Unfor- 
tunately we have nothing more to look for. It is well known 
that but little of the History has been left in a state which will 
allow of its publication; and Lord Macaulay’s place in the 
world of letters must therefore be determined by what we already 
vossess. His “ Biography,” it is true, has yet to be written. 
P rom that source, however, we can hope to hear nothing more 
of the writer; and it may even be doubted whether any very 
valuable addition will thereby be made toour knowledge of tlie 
man. The lives of most public men reveal their characters, 
and this was, in an especial degree, true of Lord Macaulay. 
Without being in any sense an egotist, he yet felt so warmly on 
public affairs, that in writing and speaking on them he uncon- 
sciously revealed himself. No one can handle themes of which 
his heart is full, without affording glimpses of his real nature. 
Lord Macaulay never wrote or spoke except on themes of which 
his heart was full; and hence in his writings and speeches the 
character of the man is more truly, because less intentionally, 
portrayed than in the writings of professed egotists like Byron 
or Rousseau. Nor should it be forgotten, that in political life, 
although the highest offices were denied him, he played no un- 
distinguished part. He shared in the great Reform battles, in 
the storms which preceded the fall of the Melbourne Ministry, 
and in the bitterness of the opposition which arrayed itself 
against Peel. In these contests, and in the results which they 
entailed, ample opportunities were afforded for displaying all the 
qualities which dignify or discredit the career of a politician. 
No portraiture has yet been given to the public of Lord Macau- 
lay’s social and domestic characteristics, and on these, therefore, 
a stranger must be silent. But we know enough to enable us to 
assign him his place in the republic of letters, and to ascertain 
how far, in the great game of politics, his opinions were worthy 
to be accepted, and his example to be followed. 

It is not, we confess, without hesitation that we attempt this 
subject. Lord Macaulay’s death is still so recent, his loss is so 
irreparable to that most important branch of literature, the his- 
torical literature of our country, that we find it no easy matter 
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to discharge, with fitting composure, the duty of a critic. It is 
hard to be impartial in the midst of regret. When the feeling 
is strong upon us that the place which has been left vacant can 
never be supplied—that the task which has been left unaccom- 
plished will never be completed—we are hardly able to be coldly 
impartial. So much, too, has been written on Macaulay, that 
it is impossible to write anything better than has been written 
already. But it is possible to write something more. His works 
have been reviewed as they variously appeared ; but, until the 
present time, all his writings have never been brought together. 
It is now in our power to regard his labours as a whole, to notice 
the gradual development of style, to remark the growth of his 
ideas, and to admire the stability of his convictions. Such a 
study cannot be unimportant or uninstructive; and we shall 
endeavour to pursue it with as much impartiality as our fervent 
admiration for the great historian whom we have lately lost will 
allow. 

When Lord Macaulay’s contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view first appeared in a collected form, the popularity which they 
obtained was quite unprecedented; nor has it been approached 
since by any of the compilations of a similar nature which have 
become so common. Sydney Smith’s articles alone, from the 
humour, the sound sense, and the knowledge of the world which 
they display, are worthy to be placed beside them. But Lord 
Macaulay took a wider sweep than the accomplished churchman, 
and lent to a more varied range of subject the charm of a more 
brilliant style. Any detailed criticism of these essays now-a-days 
would be absurd. Everybody has read them, and the verdict of 
public opinion has been definitely pronounced. They are a per- 
fect mine of information. We have criticism on poetry, on 
essay writing, and on novel writing, in the articles on Byron, on 
Addison, and on Madame D’Arblay. We have elaborate por- 
traitures of the greatest English statesmen—of Burleigh, of 
Walpole, and of Chatham. We have solutions of the most vexed 
questions of English history, as in the article on Sir William 
Temple. We have the great difficulty of Church and State 
connection discussed upon rational principles. And, above all, 
we have the magnificent Indian disquisitions. It is not too much 
to say, that an effect equal to the effect produced by “ Lord 
Clive,” and “ Warren Hastings,” was never produced by any 
two articles since article-writing began. In the paper on Clive, 
surprise was expressed at the general ignorance of Indian affairs, 
even among educated Englishmen. The publication of these 
two essays went far to dispel that ignorance. They could not, 
indeed, narrate the whole. Yet, any one who studies them atten- 
tively will at least have laid a good foundation for further in- 
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quiry. He will find that he has acquired not a little knowledge 
of the rise of our Indian empire, and of what may be called the 
Constitutional History of our rule in the East. And, what is 
of greater importance, he will find excited within him a very 
strong desire to learn more. India has been unhappy in her 
historians; but to these essays belongs the triumph that, in spite of 
the heaviness of Mill, the prolixity of Orme, and the common- 

laceness of Elphinstone, Englishmen are at last beginning to 
on something of the “ annals of that marvellous empire which 
valour without parallel has annexed to the throne of the Isles.” 

But Lord Macaulay, great though he was as an essayist, has 
won for himself a more enduring title to fame. His genius 
was essentially historical. His first essays were historical ; his 
best essays were historical ; and, last of all, we have the History 
itself by which his reputation will be finally determined. 

All of us remember the manner in which the first two volumes 
of the History were received. No book, not even the best of 
the Waverley series, ever experienced such popularity. The 
Times devoted not only articles, but leaders, to its praise. Every 
Review in the country went into ecstasies. One notorious ex- 
ception indeed there was; but that exception only sufficed 
to bring out more forcibly the otherwise universal concord. 
Such harmony was too beautiful to last. Gradually faint 
murmurs of disapprobation made themselves heard. As years 
went on, these increased in number and deepened in tone, until 
the reaction reached a height on the appearance of volumes 
III. and IV. The greeting accorded to them differed markedly 
from that which had welcomed their more fortunate predecessors. 
Faults before unnoticed were pointed out; blemishes before 
hinted at were enlarged upon; beauties before brought into 
strong relief, were passed over or denied. The whirligig of time 
brought round revenges which might have satisfied even the soul 
of Mr Croker. The Edinburgh Review itself, bound to render 
all suit and service to its great contributor, began to falter 
in its allegiance. This was no more than might have been ex- 
pected. Such changes from one extreme of opinion to the op- 
posite extreme, are as common in literature as in anything else. 
But the reactionary spirit leads into as great error as the original 
enthusiasm. Every part of Lord Macaulay’s history possesses pe- 
culiar and appropriate merits; but were a choice forced upon us, 
we should give the preference to the third and fourth volumes 
over the other two. The first part of the work, indeed, possessed 
the charm of novelty. All the more prominent characters were 
brought on the stage; and the celebrated second chapter, from 
the nature of its subject, stands alone. The brilliant circle 
which surrounded Charles IL. is painted with the pencil of 
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Watteau, n colours rendered brighter by contrast with the 
sombre court of his successor. The fall of James from the 
height of almost absolute power to the long exile at St Ger- 
mains, is traced in a manner hardly less dramatic than that in 
which Thucydides traces the fate of the Sicilian expedition from 
the bright midsummer morning on which it sailed, to its end in 
the quarries of Syracuse. Yet it is not too much to say that the 
varied powers of the historian are more displayed in the latter 
portion of his narrative. The siege of Derry is the most ex- 
citing thing in the book. The battle of Landen will bear a 
comparison even with the battle-pieces of Sir William Napier. 
The passage of the Boyne is finer than the rout of Sedgemoor. 
In these volumes, too, we have evidence of an ability, for the 
exercise of which the earlier volumes afforded no scope—we 
mean, the power of carrying on, without confusion, a complex 
story. From the beginning of the work down to the abdication 
of James we are seldom out of Britain, and the action is simple 
and continuous. After the accession of William, the plot deepens 
and widens. The subject changes, the scene shifts, and yet 
every transition is managed without effort and without abrupt- 
ness. ‘The historian passes easily from the campaigns in Ireland 
to the intrigues of St James’, from the battle-fields of the 
Low Countries to the mountains of Scotland,—never confus- 
ing his readers—never unequal to his theme. Few qualities are 
rarer than this, and none is more important. Students of the 
fifth and sixth volumes of Mr Froude’s history will best appre- 
ciate its value, by having had most occasion to lament its absence. 
That gentleman’s guidance is like the magic carpet in the 
Arabian Nights. It whisks us about from country to country, 
over sea and over land, with a rapidity which takes our breath 
away, and disturbs all our ideas of space and time. Above all, 
the last part of Lord Macaulay’s work is valuable, as telling us 
so much which it behoves us to know. Less picturesque it may 
be than what went before ; but we are certain that it is more in- 
structive. Volumes I. and II. tell of an overthrow; volumes III. 
and IV. tell of a reconstruction—a work far greater in itself, im- 
measurably greater, in that it has been enduring. 

In the progress of its development, the political constitution of 
England has been exposed to two great shocks, arising out of two 
great convulsions in the minds of the people: one, the change 
of the national faith at the Reformation; the other, the long 
struggle of the Commons against the Crown. When William of 
Orange appeared on the stage, both convulsions—the change of 
religion and the struggle for liberty—had left deep scars. The 
empire was torn with religious dissensions; all constitutional 
forms were unsettled. From this chaos William had to evoke 
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order; those scars it was his to heal. His reign was the new 
birth of our constitution—the real beginning of the modern his- 
tory of England. How he accomplished his arduous task, how, 
under his wise guidance, the constitution recovered the shocks it 
had undergone, and, renewing its youth, gave promise of a strong 
and lasting existence,—this is the theme, than which no theme can 
be nobler, of the concluding volumes of Lord Macaulay’s His- 
tory. The position and influence of the monarchy were defined 
by the Bill for Settling the Coronation Oath, and the Bills 
for Settling the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. The clergy 
and the Tories retained sufficient power to defeat the Compre- 
hension Bill, and to maintain the test. But by the Toleration 
Act, religious differences were, in part at least, composed ; and 
Dissenters experienced the strange freedom of being allowed 
to follow, without molestation, the dictates of their consciences. 
The ecclesiastical constitution of Scotland was fixed, and fixed 
upon such principles, that, had it not been wantonly altered by 
the advisers of Anne, it would have been spared the shock of 
so many secessions. The Bank of England was founded; the 
national debt began ; the whole financial system of the country 
had its origin. English politics acquired the characteristics 
which they retain to the present day, by the formation of the 
first regular Ministry under Sunderland. Party warfare lost 
the violence and cruelty which had before disgraced it, and be- 
came animated by a comparative moderation of spirit ever after 
that Act of Grace, the granting of which constitutes one of 
William’s purest titles to fame. The scandal of our State trials 
was swept away by the law which secured to the judges their 
seats during life or good behaviour, and by the law for regulat- 
ing trials in cases of treason ; and, above all, the liberty of the 
press was established. 

All these great changes—changes which made the England 
of 1697 hardly recognisable by the statesmen of 1687—are nar- 
rated in the historian’s best manner. They are the topics of 
which Lord Macaulay is most thoroughly master, and in the 
handling of which he is most perfectly at home. Brilliant as are 
his pictures of courts, stirring as are his scenes of battle, it is in 
describing social ameliorations and parliamentary struggles that 
his genius has achieved its most signal triumphs. 

Yet, in spite of all this, these volumes never enjoyed the popu- 
larity of their forerunners. Enemies soon found this out. ‘The 
mere caprice of reaction had dictated the general judgment, but 
hostile critics readily set themselves to justify that judgment. At 
first they had, for the most part, been frightened into silence; 
but now they took heart of grace and spoke. To a certain 
extent this is a compliment—gqui n’a pas de lecteurs, n’a pas 
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@adversaires—but it has gone on too long. Even death put 
no period to detraction. Especially vehement have been the 
assaults contained in a series of articles in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
commencing with praises of Presbyterianism in August 1856, 
and ending ‘with praises of Dundee in September 1860. The 
ruling motive of these articles has not been to vindicate the re- 
putation of the departed great, but to diminish the just fame of 
the historian. To accomplish this end, positions the most con- 
tradictory have been taken up, pleas the most inconsistent have 
been urged. Covenanters and Claverhouse, Highlanders and 
Western Hillmen, Marlborough and Penn, are all to be defended 
with equal zeal, if so only Lord Macaulay may be abused. 
Foolish jesting does not deserve, random assertion does not 
admit of, a reply. Such opponents are, like the opponents of 
Gibbon, “ men over whom victory was a sufficient humiliation.” 
The defence of Penn, however, has been differently conducted. 
Mr Hepworth Dixon first took up the case ; his arguments were 
condensed by a Mr Paget; and their joint advocacy has been so 
plausible, that on one or two points Lord Macaulay has seen 
fit to answer. He has reiterated his belief, that it was the 
Quaker himself, and not a lowly namesake, who negotiated that 
scandalous business of the little girls of Taunton for the maids 
of honour, and he has given his reasons for that belief. He 
has justified the language he employed with regard to Penn’s 
advanees to Alderman Kiffin: and he has maintained the 
correctness of his account of Penn’s conduct in the affair of 
Magdalen College. Those answers, in our judgment altogether 
convincing, appear only in the small seven volume edition of 
1858. This j is not as it should be. The notes containing those 
replies should be incorporated in every future edition “of the 
History. The publishers will culpably neglect the duty which 
they owe to Lord Macaulay’s reputation unless they look to this. 
On no point, however trivial, can it be unimportant to establish 
his accuracy.’ It would be out of place to transcribe here Lord 
Macaulay’s arguments ; and, indeed, our space prevents us from 
entering into the depths of the Penn controversy. The more fully 
this is done, the more will the trustworthiness of the historian be 
brought out; but to accomplish the task thoroughly, would in 
itself afford material for an article, and that not a very short one. 
The most hostile critics have failed, in our opinion, to con- 
* As a matter of fact, the majority of readers have never seen the small edi- 
tion. One of the latest critics, for example, calmly assumes, as a matter beyond 
dispute, the confusion between William Penn and George Penne in the 
Taunton business, and exultingly refers to it as an instance of Macaulay’s inac- 


curacy. The critic, when he wrote, had evidently never seen Macaulay’ Ss argu- 
ments in support of his original statement. 
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vict Lord Macaulay of misinterpreting his authorities. But 
some assailants have occupied a different ground, and have 
accused him of a different fault,—the fault of carelessness in 
selecting his authorities. This is an error to which French 
historians are especially prone. M. Thierry, for example, is a 
conspicuous offender. With him, one authority—so that it 
be quotable—is as good as another. Nothing tends so much to 
mislead. The reader is thrown off his guard. An imposing 
array of names, formally cited, allays any suspicion. He never 
thinks of inquiring further. He is lulled into a false sense of 
security, and accepts the assertions of the historian as all resting 
upon equally good foundations. This charge has been particu- 
larly urged against the description of the social position of the 
clergy, in the celebrated second chapter of the History. Now it 
can be easily shown—indeed, Macaulay’s assailants have them- 
selves succeeded in showing—that his sketch is true to his 
authorities,—that it is, in every particular, corroborated by the 
literature of the period. But then the question remains, What 
was that literature, and who were those authorities? Mr 
Churchill Babington, in his “Character of the Clergy, etc., 
Considered,” exults greatly in the fact that one of them—Oldham 
—was an Atheist ; and another—T. Wood—was a Deist. Tlie 
inference that both were on that account liars, is, perhaps, rather 
rapid. And even if we ascribe to them an irresistible tendency 
to falsehood, we must not forget that, like Captain Absolute’s 
invaluable servant, they were bound to lie so as to be believed. 
The question simply is, how far the satirical and popular litera- 
ture of the day may be relied upon as being true? Now the first 
object of a satirist is to be read, the next is to produce an effect ; 
but in order that he may do either, it is requisite that he keep 
within the bounds of probability. A gross caricature can never 
be a powerful satire. While, therefore, the satirist must exag- 
gerate in order to attract, he must yet, in all his exaggeration, 
preserve a certain measure of truth. If satirists represent a class 
of the community as being exclusively composed of men of lew 
origin, we may safely assume that high birth among that class 
is rare. If the comedians of a whole century agree in making 
the members of a certain profession invariably marry servants, 
we may conclude that the alliances contracted by that profession 
were not, as a general rule, exalted. Take the literature of our 


' Lord Macaulay has given deep offence by his remarks on this subject. That 
those remarks are unpleasant, however, is more obvious than that they are un- 
founded. A century later, a novelist, who had no dislike to the Church, de- 
scribes his most perfect heroine as allowing a marriage between her waiting- 
maid and a “ young Levite” attached to her establishment. And, considering 
that she belonged to the household of the virtuous Pamela, Miss Polly Barlow 
had been very near tl.ose frailties which, according to Swift, make it prudential 
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own day. Punch is our professed satirist ; the Times habitually 
indulges in exaggerated writing. Yet we suspect that a discern- 
ing historian could draw a very fair picture of the manners and 
customs of the period from the pages of these two periodicals. 
Any one, however, who attempts such a task has a reasonable 
claim upon our indulgence ; for it is only by the greatest in- 
dustry and the most unerring tact that success can be approached. 
At best there will always be many who refuse to accept the re- 
sults. Such refusal, however, should be courteously conveyed. 
In the case we are supposing, the author should not hastily be 
reproached with carelessness or with wilful inaccuracy. He may, 
indeed, have blundered. He may have trusted too much to one 
satirist ; he may have mistaken the spirit of another. But if past 
conditions of society are to be reproduced at all, this risk must be 
run. Lord Macaulay has faced it, and has been bitterly abused 
in consequence. He is able, indeed, to quote authorities more 
imposing than those to whom we have referred. The Grand 
Duke Cosmo, Lord Clarendon, and even the Injunctions of 
Queen Elizabeth, corroborate, in various minute points, the view 
he has taken. But, asa whole, the case is undoubtedly rested on 
the representations of satirists and popular writers. The matter 
is not one which admits of being definitely settled by argument. 
It is of no avail to be true to your authorities, when the value of 
those authorities is denied. And as no more valid authorities 
than those rejected satirists can be cited, the question must be 
left to every man to determine for himself, or to leave alone, as 
he likes best. 

Lord Macaulay’s account of the Highlands and of the High- 
landers is very much in the same position as his sketch of the 
clergy. Here also, it is urged contemptuously, his chief au- 
thorities are satirists and Cockneys. Now it is perfectly true 
that the opinions expressed by the satirists and entertained by 
the Cockneys of that day, with regard to Highlanders or any- 
thing else, are of historical value, and well worthy to be pre- 
served. For though it be the fashion to sneer at Cockneys now, 
at that time the inhabitants of London were, in wealth, power, 
and intelligence, greatly in advance of any other part of the 
kingdom. But the fact that such opinions were entertained 
is one thing; the truth of such opinions is a very different 
thing. The difficulty of presenting a fair picture of the High- 
landers of 1689 is indeed extreme. At that date they were ab- 
surdly caricatured; in our own day they have been not less 
absurdly exalted into heroes of romance. 
to give up hopes of the steward, and fall back upon the chaplain. <A waiting- 


maid of uncertain virtue, even though the waiting-maid of a Pamela, would 
hardly be considered a very appropriate alliance for a clergyman now-a-days. 
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“ Thus it has chanced,” says the historian, “ that the old Gaelic in- 
stitutions and manners have never been exhibited in the simple light 
of truth. Up to the middle of the last century they were seen 
through one false medium; they have since been seen through another. 
Once they loomed dimly through an obscuring and distorting haze of 
prejudice; and no sooner had that fog dispersed, than they appeared 
bright with all the richest tints of poetry. The time when a perfectly fair 
picture could have been painted has now passed away. ‘The original 
has long disappeared ; no authentic effigy exists; and all that is pos- 
sible is to produce an imperfect likeness by the help of two portraits, 
one of which is a coarse caricature, and the other a masterpiece of 
flattery.” 


The “imperfect likeness” thus produced is not a very at- 
tractive one.’ It mightily offended all the victims of that Celtic 
mania, which, for some years past, has been making Scotland 
ridiculous. Foolish men who like to wear kilts, foolish young 
ladies who cry over ballads about Prince Charlie, and foolish 
writers who affect a sentimental and unreal Jacobitism in order 
to move such tears, cannot endure that their fond delusions 
should be swept away. Loudly, therefore, has Lord Macaulay 
been accused of cherishing a bitter hatred towards Scotland. 
This absurd cry has been echoed by many who bear no love 
to the Celts, but who think that the historian has borne too 
hardly on Scottish statesmen. Both grounds of accusation are 
equally unfounded. Lord Macaulay, it is true, has invested the 
Highlanders with no false romantic attractions; and he has 
spoken of men like Perth and Melfort in no very gentle terms. 
But he did not, therefore, undervalue the Scottish character, or 
fail to appreciate duly the true glories of Scottish history. He 
only judged more wisely than his critics where these glories 
are to be found. He would not seek them in the annals 
of an aristocracy, at their best never very faithful to the cause 
of their country’s freedom; and, at the times of which he 
wrote, hopelessly degraded into a tribe of unprincipled place- 
hunters. Nor would he seek them in the exploits of half-naked 
savages, whose love of independence was but an impatience of 
law, whose loyalty was but a longing to quarrel and a lust to 
plunder. It is among the middle classes ef the Lowlands that 
the best characteristics of Scotchmen have ever been displayed. 
Those characteristics —love of freedom, zeal for religion, attach- 
ment to order—are virtues of which any nation may be justly 
proud ; and they are virtues which Lord Macaulay was the last 
man to esteem lightly. A more eulogistic estimate of the Scotch 


1 Its untruthfulness, however, is not so clear. Among other arguments in 
its favour, it recommends itself to our acceptance by agreeing, in all essentials, 
with the picture drawn by an historian so unprejudiced and so painstaking as 
Mr Burton. 
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character is nowhere to be found than in the article on Bur- 
leigh and his Times. 

The inaccuracy of the history, therefore, often as it has been 
asserted, has not been satisfactorily proved.’ Perhaps no history 
has ever been exposed to such searching criticism. Some few 
mistakes have been detected, which the author has not been slow 
to correct. Considering the extent of the work, and the details 
upon which it enters, it is astonishing that those mistakes have 
been so few, and upon matters so unimportant. And, on the 
other hand, the severe scrutiny to which the book has been sub- 
jected, fairly entitles us to assume that no inaccuracies have 
escaped notice. Guizot tells us that he read the “ Decline and 
Fall” carefully three times over. After the first reading, he 
thought the historian superficial and untrue. A second perusal 
modified this hasty judgment ; and, at the close of the third, the 
belief was forced upon him, that Gibbon’s trustworthiness and 
research were alike admirable. Candid readers who do the same 
justice to Lord Macaulay, will arrive, we think, at the same con- 
clusion. 

The charge of partéality has been urged with not less vehe- 
mence than the charge of inaccuracy. Now, whatever may be 
thought of his delineations of individual character, it must, we 
should imagine, be conceded that this historic vice is not ap- 
parent in his treatment of parties. He does not, indeed, conceal 
which of the opposing interests commands his sympathies. It 
would have been impossible to have done so; it would have been 
foolish to have made the attempt; for, in truth, it was no vulgar 
conflict which then raged, and on the event depended no slight 
or ignoble issues. In the struggle of the Great Rebellion we can 
imagine doubts as to where the right was to be found—fears 
that the triumph of neither party would be attended with un- 
mixed good. In the political strifes subsequent to 1688, prin- 
ciples less important have been involved; Oromasdesand Arimanes 
have hardly entered the lists. But, at the Revolution, we can 
conceive no doubts as to the merits of the dispute: we can sympa- 


. A late critic in the Saturday Review (August 4, 1860) allows himself such 
license of expression as to talk of “ Macaulay’s perversions and inventions,” 
and “his violations of nature and distortions of history.” Stronger language 
cannot well be imagined. It would require some modification if applied to 
Mitford’s Greece. Now, it will hardly be believed that this condemnation is 
totally unsupported by facts. Throughout the article in which it appears, not 
a single instance is given even of inaccuracy—there is no attempt made to 
bring one forward. We take no exception to the strength of the language, 
had it been justified. First provethat an historian perverts and invents, and 
then condemn him as severely as you please. But to pronounce sentence with 
this violence, without proof, or any attempt at proof—thus to sneer down the 
work of a lifetime—thus to prejudice readers without once appealing to their 
reason, admits of no excuse. 
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thize with no fears for the result of William’s victory over James; 
and the stake was the future destiny of England. Freedom 
and Protestantism against tyranny and Popery—“ the side of 
loyalty, prerogative, church, and king, against the side of right, 
truth, civil and religious freedom ”—that was the contest which 
then fell to be determined, and the result of such a contest no 
man can deem a matter of small account. But while Macaulay 
makes no pretence of an unreal and undesirable indifference, he 
is not therefore unjust. He rejoices that victory rested where 
she did; he appreciates the efforts and the sacrifices by which 
she was won; but he does not the less see clearly and condemn 
strongly the errors and the crimes by which victory was stained. 
The excesses of contending factions are visited with rigid justice. 
An even balance is held between them ; we have the one weight 
and the one measure. The unscrupulousness of the Whigs dur- 
ing the madness of the Popish Plot and the Exclusion Bill ; 
the unscrupulousness of the Tories when reaction and prudent 
tactics had brought round the day of their revenge, are de- 
nounced with equal severity. The murder of Stafford meets 
with no milder sentence than the murders of Russell or of 
Sidney. The boots and thumbscrews which delighted James 
in the torture-chamber at Edinburgh, are not allowed to gain a 
forgiveness for the assassination of Sharpe or the rabbling of 
the western clergy. To few passages that we know of in history 
would we point, as animated by a spirit of more perfect fairness, 
than the sketch of the origin and characteristics of the two great 
parties which have so long struggled for ascendency in the 
State. 

But with individuals the case is said to be different. Here, 
it is alleged, the historian indulges whims and fancies, forms lik- 
ings and dislikings without ground, and expresses them without 
moderation. Now, impartiality in history assumes various forms. 
Among the possessors of this virtue many would unhesitatingly 
assign to Thucydides the foremost place. But a little reflection 
will convince us that, in the proper sense of the term, he does not 
— it at all. He seems impartial because he never judges. 

othing is more extraordinary in literature than the calmness’ 
—amounting to indifference—with which he contemplates the 
extremes of wickedness and the extremes of goodness. The 
most exalted patriotism never warms him into admiration ; the 
blackest treason calls forth no censure. On two occasions alone, 
so far as we can remember, are his feelings with regard to his 
characters permitted to appear: one, when the mention of 

? This peculiarity is well brought out in a very able and interesting article 


on “the Characteristics of Thucydides,” by Professor Sellar of St Andrews, 
which appeared in the last volume of the series of Oxford Essays. 
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Cleon excites his personal animosity ; the other when he wastes 
his sympathy over the incompetent respectability of Nicias. It 
is easy to trace in this unnatural calmness of the moral nature 
the sceptical influences of the Sophists, and the confusing influ- 
ences of the state of warfare into which the Greece of his day 
was thrown. In another age, similar causes, in an exaggerated 
form, produced kindred though worse results. In medizeval 
Italy, the moral indifference of Thucydides deepened into the 
moral obliquity of Machiavelli. Some French writers — as 
Mignet and M. Comte —share in this quality of the great 
Grecian, deriving it possibly from similar causes. Such writers 
cannot be properly called impartial, because the plan which 
they adopt affords no scope for the exercise of the virtue. Of 
English anion, the most impartial, perhaps, is Gibbon. In 
him this arises from a sarcastic disregard of the whole matter ; 
his narrative sweeps along far beyond the reach of agitation from 
the struggles and passions of which it treats. Of a different 
stamp, again, is the impartiality of Mr Hallam, which consists 
in abusing everybody; and different from any is the im- 
partiality of Sir James Mackintosh, which consists in abusing 
nobody. 

Now, properly speaking, none of these tendencies constitutes 
true impartiality. An historian is not bound to abstain either 
from forming opinions or from expressing them. He is under 
no obligation either to relinquish his right of judgment or to pre- 
serve silence as to what his judgments are. On the contrary, it 
is his duty to form an estimate of the characters whose actions 
he records, and to present that estimate to his readers. If he 
neglects to do this, he fails in the chief’ part of his undertaking. 
For, after all, the real use of studying the annals of past times 
is to acquire a knowledge of the men of past times. History, in 
its best aspect, is but biography on a large scale. The old idea 
of the past interpreting the future—of philosophy teaching by 
examples—is very much exploded. It sounds imposing; yet 
it contains little real meaning. Events so seldom repeat them- 
selves, that the experience is at best of doubtful utility ; and the 
philosophy is but the chance reflections of the writer. The 
philosophy of history in the hands of Sir A. Alison is but a sorry 
affair. History, like metaphysics, is daily becoming more 
esteemed for its true advantages,—the light which it throws on 
human nature—showing how powerfully it is modified by circum- 
stances —what there is in it which no circumstances have strength 
to alter,—in a word, for the assistance which it lends to “the 
proper study of mankind.” But in order to afford us this light, 
in order to teach us how to distinguish what is transitory from 
what is permanent in morality, historians must state their views 
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of character, and display impartiality, not by concealing these 
views, but in forming them. Silence is not required. but caution 
before speaking. The charge of impartiality can then only be 
justly brought, when, from a knowledge of the principles professed 
by any statesman, we can certainly foretell what will be the esti- 
mate formed of that statesman’s character. A writer who aiways 
favours Whigs ; a writer who always favours Tories ; a writer who 
never has a good word for a Catholic; a writer who never shows 
a generous appreciation of Protestants ;—all these are equally 
partial and misleading narrators of past events. But such lean- 
ings must be shown uniformly and deliberately. An_ historian 
may be keenly alive to demerits in some instances ; he may 
be too blind to faults in others; he may sometimes even take 
up false conceptions altogether ; but unless he can be proved to 
do so wilfully and on wrong grounds, he is not fairly open to the 
reproach of impartiality. 

If we adopt this test, to call Macaulay partial is absurd. 
With him, no man’s politics are a protection or a cause of offence. 
If he speaks in language justly severe of Tories like Lauderdale 
and Sunderland, does he use language at all milder when he 
speaks of Whigs like Marlborough or Breadalbane? Are the 

hurch and State virtues of Hyde less commended than the 
democratic virtues of Sidney? An unruly prater like Sir 
Patrick Hume, or a wild fanatic like Ferguson, meet with no 
more mercy than the apostate Melfort or the savage L’Estrange. 
Can it be maintained that he bears too hardly on the mixed 
character of Danby, or fails to mark the faults which marred 
the gentle nature of Shrewsbury? ‘The accomplishments of 
Somers move him to no warmer admiration than the integrity 
of Nottingham ; and he speaks in language of unfeigned rever- 
ence of the almost ideal perfection of Ken. The list might be 
indefinitely extended. In truth, had he been less partial, he 
would have been less blamed. The vehemence of his assailants, 
and the opposite quarters from which the assaults have come, 
afford the strongest proof that he has exposed the misrepresenta- 
tions and offended the prejudices of all parties alike. Had he 
taken a side, writers on that side would have supported him. 
As it is, the zealots of every faction have been hot against him, 
while no passions have been roused in his defence. From the 
first he has been hated by the extremes of all sects, and this, in 

.our opinion, constitutes his best claim upon our confidence. 
One innocent critic cannot get over his condemnation of the 
Whig Marlborough. We would suggest a very simple explana- 
tion. It is merely that he does not apportion his praise or blame 
according to political considerations. 


Undoubtedly it behoved Lord Macaulay to form his views of 
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character with fairness and with care, for he has not been slack 
in impressing those views on his readers. ‘They are reiterated 
with a persistency and a strength of language only to be justified 
by a profound conviction of their truth. Marlborough can’t be 
robbed at St Albans, without our hearing how long and how 
bitterly he regretted his lost money; Kdward Seymour never 
steps on the stage without his pride, his licentiousness, and his 
meanness being made present to our minds. All this we are 
free to think not merely defensible, but a necessary result of the 
life which Lord Macaulay has given to his narrative. His 
characters are not allegories of the virtues or the vices, but 
beings of flesh and blood, who act in a manner deserving of 
praise or blame, and who must be praised or blamed accordingly, 
if we are to breathe the atmosphere of a moral world at all. In 
the severity of his judgments we can find no good ground of 
complaint. The statesmen of the Revolution deserve no gentle 
handling. People are fond of crying out, in a sort of feeble 
wonderment, Can the men to whom England owes her freedom 
have really been such a set of knaves? Can an evil tree bring 
forth good fruit, ete.? Somewhat in the same way, Mr Froude 
assumes that all the known virtues adorned Henry VIII., be- 
cause the Reformation was hurried on by the matrimonial pro- 
ceedings of that prince : an ingenious style of argument, accord- 
ing to the principle of which, wise commercial legislation will 
suffice to canonize Richard III., and the Edict of Nantes prove 
incontestably the ascetic morality of Henri Quatre. 

The fact is that the men of that time were not good men,—in 
a sense, evil trees did bring forth good fruit. The task of govern- 
ing England in the middle of the 17th century was the very thing 
whick imparted to them a peculiar stamp. ‘They were bred in 
times of trouble, their public life was a series of dark and danger- 
ous intrigues, in which men shared at the risk of their necks. 
Statesmen who spend their existence in sudden and violent poli- 
tical changes, ending with a revolution and the overthrow of a 
dynasty, do not escape unmarked with the scars of battle. They 
will rarely be men of high principle and stedfast adherence to 
truth ; but they will be subtle in counsel, prompt in action, regard- 
less of pledges, skilful in deceit, keen-sighted to discern the signs 
of change, swift to avert its consequences by a timely treason. 
Such men were the statesmen of the times of the later Stuarts. 
Lord Macaulay has himself compared them to the French states- 
men of the last generation, when the “same man was a servant of 
the Republic, of Bonaparte, of Louis X VILI., of Bonaparte again 
after his return from Elba, of Louis again after his return from 
Ghent.” Lord Wharton, an old Puritan, in the debate on the 
Abjuration Bill, declared with amusing simplicity, that he had 
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Yee his political life in taking oaths which he had not kept, and 
that he would not be a party to laying any more such snares for 
the consciences of his neighbours. Human nature is always the 
same. In times far distant, the same causes produced the same 
mental phenomena among the statesmen of the Grecian Republics. 
The prescience and the treacheries of Themistocles may be com- 
oak to the prescience and the treacheries of Shaftesbury ; 
Alcibiades, under whom the Athenians were never defeated 
by sea or land, and who so cruelly betrayed his country to her 
bitterest foe, presents a striking parallel to Marlborough, always 
victorious and never faithful. 

How great soever may be the obligations which we owe to 
men of this stamp, to forgive them everything on that account 
is surely to forget a very old rule of morality. But, in truth, our 
debt to most of the leading statesmen of that period is very small. 
What they did was to serve James until James’s tyranny began 
to reach themselves, to squabble for places under William when 
William ascended the throne, and as soon as they had got those 
places to commence intriguing with St Germains. The lump 
was indeed leavened with material of a different sort. We owe 
the perfected success of the Revolution not to these men, but to 
the few conscientious Whigs who opposed James from the first, 
and the few upright Tories who served William faithfully when 
the kingly power had been transferred. We owe it to the zeal 
of such men as Burnet, to the integrity of such men as Notting- 
ham, to the ability of Somers, to the serene intellect of Halifax. 
Above all, we owe it to the steadiness of the bulk of the people 
hating Popery and despotism, to the sagacity and tolerance of the 
Prince who won, to the bigotry, folly, and obstinacy of the Prince 
who lost. We owe little to a body of unscrupulous though experi- 
enced statesmen, who served and deserted both princes with an edi- 
fying impartiality, who condescended occasionally to guide the for- 
tunes of the Revolution, and who did not betray the cause of the 
Revolution more than half a dozen times. It is not services like 
these which can win the gratitude of posterity for looser principles 
and not greater abilities than those of Fouché or Talleyrand. His- 
tory has another duty to discharge than to whine over such offen- 
ders a plaintive “ surely they can’t have been so very bad.” There 
is nothing praiseworthy in that affected amiability which per- 
sists in devising excuses for what is inexcusable, which shrinks 
from an expression of honest indignation. It has its origin in 
mere cowardice,—in a reluctance to look at things as they really 
are. In every-day life nothing is more irritating or more tire- 
some; and it is too bad that the same folly should be imported 
into history. We greatly prefer the severity of Mr Hallam to 
the overstrained lenity of Sir James Mackintosh. 
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We have mentioned Marlborough. Upon what grounds the 
manifold perfidies of this man have been defended, we are wholly 
at a loss to conceive. We would not try him by a high stan- 
dard. We would give him the full benefit of the principle, that 
men are to be judged according to the sentiments of their own 
time. We think, indeed, that this principle is at present carry- 
ing us rather too far. In general, it is doubtless sound; but its 
indefinite extension may be dangerous. Circumstances produce 
an almost boundless effect upon opinion; but there is something 
permanent in morality over which circumstances have no effect. 
It is not good that the power of circumstance should be strength- 
ened—that the changeful element in morality should be magni- 
fied, and the abiding element overlooked—that historians should 
suffer right and wrong to melt into each other, as if no real dis- 
tinction could be maintained. The present style of “ making 
allowance” savours too much of the easy indifference of Lucio. 
It tends to excuse all vice, and to obscure all virtue,—degrading 
the latter into an accident, exalting the former into a discreet, 
almost an unavoidable conformity to the spirit of the age. It is 
the duty of history to oppose that morality which forgives every- 
thing which contemporaries did not condemn, which would palliate 
the crimes of Czesar Borgia, which can see nothing very revolt- 
ing in the atrocities of the Black Prince at Limoges. But even 
if we strain this principle to the utmost, it cannot avail Marl- 
borough. To him was assigned by his contemporaries an easy 
pre-eminence in treason over all the traitors who surrounded the 
last Stuart. In the bitterest extremity of despair, James declared 
that Churchill could never be forgiven. When he sought for- 
giveness by acts as base as those by which he had incurred hatred, 
even the desperate Jacobites would not trust him. In their 
greatest extremity they gave up the most feasible plot ever 
formed against William, simply because it had been suggested 
and was to be carried out by Marlborough. Yet the men who 
thus judged him did not know his worst. Among his com- 
peers his character alone was darkened with military dishonour, 
as well as by political treason. Even Russell fought honestly at 
La Hogue. “ Understand this,” said he to Lloyd, “ if I meet 
them I fight them; ay, even if his Majesty were on board.” 
Marlborough fought too, when it was for his own interest, and 
he never failed to fight successfully. But when he wanted to 
“hedge” politically, he was restrained by no professional feeling. 
He was faithless to his colours as readily as to his promises. 
Desertion was as easy to him as lying. Even this was not all. 
Few soldiers, however depraved, will wish to bring about the 
defeat and death of their fellow-soldiers. Marlborough, with- 
out a pang, betrayed Talmash and eleven hundred Englishmen 
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to destruction. The infamy of having revealed to James the in- 
tended attack on Brest exceeds, to our thinking, almost any 
infamy recorded in history. Lord Macaulay’s estimate of Mar!l- 
borough is much the same as that formed by a great writer of 
our day, who, though not a professed historian, is, we suspect, as 
shrewd a judge of the men of the past, as he has shown himself 
to be of the men of the present. So, too, with regard to Claver- 
house, the similarity between the portraiture drawn by Macaulay 
and the portraiture drawn by Scott is very striking. The judg- 
ments passed upon the character are widely different ; but the 
representations given of the character are very much the same. 
The historian considers no amount of courage and ability should 
win forgiveness for wilful oppression, for utter contempt for 
the rights, and utter callousness to the sufferings of others, 
The novelist, less judicial and more imaginative, forgets the 
bad citizen and the cruel oppressor in the distinguished soldier, 
and the faithful adherent to a fallen dynasty. Yet, as the 
historian admits the professional ability, so the novelist does 
not conceal the hardness of heart. Claverhouse paints his own 
character in a conversation with Morton during the celebrated 
ride from Drumshinnel to Edinburgh. The total want of con- 
science and the absolute indifference to human life which he there 
avows, is more than sufficient to justify any condemnation. 

Every reader remembers the Marlborough of Esmond; but 
some may have forgotten the following passage in the lecture on 
the first George :— 

“ We are not the historic muse, but her ladyship’s attendant, tale- 
bearer, valet de chambre—for whom no man is a hero; and as yonder 
one steps from his carriage to the next handy conveyance, we take the 
number of the hack; we look all over his stars, ribbons, embroidery ; 
we think within ourselves, O you unfathomable schemer! O you war- 
rior invincible! O you beautiful smiling Judas! What master would 
you not kiss or betray? What traitor’s head, blackening on the 
spikes on yonder gate, ere hatched a tithe of the treason which has 
worked under your periwig ?” 

What have we to set against all this? That he was a man of 
surpassing ability, and very fond of his wife. As to the latter 
plea, we can only say that nothing else was to be expected from 
his singular prudence. It was even more important to be on 
good terms with his imperious spouse, than with the Dutch 
deputies. But, though his wife may have been beholden to him 
for his love and obedience, we cannot see that his country was. 
Let us cheerfully award him all praise as a complaisant husband. 
Yet meditations on the domestic happiness of Duchess Sarah 
would have afforded but insufficient consolation to the dying 
Talmash. This plea is simply childish, but the former opens 
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up a wide subject. As an administrator, Marlborough might 
have rivalled Richelieu; as a warrior, he excelled Condé. Are 
all his crimes to be, on that account, forgiven? Is history thus 
to make intellect her god? The question is not unworthy of 
a little attention. 

Our most popular living historian has announced the doctrine, 
that force of character covers all sins. Completed success requires 
unreserved honour; the energy which deserves, though it may fail 
to command success, obtains respectful admiration. A man whie 
achieved the heights of Cromwell can have committed no fault ; 
our sympathies are asked even for the imperfect career of Mira- 
beau. ‘The greatest work of this new philosophy has been the 
glorification of Frederic Wilhelm. When that amiable monarch 
deserts his allies in a peculiarly blackguard manner, he is de- 
scribed as “ advancing in circuits spirally, with his own reason- 
able private aim sun-clear to him all the time.” When he 
shoots the companion of his son’s flight, and is hardly restrained, 
by the outery of all Europe, from sliooting his son, we are told 
that we are not yet sufficiently enlightened to pass a judgment 
on the proceeding. So, too, when Cromwell sullies his fame by 
the butcheries of Wexford and Drogheda, he is “ precipitated 
out of eternities,” and “bathed in eternal splendours ;” and we 
are ordered to suspend our opinion of Mirabeau until some new 
moralities have been revealed to us, those which we have at pre- 
sent being insufficient for the purpose. Among Mr Carlyle’s 
imitations, this tendency assumes shapes yet more fantastic. It 
lowers history into advocacy in the hands of Mr Froude; it 
elevates the use of red paint by Queen Elizabeth into the dignity 
of a duty in the hands of Mr Kingsley; it drives Mr Motley 
into unworthy sophistry in the attempt to extenuate the equivo- 
cations by which William the Silent dimmed his uprightness, 
that he might win the daughter of the Elector Maurice. This 
is not merely ridiculous, it is positively pernicious. It deprives 
us of any standard whereby to judge human actions. It is of no 
great moment what opinions we may form of historical cha- 
racters; but it is of the greatest moment that our ideas of right 
and wrong should not be confused. As the new moralities ne- 
cessary to justify Mr Carlyle’s strange enthusiasms are not likely 
to be speedily made manifest, we may as well have the old mo- 
ralities, which have so long served us, left undisturbed. ‘To this 
Lord Macaulay’s method presents a marked contrast. He 
never, indeed, fails to make due allowance for men endowed 
with dangerous gifts, or tried by severe temptations. He never 
bears harshly on crimes committed, not from sordid or unworthy 
motives, but in pursuit of a great public end, and under the in- 
fluence of extreme or ill-regulated zeal for the public interests. 
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No writer has done more to win for Cromwell his proper place 
in the regards of Englishmen. Carlyle, in his “ Hero-worship,” 
declares that “Cromwell is yet on the gibbet, and finds no 
hearty apologist anywhere.” A “ hearty apologist,” in the 
Carlylian sense, he certainly had not found. But twenty years 
before Carlyle’s lecture was delivered, Macaulay had sketched a 
flattering portrait of Cromwell, in the dialogue between Cowley 
and Milton; and eight years later, in his essay on Hallam, he 
filled up this sketch into the most brilliant and most truthful 
likeness of the great usurper which can be found in the language. 
But, on the other hand, he does not disregard the plain rules of 
morality which are understood by plain men. Rigid moralists 
will pronounce him even too generous in his estimate of Machia- 
velli; too much inclined to what he calls the doctrine of set-off 
in his accounts of Clive and Hastings. Yet he never supports 
the teaching of “the Prince,” because the author of the Prince 
suffered exile, torture, and degradation, for the cause of his 
country’s freedom ; he does not palliate forgery, because forgery 
was committed by the conqueror of Bengal; he does not excuse 
cruelty and robbery, because there was no extreme of the one or 
the other which Hastings was not prepared to perpetrate for the 
sake of the Indian revenue. We verily believe, that had Mr 
Carlyle written the history of India, he would have made out 
that for a British soldier to be guilty of the crime which deceived 
Omichund, was merely “to advance spirally with his own aim 
sun-clear in view;” that the horrors of Rohilcund, and the 
spoliation of the princesses of Oude were but measures of ener- 
getic administration, easily to be justified by the principles of 
the new morality. Such indiscreet advocacy is twice mischiev- 
ous—evil in its effect upon readers, unjust towards those whom 
it endeavours to defend. It excites a spirit of antagonism. A 
determination on the part of a writer to see no evil will pro- 
duce a tendency on the part of readers to see evils which do not 
really exist. We feel justly irritated when Mr Carlyle denies 
that we can worthily admire Cromwell, so long as we con- 
demn the execution of Charles; it is hard that Mr Froude 
should forbid us to feel akin with the gay and gallant youth 
of Henry, unless we also sympathize with his cruel and im- 
perious old age. Not even in defence of William is Macaulay 
thus indiscriminating. He does not excuse the massacre of Glen- 
coe on the ground which would certainly have been occupied by 
the author of the Latter-day pamphlets, that the Macdonalds 
were a pack of unruly thieves. He argues that William was 
kept in ignorance of the real design: that is a question of fact, 
as to which he may or may not be mistaken. But he never 
falters with right or wrong in the attempt to blind us as to the 
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nature of the deed; he does not hesitate to denounce as a grave 
crime the forgiveness which William, upon this as on another 
great occasion, extended to his guilty servants. It is thus that 
history should be written, if history is to instruct and to elevate. 

Among the many excellencies which have combined to render 
Lord Macaulay, on the whole, the most popular writer of the 
day, his style is not the least deserving of attention. It is curi- 
ous to remark how soon that style was formed, and how little it 
ever changed. His early writings, indeed, are, as he himself 
adinits, overlaid with a gaudy ornament which his mature taste 
rejected. The ornate essay on Milton contrasts strangely with 
the purity of the essay on Pitt. But the marked characteristics 
of the style—the short sentences, the absence of pronouns, the 
use of antitheses—remained always the same. The last of these 
peculiarities has been blamed, as tending to mislead. We ques- 
tion very much whether, in the hands of Macaulay, it ever mis- 
led anybody. Antitheses are pernicious, either when they are 
so forced as to throw no light on the subject, or when they are 
so broadly expressed as to convey an erroneous view. As em- 
ployed by Macaulay, they are guarded from both evils. He 
never employs them vaguely, from a mere love of balancing 
sentences; and he never fails so to limit them as to remove all 
danger of their carrying the reader too far. They are useful as 
stimulants. By the powerful flow of his narrative, readers are 
apt to be borne along unthinkingly. An antithesis occasionally 
introduced, breaks the fascination, and rouses the attention which 
had been charmed into luxurious rest. They are to him what 
uncouth phraseologies and strange constructions are to Carlyle. 
The use of them is undoubtedly an artifice ; but it is a very 
agreeable artifice, and can only mislead those who are determined 
to be misled in order to be censorious. But many, even among 
warm admirers, feel that the style is pitched in too high a key. 
Majestic as it is, it wants repose. ‘The finest passages, they say, 
lose much from a want of relief. To a certain extent the objec- 
tion is true. In varying beauty, Lord Macauylay’s style is not 
equal to that of Mr Froude, while it is far short of the magic 
with which Mr Newman’s language rises and falls, seemingly 
without effort, as if in necessary harmony with the changing 
theme. But in this Mr Newman is, so far as we know, absolutely 
unrivalled ; and Mr Froude has followed, though at a distance, 
the steps of the master. Like the goblin page in the Minstrel’s 
Lay, he has had one hasty glance into the mystic book, and 
learned some imperfect knowledge of the spell. On the other 
hand, if we compare Macaulay with Gibbon, the result is dif- 
ferent. A volume of Gibbon positively fatigues the reader ; 
while it would take a good many volumes of Macaulay to com- 
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municate any feeling of weariness. In this particular, Macaulay 
is to Gibbon as Thucydides is to Tacitus. The historian of 
Greece, and the historian of England, are perhaps deficient in 
the art of telling a simple story in simple words ; but both have 
far more of this art than the historian of the Empire, or the 
historian of the Decline and Fall. 

Beyond doubt, one of the greatest merits of Lord Macaulay’s 
style was its clearness. It has all the lucidity of Paley, with a 
brilliancy which Paley never reached. He can give expression 
to exact thinking, or conduct subtle argument in a manner as 
easy to follow as the simplest narrative. In his disquisition on 
the nature of the Papacy in the review of Ranke, in his refuta- 
tion of Mr Gladstone’s Church and State crotchets, and in the 
papers on the Utilitarian Theory, there is not a sentence hard to 
be understood. Some very profound people object to this, but 
we confess to a weakness for comprehending what we read. 
There is a great distinction between thought, and the expression 
of thought. It is not desirable that the thought should always 
be obvious and easy, but it is impossible that the expression of it 
ean be too clear. There must be no obscurity in the medium. 
The matter of the sentence may be difficult, but that is no reason 
why the form should be slovenly. No one, we suppose, would 
call Berkeley a shallow thinker; and yet no thinker ever con- 
veyed his thoughts more distinctly to his readers. When any 
writer’s language becomes cloucly, the reason simply is, that the 
ideas of which it is the vehicle are vague. To attain this clear- 
ness, Lord Macaulay does not discard ornament, and content 
himself with inelegant simplicity. On the contrary, “ brilliant” 
is the epithet which rises to the lips of every one in speaking of 
his style. He presents a strange contrast to the historian of the 
middle ages. is lucid narrative contrasts with Mr Hallam’s 
trick of hinting at a fact of implying what he should have clearly 
told; his eloquence contrasts with Mr Hallam’s abrupt and 
austere judgments; his fervour contrasts with Mr Hallam’s total 
want of enthusiasm. In a question of popularity, he is to Mr 
Hallam what Mr Hallam is to Brady or Carte. His writings 
cannot fail to recall the common remark, that history is like 
oratory. That poetic faculty which is the highest reach of the 
imagination he wanted. Even the vigorous and stirring “ Lays” 
do not establish a claim to rank as a poct. But the imagination 
of the orator—a thing quite distinct from the knack of the 
debater, and which may be manifested in writing as well as in 
speaking—was his in large measure. A like power, and a greater 
deficiency, may be remarked in Mr Gladstone. That gentle- 
man’s want of poetic feeling, indeed, is so extreme as to excite 
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astonishment. It seems impossible in any man of ordinary culti- 
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vation. Macaulay, on the other hand, approached the heights 
of poetry. He could never have written those wonderful volumes 
in which Homer is almost made prosaic, could never have com- 
vared Athene tothe electric telegraph. But the oratorical fervour 
of the great speaker often reminds us of the oratorical fervour of 
the great writer. No man ever possessed to a greater degree 
than Lord Macaulay the real secret of an orator,—the power to 
enter into, and to arouse at will, the emotions which sway 
masses of mankind. Rhetorical, in the proper sense of the word, 
he was not. The distinction is not easy to give exactly; but 
perhaps we may find it in this, that the strength of the orator 
lies in power and sincerity ; while the rhetorician is an artist 
only, bent on temporary suceess, with or without convictions, as 
the case may be. By the former spirit Macaulay was always 
actuated ; to the latter he was always a stranger. Some wonder- 
ful critics have mdeed declared, that, wanting heart himself, he 
never reached the hearts of others—that he coloured his charac- 
ters from a mere love of effective contrasts, heedless of the truth 
of his portraits. Astonished silence is the only answer to such 
criticism as this. The heart of the man, even in the cool judg- 
ment of Mr Thackeray, beats in every sentence he has written. 
He is persuaded, some may think too firmly persuaded, of the 
rectitude of his views. His strong beliefs, and his warm, almost 
passionate expression of them, have done not a little towards his 
unparalleled popularity. It is by the power of his enthusiasm 
alone that rises almost into the regions of poetry when he tells 
of Cromwell’s charge at Naseby, or the fury of the Huguenots 
who followed the white plume at Ivry. 

We have already compared Macaulay to Thucydides. He 
resembles the Greek in yet another point—his knowledge of what 
he somewhere calls the laws of historical perspective. No his- 
torian can be exhaustive. He cannot tell the whole truth,—he 
must content himself with conveying an impression of it. “The 
perfect historian,” says the essay on History, “is he in whose 
work the character and spirit of an age is exhibited in miniature.” 
But to accomplish this requires the utmost discretion in selecting 
leading points, and in rejecting what is incidental. Thucydides 
had this gift in perfection, and Macaulay does not fall short of 
him. Both writers are sometimes minute, and sometimes gene- 
ral. Many things they narrate in the fullest detail, for many 
others a cursory notice is sufficient ; yet they are never prolix, 
and never jejune. It is this power, together with a faculty of 
orderly arrangement, which makes Lord Macaulay’s narrative 
take such a hold on the mind. His changes of scene are 
managed with such method, that we are never confused ; and he 
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assigns to each part so exactly its due share of consideration, that 
we cannot fail to apprehend distinctly the proportions of the whole. 
All the innumerable touches which give reality never bewilder, 
never obscure the clearness and consecutiveness of the record. 
An historian, to be really great, must possess some of the 
ualities of a great dramatist. The highest condition of genius— 
the creative faculty—may be wanting. But although he need 
not create, he must be endowed with that secondary power of the 
imagination, which disposes and arranges existing materials so as 
to animate them with life. “It would be a great thing,’ wrote 
Niebuhr, “ if I could make the Romans stand before my readers, 
distinct, intelligible, familiar as contemporaries, living and mov- 
ing.” What Niebuhr longed to do, Macaulay has been able 
to accomplish. His characters live and move before us. His 
earliest writings show a constant endeavour to realize and to re- 
present the scenes and the actors of other times. In the fray- 
ment of a Roman tale, and the dialogue between Milton and 
Cowley, we have the first glimpses of that power which drew the 
vivid picture of the “club” in the essay on Johnson, and which 
has given to these four volumes of history an interest surpassing 
all but the most perfect triumphs of dramatic art. Not a few 
worthy people, indeed, regard this interest with a vague alarm. 
They consider it, as Plato long ago considered the fact, “ as 
something sweet, and wonderful, and divine ;” but they accord 
it no hearty welcome ; they had rather crown it with a crown of 
doubtful honour, and send it away into another country. They 
don’t understand how a history can be as entertaining as a novel. 
The phenomenon is strange: it frightens them ; and, not with- 
out some irritation, they reject it as an imposture. In their 
judgment, the historian, like the philosopher, must have “ thie 
dry light, unmingled with any tincture of the affections.” Le 
must be a passionless machine, and his production must have the 
unexciting merits of an Almanack. As, in social intercourse, 
many persons get credit for sincerity by being disagreeable, so, 
according to this canon, history must win a reputation for 
trustworthiness by being dull. It is impossible to convince any 
who hold this belief—whose requisition from an_ historian is, 
surtout point de zele. We can only wonder at the peculiarity 
of their taste, and leave them, without argument, to their pre- 
ference of the frigid virtues of Rollin over characters drawn with 
the accuracy of Clarendon, and sustained with a force and con- 
sistency not unworthy of Scott. In this respect Macaulay has 
rivalled Tacitus. ‘The portrait of William is deserving to be 
placed beside the portrait of ‘Tiberius. These historians possessed 
the power of giving individuality to their characters in a manner 
only surpassed by the greatest masters of fiction. 
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It has been urged with more plausibility, that this attraction is 
obtained by violations of human nature,—that, in order to secure 
it, contrasts are worked out with a sharpness which results in 
the delineations not of possible human beings, but of grotesque 
and unnatural monsters. It is difficult to determine what incon- 
sistencies in men’s characters transcend belief. Sir Walter 
Scott has been accused of exceeding probability in his attempt 
to reproduce in Buckingham the original of Zimri. But has 
Macaulay exceeded it in the instances most commonly brought 
against him—Bacon and Marlborough? The grounds of the 
charge are curious. Because Marlborough married a woman with- 
out money, therefore he was not avaricious ; because he always 
loved his wife, therefore he was not cold-hearted. <As if conflict of 
passions was a thing unknown; as if calm and unimpassionable 
natures were not the chosen abiding-places of one enduring 
emotion. Again, because a knot of young gentlemen at Cam- 
bridge, never much exposed to the seductions of place and power, 
have found intellectual culture strengthen their unassailed virtue, 
therefore Bacon, in his eager quest after the world’s prizes, could 
never have deserted Essex or fawned on Buckingham. As if 
the Jong history of human frailty had never been written,—as if 
temptation had never lured men from rectitude,—as if intellect 
had never stooped to sin. 

Such criticism refuses to see any incongruities, will not allow 
of their existence. It prefers writers like the iater classical his- 
torians, whose characters are impersonations of the virtues and 
the vices, acting always after their kind. It argues after the 
fashion of the gentle Cowper, who never would believe that 
Hastings had hanged Nuncomar, because Hastings had been a 
good-natured boy at Westminster. But, in truth, it is founded 
on a total mistake. We cannot arrive, as it were, at the centres 
of men’s dispositions, from which all their thoughts and actions 
will radiate naturally. Characters are not circles. It is not 
thus that the great masters have portrayed human nature. 
Shakspere’s men and women do not act in unvarying obe- 
dience to any ruling passion; they abound in inconsistencies, 
such as the existence of a love for Ophelia in tlie heart of the 
depraved and guilty Queen. If this be true in the world of fiction, 
it is much more true in the world of reality. For the best artists 
obey a canon of propriety which forbids them to run into ex- 
tremes. Inconsistencies and incongruities they indeed give us ; 
but lest they shock by a too great improbability, they sofien 
what they know to exist. They wisely avoid what is so extraor- 
dinary as to seem unnatural, though they may be persuaded of 
its truth, as the discreet painter does not seck to represent startling 
and uncommon effects of sea or sky, even such as he may have 
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himself beheld. No such privilege is accorded to the historian. 
He may not select or tone down. He is but a copyist, and must 
represent faithfully whatever nature brings before him. It is 
not his business to make nature natural—to reconcile what is 
with our ideas of what ought to be. Hence his representations 
are often strange and inexplicable. After all that has been 
written, even by such a thinker as Carlyle, can any one say that 
he comprehends men like Mahomet or Cromwell? The incon- 
sistencies and contradictions of their lives lie before us; but we 
cannot, save by an arbitrary exercise of fancy, ascribe them to a 
common origin. They are to us enigmas; probably they were 
enigmas to themselves. To go no further than the pages before 
us, can anything be conceived more unaccountable than the pro- 
ceedings of Rochester in the intrigue which dismissed Catherine 
Sedley from the palace? We have a statesman who, in addition 
to the vices of drinking and swearing, approves himself an adept 
in the part of a procurer, and who employs the agency of his own 
wife in order to divert the jealousy of the Queen in the direction 
of an innocent lady. Yet this very man, in the midst of such an 
intrigue, retires to his closet and composes a religious meditation so 
fervent and so devout that it would not have misbecome the lips 
of Ken. Hypocrisy cannot be imputed, for his prayers and his 
penitence were offered up in secret, and were known to no man 
till the grave had closed over him for more than a century. The 
historian may well add, “ So much is history stranger than fic- 
tion; and so true it is, that nature has caprices which art dares 
not imitate.” Attempts to explain such things are vain. Man’s 
analysis, like the syllogism, is all unequal to the subtlety of 
nature. 

A strong dramatic tendency has one danger,—it leads to exag- 
geration. The persons of the drama are so grouped, their actions 
are so narrated, their expressions so introduced, as to bring out 
peculiarities in the strongest light. Great as is the attraction 
bestowed by this style of writing, it may give to some traits of 
character an undue prominence over others. Yet it may be 
doubted whether this leads to essential error. The misrepresen- 
tation is in form rather than in fact. Macaulay has supplied a 
half-defence of the method in his essay on Machiavelli: “ The 
best portraits,” he says, “are perhaps those in which there is a 
slight mixture of caricature ; and we are not certain that the 
best histories are not those in which a little of the exaggeration 
of fictitious narrative is judiciously employed. Something is 
lost in accuracy ; but much is gained in effect. The fainter lines 
are neglected ; but the great characteristic features are imprinted 
on the mind for ever.” The theory is rather a dangerous one, 
but we suspect it is right in the main. Attention is arrested by 
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art in disposition, fertility of illustration, and force of language. 
Taken literally, these may express more than the real state of 
matters, but a slight effort of reason will make the truth apparent. 
The question of accuracy, however, has been already discussed. 
We would only now ask those who complain of Macaulay’s 
deceptive art this one question: Have they themselves been 
ever really misled by it, or have they represented it as mislead- 
ing merely because such a charge seemed a plausible objection 
to an historian whose principles they disliked? If the charm 
employed has been in truth so potent and so subtle, it is some- 
what odd that so many should have escaped its action. As to 
the question of effect there can be no dispute. We know his 
characters, as we know the men and women with whom we live. 
Danby, Halifax, Shaftesbury, Marlborough, William, can never 
be forgotten. The features of even his secondary personages 
are “impressed on the mind for ever.” 

If, going beyond the four volumes of the History, we take 
the series of Historical Essays into consideration, we shall find 
ourselves justified in calling Lord Macaulay an historian of 
England in a very wide sense. Of the feudal days, indeed, he 
tells us little ; but in his half-dozen essays he has so illustrated 
critical periods of our history as to convey general views of sur- 
prising accuracy. Any diligent student of those papers, and of 
the History, will have no slight acquaintance with at least the 
later acts of that great drama, the growth of the English Con- 
stitution. He will be able to give no superficial answer to the 
question, What has made England what England is ? how comes 
it that her destinies have been so immeasurably happier than those 
of nations whose political condition she at no very distant date 
nearly resembled? how has it been her lot alone to “combine, 
beyond all example and all hope, the blessings of liberty with 
the blessings of order,” escaping monarchical tyranny on the one 
hand, and the not less oppressive tyranny of democracy on the 
other? Such an inquiry must he interesting to students of all 
countries, and assuredly none can be more worthy the attention 
of Englishmen. There are many now-a-days who, imagining 
themselves wiser than their neighbours, deem such matters of 
small account, and look down on them as surface questions. To 
such shallow thinkers the invigorating influences of an honest 
patriotism must be ever unknown. They affect to despise the 
noble science of patriotism; they merely show that they cannot 
understand it. If they would use their eyes and look on what 
the nations are even now enduring all around them, they might 
learn to appreciate more justly what we owe to the founders of 
English liberty. Laws themselves,” says Carlyle truly enongh, 
“ political institutions, are not our life; but only the house in 
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which our life is led ; nay, but the bare walls of the house.” Yet 
surely the house is somewhat ; and we do well to take good heed 
that the walls be strong. If the tenement is insecure, the life 
which it shelters will be uncertain and full of danger. A free 
constitution is not valuable for itself alone, but for the security, 
the peace, the justice, and the individual happiness which only a 
free constitution can guarantee ; and for the knowledge, the in- 
dustry, and the elegant cultivation which a free constitution can 
best foster. To learn how this priceless possession has been 
acquired, is the surest way to learn how it may be preserved. 
“'To us,” says the historian, “nothing is so interesting and de- 
lightful as to contemplate the steps by which the England of the 
Domesday Book, the England of the Curfew and the Forest 
laws, the England of crusaders, monks, schoolmen, astrologers, 
serfs, outlaws, became the England which we know and love, the 
classic ground of liberty and philosophy, the school of all know- 
ledge, the mart of all trade. . . . The history of England is the 
history of this great change in the moral, intellectual, and 
physical state of the inhabitants of our own island.” We never 
could understand how the author who could thus feel and thus 
write should have been so bitterly disliked by Conservatives. 
Surely no history, as a whole, was ever conceived in a more 
truly Conservative spirit. We would put Macaulay into the 
hands of every one whom we desired to educate in a healthy 
pride of race. No writer ever taught more plainly that im- 
portant though hard lesson, the rational and equitable relation 
of the various classes of society towards each other ; ever incul- 
cated more strongly an intelligent love of country, an enlight- 
ened understanding of the political privileges we enjoy. No 
man ever obeyed better the injunction of the poet— 
*“* Love thou thy land with love far brought 
From out the storied past.” 


“He loved England as an Athenian loved the city of the violet 
crown, as a Roman loved the city of the seven hills.” Ie seems 
to cherish the devotion of a soldier for the emblem of his 
country’s greatness— 

“The glorious seEMPEK FADEM ; the banner of our pride.” 


His heart is stirred when he but alludes to the grand or 
pathetic scenes in English story—Elizabeth at Tilbury, the 
agony and relief of Derry ; the dying prayer of Sidney, Russell’s 
last parting from his wife; and we, do not we thrill with a 
proud emotion as we read? If Englishmen would have their 
patriotism deeply rooted; if they would be made assured that 
the history of their own land is rich in nobler associations, and 
bright with the light of purer virtue, than the vaunted records of 
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Greece or Rome; if they would learn reverence for the laws 
which have been handed down, would acquire firmness to pre- 
serve, or “ patient force” to change them, let them study every 
fragment which has been left by the most fervent annalist of 
ingland. And, as he gloried in his country’s past, so he was 
pleased with her present, and hopeful of her future. The 
tendency of our popular writers is rather the other way. There 
are among us many prophets of evil, of whom the foremost is 
Mr Carlyle. To him, as to Heinrich Heine, “everything seems 
pushed uneven.” His eyes are sick for the sight which they see. 
When he looks abroad, he beholds not a prosperous and happy 
nation ; but everywhere folly, mammon worship, and misery— 
an aristocracy which cannot lead, a grubbing middle-class, a de- 
pressed and degraded people under all. Lesser lights cant like 
their leader, though in feebler tones. 

In a late number of Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr Maurice tells 
his readers to discard the cheerfulness of Macaulay, exhorting 
them “not to affect content with all around them, for they feel 
discontent.” Surely this is to be sad from mere wantonness. 
It is true, of course, that 

“ We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.” 


But is this more true of us than it would have been of all gene- 
rations of men who have passed away, than it will be of all 
generations of men who are to come? The admonition to “ clear 
the mind of cant” might be well retorted. A close companion 
to this mourning over the present is a habit of triumphing in 
some fancied past, which the 7imes has happily called “ the high- 
flying style of writing history.” Certain writers have a favourite 
period during which all men were of a loftier stature than 
common, or, to use the approved expression, “walked in the 
light of an idea.” Spanish galleons were plundered only from 
hatred of the Spanish religion ; Elizabeth was approached with 
a servility and adulation which would have revolted Louis XIV., 
solely because she is the bulwark of the Protestant faith; and, 
accordingly, the pious sailors and courtiers are duly exalted above 
the men of our degenerate days. Lord Macaulay has avoided 
these kindred errors. He can appreciate past times without dis- 
paraging his own. He can reverence Hampden and Somers 
without sneering at Fox or Grey; he does not see that the 
nobles who deserted Caroline of Brunswick at the bidding of 
George IV. were more servile than the nobles who found Anne 
Boleyn guilty, and who voted for cutting off Cromwell’s head 
without a trial, at the bidding of Henry ; nor can he understand 
how men who were half-way between Protestant and Papist 
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under Henry, good Catholics under Mary, and good Protestants 
under Elizabeth, were more actuated by zeai for religion than a 
generation which has sent missionaries over all the world, and 
which has raised self-supporting churches in greater numbers 
than the numbers of the Establishment. Thinking thus of his 
own day, he contemplated the future with a rational hope. He 
had passed through times which were not always times of plea- 
santness; he had shared in struggles which were no child's 

lay; yet he never lost faith in the destinies of England. He 
as told us the grounds of this faith in his noble address at 
Glasgow: “ Ever since I began to make observations on the state 
of my country, I have been seeing nothing but growth, and hear- 
ing of nothing but decay.” In the annals of England he read a 
long story of advance and improvement, and he never discovered 
any reason to believe that the advance would be soon arrested,— 
that the improvement would speedily cease. The New Zealander 
may come at last; but his celebrated sketch will not be taken at 
an early date. We prefer, we own, the hopeful creed. Indeed, 
we confess to regarding with peculiar aversion these unexplained 
denunciations of our present condition. ‘They owe, too fre- 
quently, their warmth, if not their origin, to an agreeable feeling 
in the mind of the denunciator, that his deeper insight proves him 
wiser and better than his fellows. ‘They can do no possible good, 
for they are never so definite as to instruct. If we must rail at 
the world, let us do so, with Jacques, in good set terms—in lan- 
guage which can be understood. ‘Till these dwellers in gloom 
tell us distinctly what is wrong and how to mend it, we shall take 
leave to consider cheerful confidence quite as rational as vague 
alarm, and a great deal more pleasant. 

As a writer of history, Lord Macaulay possessed a great advan- 
tage in the fact that he had lived history. Familiarity with the 
conduct of affairs imparts a great power in the narration of them. 
Macaulay, indeed, never scaled the topmost heights of Olympus ; 
and it is sad to think that the claims of a second-rate Cabinet 
office should have hindered the completion of the work of his 
life. But, though we may regret the years devoted to such 
duties as the duties of Paymaster of the Forces, we cannot regret 
any time spent in Parliament, or in intercourse with leading 
statesmen. The greatest historians of antiquity were conversant 
with the political world. The most brilliant historians of France 
owe much of their attractiveness to the same cause. The want 
of this advantage gives a deadness to the most profound historians 
of Germany. Gibbon tells us that the “ eight years he sat in 
Parliament were a school of civil prudence, the first and most 
essential virtue of an historian.” In the fragments of Fox and 
Sir James Mackintosh, questions of state policy are handled with 
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an ease and freedom for which we look vainly in the pages of 
Lingard or Hume. Mr Grote’s unsuccessful endeavours to be- 
stow the ballot on the people of England brought him a valuable 
if indirect return when he came to discuss the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes. It is not good that men who aspire to treat themes of 
great concernment should live apart from the spheres in it. 
Such themes are agitated, estranged within a little circle of ad- 
mirers. Some acquaintance with public life might have shaken 
Mr Carlyle’s preference for despotic rule; a little experience in 
drawing up statutes might have disturbed Mr Froude’s belief in 
the reliability of preambles as historical authorities. 

It is worthy of remark how little Lord Macaulay’s opinions 
varied throughout life. Even his judgments of character re- 
mained unaltered. The Bunyan and the Johnson of 1830 re- 
appear without change in the Encyclopwzdia Essays of 1854-56. 
On disputed points of English history, on great questions of 
government, the same uniformity is preserved. As youth did not 
hurry him into extremes, so age did not frighten him into reaction. 
In the dialogue between Milton and Cowley we have the same 
estimate of the Great Rebellion, and the actors in it, as in the in- 
troductory chapter of the History. The solution of the franchise 
difficulty proposed in the review of Mitford’s Greece is main- 
tained in the articles on the Utilitarian Controversy, and was 
expressed at the very last in the celebrated letter on the charac- 
ter of Jefferson. Nor can it be said that his opinions, though 
formed early, show any traces of being formed hastily. The 
right of the people to the franchise has of late been much de- 
bated; but we have improved nothing upon the doctrine, that the 
government of a community should be entrusted only to the edu- 
cated and enlightened portion of it. From that doctrine may 
our statesmen never swerve, either from a restless craving for 
self-advancement, or from an abject deference to the passions of 
the crowd. That great party to which Macaulay on his entrance 
into life elected to belong, commanded his adherence till the 
close. If there be any prudence in moderation, if there be 
any wisdom in timely reform, if veneration for the past has 
any beauty, if a true understanding of the present affords any 
safety, if, in a word, there be any glory in Whiggery, Macaulay 
was the man to set it forth. THis historical mind was naturally 
attached to that political creed which alone can trace its his- 
torical development, which alone can boast great historical as- 
sociations. He was, in the best sense of the word, a thorough 
party-man. He understood, what now-a-days so few appear to 
understand, that a member of a representative body must often 
yield on some point to the opinions of the majority of those 
with whom he generally agrees, if government is to be carried 
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on at all. He never consented to sacrifice what he considered a 
vital question; but, on the other hand, he knew that capricious 
isolation is not statesmanship. His life was a protest, and his 
writings abound in warnings against that vain love of indepen- 
dent action which afflicts a country with a succession of feeble 
administrations, and which brings about a state of confusion and 
weakness such as no lover of representative institutions can con- 
template without anxiety. He was the last of a long series of 
eminent Englishmen, including such names as the names of 
Addison, Burke, and Mackintosh, whose allegiance has been the 
chiefest honour of the Whig party, who have served their coun- 
try in public life, but have rendered to their country, and to 
mankind, services far more valuable and more enduring by the 
labours of their retirement. 

It has been often remarked that no great power of humour, or 
play of irony, can be discovered in Macaulay’s writings. His wit, 
on the other hand, is brilliant ; and of the sarcastic tone he was a 
master. There is considerable fun in the remarks on Dr Nares’ 
Life of Burleigh, and in the allusions to “the Sweet Queen” 
in the article on Madame D’Arblay. The reviews of Mont- 
gomery’s Poems, and of Croker’s editon of Johnson, could hardly 
have been more biting; and for a combination of sarcasm and 
crushing invective, we hardly know where the Sketch of Barere 
can find a parallel. But he was not a humorist. On this 
subject a great deal of cant is talked now-a-days. A man’s 
humour,” says the author of Friends in Council, “is the deepest 
part of his nature.” This saying, like most sayings which 
strive to be very fine, may be true or false according as it is ex- 
plained. If it mean that the humour of a character shows 
much of the real nature of that character,—that a universal play 
of “any man in his own humour” would tell us not a little of 
men’s dispositions, then it may be true. But, if it mean that a 
man of humours is a deeper or a clearer thinker than a man 
without them, then we suspect it is false. A humorist sees, 
perliaps, more than other people, but he does not see with greater 
distinctness or greater truth. Humour is like the ointment of 
the dervise in the Eastern tale: if partially applied, it reveals 
many hidden treasures; but if it cover both eyes, the while 
mental vision is darkened. Men ardent in the search of truth 
are impatient of its whims and vagaries. With regard to irony 
the case is much the same. As an intellectual art, irony is 
a sort of yielding in order to gain at last,—valuable as a weapon 





of controversy, of no avail in the discovery of truth. Even as 
wielded by its greatest master, it affords a victory over an 
opponent, but it does not advance an investigation. In those 
dialogues in which Socrates employs it most, nothing strikes the 
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reader so forcibly as the reflection that no progress is ever made. 
And it is precisely when Socrates desires to make progress, to 
teach something real, to inculcate some great lesson, that the 
ironical tone disappears. It then gives place to earnest reason- 
ings, or to the sublimity of his gorgeous myths. As a habit of 
the moral nature, irony is even more questionable. It is often 
an affectation; and even when unconscious and sincere, it 
repels the generality. Plain men regard it as an impertinence ; 
zealous men regard it as an unwarrantable concealment, or as a 
cowardly reluctance to meet questions fairly. For an historian, 
especially, in whom simplicity of view is essential, humour and 
irony alike are dangerous and misleading gifts. ‘They may im- 
part a charm, but it is a charm which will lure astray. An in- 
genious critic in the Saturday Review has summed up Lord 
Macaulay’s imperfections by saying, that he wanted “ the fitful, 
reserved, and haughty temperament which characterizes the 
highest order of genius.” A more absurd sentence was never 
written. Every one of the qualities here so placidly ascribed 
to the highest natures is a weakness. Fitfulness marks a want 
of strength and a want of balance; reserve arises from a fear 
lest frankness should betray deficiencies ; and haughtiness is a 
sign simply of a very unamiable feeling of superiority to others, 
often cherished by merely clever men, but to which genius is 
uniformly a stranger. We can readily believe that these un- 
pleasant qualities characterize the highest as well as the lowest 
order of Saturday Reviewers ; but we shall be slow to think that 
they existed in “ my gentle Shakspere,” or that they marred the 
manliness of Sir Walter Scott. They are to be found only in 
second-rate men who wish to be esteemed geniuses, and when 
so found, are very heartily and very justly disliked by all mortals. 

Some historians, aware that great things have been done in 
their own day, write of what they have seen and known. 
Among the historians of the past, some write because they 
are possessed by an idea which they long to enforce, as Hume 
by his love for the Stuarts, Thierry by his theories of race. 
Others, again, conscious of literary power, devote that power to 
history because history is a popular study, and elect to write of 
a period because that period seems picturesque, to celebrate a 
character because that character seems imposing. Possibly the 
period they determine upon may be unsuited to their powers ; 
the character they would exalt may be unworthy; but their 
choice is made, and by that choice they must abide. Possibly 
experience may show that they have no aptitude for historical 
investigation, no faculty of discerning character, no power of 
weighing evidence; but the discovery comes too late, and these 
defects are supplied by wayward opinions and arbitrary judg- 
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ments. To such an origin we may, without unfairness, ascribe 
the “ historic fancies ” of Mr Carlyle and Mr Froude. But thie 
true historian of past times is he who selects some epoch because 
long familiarity has made that epoch present to him as his own. 
He does not read that he may write; he writes because he has 
read. So only will he be able to rival the excellencies of an 
historian who writes of his own times. Study will have given 
almost as intimate an acquaintance with his subject ; and his nar- 
rative will therefore be almost as vivid and as truthful. It was 
in this way that knowledge forced authorship on Gibbon. He 
had been long conversant with his great theme before. “ At 
Rome, on the 15th of October 1764, as I sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the Capitol, while the barefooted friars were sing- 
ing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, the idea of writing thie 
decline and fall of the city first started to my mind.” So too 
the history of England was no novel subject to Macaulay. 
It had been his favourite study from boyhood. The torment 
devised for him by Sydney Smith was, that he should constantly 
hear people making false statements about the reign of Queen 
Anne, without being able to set them right. Much as he knew 
about many things, he knew most, and cared most, about the 
annals of his country. We may learn some day when the idea 
of writing them first took possession of his mind. Unhappily, 
though we may have a companion to the scene at Rome, we 
shall never have a companion to that passage in which Gibbon 
describes a yet happier moment of his life, when, “on the 
day, or rather night, of the 27th of June 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, I wrote the last lines of the last 
page in a summer-house in my garden.” The “establishment | 
of fame” has been indeed accomplished even by the fragment ; but 
we have had a painful illustration of the truth of the reflection 
which spread “ a sober melancholy ” over the mind of Gibbon— 
the reflection that “ whatsoever might be the future date of the 
history, the life of the historian must be short and precarious.” 
In spite of the incompleteness of his work, the name of 
Macaulay will have no lowly place even in the long roll of Eng- 
lish worthies, His labours in literature have done more to spread 
abroad a true understanding of English history than those of 
any English writer, and his conduct in political life need not feat 
comparison with the most upright of English statesmen. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that another such historian will appear 
to tell of the past greatness of England; but we may surely en- 
tertain the expectation, that the men to whom England’s future 
may be confided in times of trouble will have something of the 
masculine sense, the lofty love of truth, the unswerving adher- 
ence to principle, which ennobled the nature of Lord Macaulay. 
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LoweELut. London: Triibner. 1859. 

2. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. By OLIVER WENDELL 
Hoimes. Edinburgh: Strahan. 1859. 

3. The Professor at the Breakfast Table. By OLIVER WENDELL 
Hortmes. Edinburgh: Strahan. 1859. 

4, Mosses from an Old Manse. By NaTuanreL HawTHorne. 
London: Routledge. 1856. 

5. Poems. By R. W. Emerson. Boston: Munroe and Co. 
1847. 

6. Dred. By Harriet Beecuer Stowe. London: Low 
and Son. 1856. 
The Minister's Wooing. By Harriet Beecner STowe. 
London: Low and Son. 1859. 

8. Nature and Human Nature. By the Author of “Sam 
Slick.” London: Hurst and Blackett. 1859. 

9. Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By the Author of “ Sam 
Slick.” London: Hurst and Blackett. 1859. 

10. The Old Judge, ete. By the Author of “Sam Slick.” 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 1859. 

11. The Season Ticket. London: Bentley. 1859. 

12. Fisher's River Scenes and Characters. By “Skit, who was 
raised thar.” London: Low and Son. 1859. 

13. Tales from the Norse. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 
1859. 


Tue influence of healthy Wit and Humour is a benign one, if 
it comes to us at times, and kindly makes us forget sad thoughts 
and cankering cares; makes the oldest feel young and fresh, 
and turns the wrinkles of our sorrow into ripples “of laughter. 
There have been great and wise men who have so felt the sins 
and sorrows of their kind as an individual burthen—Dante, for 
example, whose lips were seldom seen to smile—and so they 

have walked our world very sadly, with no eye for the “ gay est, 
happiest attitude of things,” no “heart to rejoice in it. But not 
all great and good men have been mirthless. Shakspere, who 
mirrored our whole humanity, did not leave the laugh out of its 
reflected face. He tells us “ your merry heart goes all the day,” 

and he knew how much the merry heart may have to carry. 

“We may well be refreshed,” says Jeremy Taylor, “by a clean 
and brisk discourse, as by the air of Campanian wines, and our 
faces and our heads may well be anointed and look pleasant 
with wit, as with the fat of the Balsam tree.” One man will be 
struck with the difference between things as they are, and as 
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they ought to be, or might be. It fills his spirit with sadness, 
Another cannot help laughing at many of their incongruities, 
But the man who can laugh as well as weep is most aman. The 
greatest humorists have often been also the most serious seers, and 
men of most earnest heart. Hence their humour passes into pathos 
at their will. And all those who have manifested the finest per- 
fection of spiritual health have enjoyed the merry sunshine of 
life, and wrought their work with a spirit of blithe bravery. 
Humour has a much earlier origin tnan Wit, as we moderns 
interpret that word. Humour begins with the practical joke. 
It is supposed that the first perception of humour among 
savages must have occurred to the conquerors when they were 
torturing and slowly murdering their captured enemies, whose 
writhings and grimaces furnished them with fun that was fine, 
if the humour was coarse. The humour of the court fools and 
jesters consisted mostly of the practical joke. It is the same 
with the humour of boys. Humour not only has an earlier 
beginning than Wit, but it has also a far wider range. It will 
reach the uneducated as well as the educated; and among thie 
former may often be found very unctuous humorists. In thie 
earlier history of nations and literatures, when life is strong and 
thought is unperplexed, we get writers full enough in force, and 
direct enough in expression, to touch nature at most points. 
Hence the earlier great writers reach the depths of tragedy, and 
the breadths of humour. In their times they see the full play of 
strong passions; the outward actions in which life expresses 
itself, when it lives up to its limits ; and all those striking con- 
trasts of life, those broad lights and bold shadows of character 
which, as they cross and recross in the world’s web, make rare 
and splendid patterns for the tragic poet and humorist. By- 
and-bye we find less embodied strength in the outer life, and more 
subtlety and refinement of the inner life. Our writers cannot 
reach the boundaries of the master minds, and so are compelled 
to work more and more within the wide limits, circle within 
circle, and, the more limited the circle, the more they still try to 
be innermost, and make up in fineness of point and subtlety of 
touch for what they have lost in larger sweep, broader handling, 
and simpler strength. This, we think, is the literary tendency 
that leads, among other things, to our modern wit, instead of 
the old English humour. It would have been perfectly impos- 
sible for the wit of Punch to have been produced in any other 
time than ours, or in any other place and societary conditions, 
than those of London. No past time could have given us Thomas 
Hood, who may here stand for “ Wit ;” and the present time 


has lost the secret of old Chaucer’s humour. 
We cannot pretend to “ split the difference ” betwixt Wit and 
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Humour. It would demand the most piercing keenness and 
delicate discrimination, to analyse the workings of the mind, and 
allot the relative portions contributed by the various powers in 
producing wit or humour, and to subtly and amply show their 
differences. We can only here broadly state a few distinctions. 

Wit deals more with thoughts, and Humour with outward 
things. Wit only reaches characteristics, and therefore it finds 
more food in a later time and more complex state of society. 
Humour deals with character. The more robust and striking 
the character, the better for humour: hence the earlier times, 
being more fruitful in peculiar character, are most fruitful in 
humour. Wit is more artificial, and a thing of culture ; humour 
lies nearer to nature. Wit is oftenest shown in the quality of 
the thought ; humour by the nature of the action. With wit, 
two opposite and combustible qualities of thought are brought 
juto contact, and they explode in the ludicrous. Humour shows 
us two opposite personal characters which mingle, and dissimili- 
tude is dovetailed in the laughable. Wit may get the two 
persons, as in the instance of Butler’s Hudibras, but it fails to 
make the most of them; it deals with the two characters in 
thought. It is for the great humorist, like Shakspere or Cer- 
vantes, to show us the two opposite characters in action. 

Wit, in its way of working, is akin to Fancy. ‘The greatest 
wits in poetry are as remarkable for their facility of fancy - But 
Humour is allied to the greatness and oneness of Imagination. 
Wit, like Fancy, is a mosaic-worker. It loves sudden contrasts 
and striking combinations; it will make the slightest link of 
analogy suilicient to hold together its images and ornaments. It 
will leap from point to point, like the squirrel from bough to 
bough, bending them down for its purpose. Humour, like 
Imagination, pours itself out, strong and splendid as flowing 
gold, with oneness and continuity. Wit twinkles and corrus- 
cates, gleams and glances about the subject. Humour lightens 
right to the heart of the matter at once, without byplay. Wit 
will show you the live sparks rushing red-rustling trom tlie 
chimney, and prettily dancing away in the dark, a “moment 
bright, then gone for ever.” But Humour shall give you a 
pleasanter peep through the lighted window, and show you the 
fire glowing and ruddy—the siniling heart of home in 
the dear faces of those you love, who are waiting to ov ee in 
one warm embracing wave of love the moment the door is 
opened for your coming. Wit teases, tickles, and titilates. But 
Humour floods you to ‘the brim with measureful content. Wit 
sends you a sharp, sudden, electric shock, that leaves you tingling 
from without. Humour operates from within, with its slow 
and prolonged excitation of your risible soul. Wit gives you a 
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quick, bright nod, and is off. “ What’s going on?” said a bore 
to Douglas Jerrold. “I am,” said he. That is just what Wit 
does. You must be sharp, too, in taking the hit, or you may 
find yourself in a similar situation to the poor fly that turns 
about after its head is off to find it out. One of Wit’s greatest 
elements of success is surprise. Indeed, sometimes when your 
surprise is over, you find nothing else; you have been cheated 
upon false pretences. Not so “with Humour. He is in no 
hurry. He is for “keeping it up.” He don’t move in straight 
lines, but flows in circles. He carries you irresistibly along 
with him. With Wit you are on the “ qui vive ;” with Humour 
you grow glorious. If brevity be the soul of wit, the soul of 
humour is “longevity. Wit loves to dress ne satly, and is very 
fastidious as to a proper fit. It will inform you that Robert 
Boyle was the “father of chemistry, and brother to the Earl of 
Cork.” Humour is not particular respecting its clothes, so long 
as they are large enough. It don’t care about making oe 
meet so precisely. It will tell you a tale about seeing bees 
big as bulldogs, and yet their hives were only of the usual size ; 
and if you ask how they managed to get in and out, “ Oh,” says 
Humour, “let them look to that.” Wit dwarfs its subject toa 
Lilliputian size, and holds it up for langhter because of its little- 
ness. Humour makes as much of its subject as possible. It 
revels in exaggeration ; it reigns in Brobdignag. Wit is thin- 
ner; it has a subtler spark of light in its eye, and a less carnal 
gush of jollity in its laugh. It is,as we often say, very dry. But 
Humour rejoices in ample physical health; it has a strong 
ruddy nature, a glow and glory of sensuous life, a playful over- 
flow of animal ‘spirits. As the word indieates, Humour has 
more moisture of the bodily temperament. Its words drop fat- 
ness, its face oozes with unctuousness, its eyes swim with dews 
of mirth. As stout people often make the best dancers and 
swimmers, so Humour relies on size. It must have “ body,” like 
good old wine. We may get Wit in the person of poor, thin, 
diaphanous Hood, and irritable, little, pale Pope; but for 
Humour we require the splendid physique of Shakspere, the 
ruddy health of Chaucer, the aplomb of Rabelais, or the portly 

nature of Christopher North. Humour has more common 
human feeling than Wit; it is wealthiest, wisest, kindliest. Lord 
Dudley, the eccentric, said pleasantly to Sydney Smith, “ You 
have been langhing at me constantly, Sydney, for the last seven 
years, and yet, in ‘all that time, you have never said a single 
thing to me that I wished unsaid.” 

After all our attempts to define the differences between wit 
and humour in the abstract, there yet remain a hundred differ- 
ences in kind and in character, both individual and national. 
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Chaucer’s humour is the bright overflow of a merry heart’s 
sunshine. The wit of Hood is often the flash of a sad heart’s 
sunshine. That smile on the fond, fatherly face of the old Eng- 
lish poet is like sunlight sleeping there. And into what genial 
humour and bright wisdom it wakes! His humour is broad as 
all out of doors ; liberal and kind as the summer light. Hood’s 
wit is often the heat-lightning that frolics about the gathering 
gloom of a coming night. Betwixt these two representatives of 
humour and wit, who stand nearly five centuries apart, there lies 
a wide world of wit and humour, running through all the grades 
of difference ; from the bitterness of Swift, to the sweetness of 
Goldsmith ; the diamond-like point of Pope, to the sublime gro- 
tesque of Burns; the pungency of Thackeray, to the ring- 
ing mirth of Sydney Smith’s working-day humour—Humour 
stripped to the shirt-sleeves, and toiling away at its purpose with 
the jollity of Mark Tapley; from the quaint, shy, and sly hu- 
mour of Lamb,—who in his own nature seemed to unite the two 
opposites necessary to humour and wit, and to make them one at 
will, with the oddest twist in the world,—to the caustic wit of 
Jerrold, “ steeped in the very brine of conceit, and sparkling like 
salt in fire.’ Shakspere himself might supply us with illustra- 
tions through all this range, if necessary; for he includes both 
Chancer and Hood, and fills those five centuries between. 

Then there are many differences betwixt the wit and humour 
of different nations. German humour generally goes ponder- 
ously upon all fours. French esprit is intangible to the English 
mind. Irish humour is often so natural that its achivate task 
intentional. The Scotch have been said not to understand a 
joke. Undoubtedly they have not the Cockney quickness neces- 
sary to catch some kinds of word-wit. But where will you find 
richer, pawkier humour? Take, for example, that book of Dean 
Ramsay’s, on Scottish life and character, which keeps overflow- 
ing from one edition into another, because its humour is uncon- 
tainable, uncontrollable. 

The most obvious characteristic of American humour is its 
power of “ pitching it strong,” and drawing the long bow. It 
is the humour of exaggeration. This consists of fattening up a 
ow until it is rotund and rubicund, unctuous, and irresistible as 

alstaff himself, who was created by Shakspere, and fed fat, 
so as to become for all time the very impersonation of Humour 
in a state of corpulence. That place in the geography of United 
States called “ Down East” has been most prolific in the monstro- 
sities of mirth. Only there would a tree’d coon have cried to 
the marksman with his gun pointed, “ Don’t fire, Colonel, I'll 
come down.” Only in that region do they travel at such speed 
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that the iron rails get hot enough to serve the carriages with 
heat instead of hot-water bottles, and sometimes so hot, that on 
looking back you see the irons writhing about like live snakes 
trying to wriggle off to the water to cool themselves. Only 
there do they travel so fast that the signal-whistle is of no use 
for their engines, because, on one occasion at least, the train was 
in, and smashed in a collision, long before the sound of the whistle 
got there! Only there can a blow be struck so “slick” as to 
take an animal’s ear off with such ease, that the animal does not 
know he is one ear short until he puts his forefoot up to scratch 
it. Only there, surely, are the thieves so ’cute that they drew 
a walnut log right out of its bark, and left five sleepy watchers 
all nodding as they sat astride a tunnel of walnut-wood rind. 
North Carolina, we suppose, cannot be “ Down East,” else some 
of the stories that “ Skit” tells in his “ Fisher’s River Scenes 
and Characters” have the old family features as like as two 
peas. Charles Lamb’s idea of the worst possible inconvenience 
of being in a world of total darkness was, that, after making a 
un, you would have to put out your hand and grope over the 
istener’s face, to feel if he was enjoying it. It would require a 
broad grin to he felt. Some of these stories are of the sort to 
produce a broad grin which might be felt in total darkness. One 
is of a man named “ Oliver Stanley,” who was taken prisoner 


by wild “ Injins.” After some consideration, they put him into 
an empty oil barrel, and headed him up, leaving the bung-hole 
open, that he might be longer in dying. They were of the 
savage kind of humorists before-mentioned, but did not require 
to see the victim’s grimaces; belonging to modern times, they 
could chuckle over the joke “ subjectively.” The prisoner re- 
lates a portion of his experience :— 


*‘T detarmined to git out’n that, ur bust the trace; and so I jist 
pounded away with my fist, till I beat it nairly into a jelly, at the eend 
uv the bar’l; but it were no go. Then I butted a spell with my 
noggin’, but I had no purchase like old rams have when they butt ; fur, 
you know, they back ever so fur when they take a tilt. So I caved in, 
made my last will and testerment, and vartually gin up the ghost. It 
wur a mighty serious time with me fur sure. While I were lying 
thar, balancin’ accounts with tother world, and afore I had all my 
figgers made out to see how things ’ud stand, I hearn suthin’ scram- 
bulatin’ in the leaves, and snortin’ uvery whip-stitch, like he smelt 
suthin’ he didn’t adzactly like. I lay as still as a salamander, and 
thought, maybe there’s a chance fur Stanley yit. So the crittur, 
whatever it mout be, kep’ moseyin’ round the bar’l. Last he come 
to the bung-hole, put his nose in, smelt mighty pertic’ler, and gin a 
monstrous loud snort. I holt what little breath I had, to keep the 
crittur from smellin’ the intarnuls uv the bar’l. I soon seen it was a 
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bar—the big king bar of the woods, who had lived thar from time im- 
mortal. Thinks I, old feller, look out ; old Oliver ain’t dade yit. Jist 
then he put his big black paw in jist as fur as he could, and scrabbled 
about to make some ’scovery. The fust thought I had was to nab at 
his paw, as ‘a drowndin’ man will ketch at a straw ;’ but I soon seen 
that wouldn’t do, fur, you see, he couldn’t then travel. So I jist waited 
a spell, with great flutterbation of mind. His next move was to put 
his tail in at the bung-hole uv the bar’l to test its innards. I seen 
that were my time to make my Jack ; so I seized holt, and shouted at 
the top uv my voice, 
‘Charge, Chester! charge! 
On, Stanley, on!’ 

And the bar he put, and I knowed tail holt were better than no holt ; 
and so on we went, bar’] and all, the bar at full speed. Now my hope were 
that the bar would jump over some presserpiss, break the bar’) all to 
shiverations, and liberate me from my nasty, stinkin’, ily prison. And, 
sure "nuff, the bar at full speed leaped over a catterack jifty foot high. 
Down we went together in a pile, cowhollop, on a big rock, bustin’ the 
bar’! and nairly shockin’ my gizzard out’n me. I let go my tail holt 
—had no more use fur it—and away went the bar like a whirlygust uv 
woodpeckers were arter it. I’ve nuther seen nur hearn from that bar 
since, but he has my best wishes for his present and future welfare.” 


A good deal of our old friend Sam Slick’s mother-wit may be 
fathered “ Down East.” He is a great master of the humour of 
exaggeration; a brobdignagian of brag, more successful in 
splitting sides than in splitting hairs. What the shepherd in 
the Noctes calls “ bamming,” that is Samuel’s great glory. He 
is rich in his own proverbial a and peculiar quaint 
character. Half Yankee, half Englishman, but all himself, as 
he would say, “ he’s all thar.” Without any poetry, he can be 
sufficiently rich and droll. We said that humour began with 
the practical joke. This is the beginning of much of Sam 
Slick’s humour. We find by his latest book that, in his own 
way, he is delightful and incorrigible as ever. Here is a sample 
from the “ Season Ticket.” Mr Peabody, an unmitigated Down- 
Easter, is describing the quality of some land in British North 
America, and he gives a forcible illustration of the natural rich- 
ness of the soil : 


“T took a handful of guano, that ere elixir of vegetation, and I 
sowed a few cucumber seeds in it. Well, Sir, I was considerable 
tired when I had done it, and so I just took a stretch for it under a 
great pine-tree, and took a nap. Stranger! as true as I am talking 
to you this here blessed minute, when I woke up, I was bound as 
tight as a sheep going to market on a butcher’s cart, and tied fast to 
the tree. I thought I should never get out of that scrape, the cucum- 
ber vines had so grown and twisted round and round me and my legs 
while I wasasleep! Fortunately, one arm was free; so I got out my 
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jack-knife, opened it with my teeth, and cut myself out, and off for Vic- 
toria again, hot-foot. When I came into the town, says our Captain 
to me, ‘Peabody, what in natur’ is that ere great yaller thing that’s 
a stickin’ out of your pocket?’ Nothin’, sais I, lookin’ as mazed as 
a puppy nine days old, when he first opens his eyes, and takes his 
first stare. Well, I put in my hand to feel ; and I pulled out a great big 
ripe cucumber, a foot long, that had ripened and gone to seed there.” 


Sam Slick does not, however, try to make people grin, till they 
get the lockjaw, merely for the pleasure of seeing them “ fixed 
up.” Nor } ao he open their eyes to the widest, to show them 
nothing. His great object has been to wake up the Britishers 
to a true sense of the value of those great possessions of ours in 
North America. He has given us many a poke in the ribs, and 
hearty thump on the back, by way of enlightening us in matters 
of great importance, which we have ignorantly neglected. His 
exaggerations have often given weight to the blows which he has 
struck as with Thor’s sledge-hammer. Mentioning Thor’s ham- 
mer reminds us, also, that this humour of exaggeration, this 
vociferant laugh from “ Down East,” is a far new-world echo 
of the old Norse humour. There really seems to be nothing 
new under the sun. In the Negro melodies imported from 
America we recognise the familiar tones that hint at an old- 
world pre-existence. Many Americans would be surprised to 
find that even their favourite word “ slick,” which is considered 
a Yankee “institution,” is a good old English word. They 
may discover it in the Second Book of Chapman’s translation of 
Homer’s Iliad. And this broad and boundless Yankee humour, . 
which overflows in illimitable exaggerations, will be found to 
have its original springs in the haan humour of the blythe old 
Norsemen. Race, says Emerson, works immortally to keep its 
own. And this humour, having once got into the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, keeps flashing out in many unexpected ways and places. 
As one type of an idea which runs and reappears again and 
again through all this kind of humour, take that story told of 
Thor and his companions on one of their expeditions to Utgard. 
One night, when weary, they look round and see a house wide 
open, and so they enter. The house has one large hall and a 
little closet. In the morning they find this house is only the 
glove of a giant. The door was the glove-wrist, the little closet 
was the place for the thumb. Now, this type of an idea, as we 
call it, has been printed from a thousand times for humorous 
purposes. Sailors and soldiers, in telling their wonderful stories, 
still use it with as much effect as ever. 

We shall give one more illustration of our meaning from the 
“Norse Tales,” translated with such tender beauty, and robust 
vigour, by Mr Dasent. In this story, the stretching of it, the 
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piling of it up, the going in for it, and resolute thoroughness, 
are altogether “ Down East” in character and keeping. 

“Once on a time there was a king who had a daughter, and she 
was such a dreadful story-teller, that the like of her was not to be 
found far or near. So the king gave out, that if any one could tell 
such a string of lies as would get her to say ‘ That’s a story,’ he 
should have her to wife, and half the kingdom besides. Well, many 
came, as you may fancy, to try their luck; for every one would have 
been very glad to have the princess, to say nothing of the king- 
dom. But they all cut a sorry figure ; for the princess was so given to 
story-telling, that all their lies went in at one ear and out of the 
other. Among the rest came three brothers to try their luck, and 
the two elder went first ; but they fared no better than those who had 
gone before them. Last of all, the third, Boots, set off, and found 
the princess in the farmyard. 

“¢ Good morning,’ he said, ‘and thank you for nothing.’ 

*“¢Good morning,’ said she, ‘and the same to you.’ Then she 
went on— 

“ ¢ You haven’t such a fine farmyard as ours, I'll be bound; for 
when two shepherds stand one at each end of it, and blow their ram’s 
horns, the one can’t hear the other !’ 

‘“‘¢ Haven’t we, though?’ answered Boots. ‘ Ours is far bigger; for 
when a cow begins to go with calf at one end of it, she don’t get to 
the other before her time is come.’ 

“<T dare say,’ said the princess. ‘ Well, but you haven’t such a 
big ox, after all, as ours yonder; for when two men sit one on each 
horn, they can’t touch each other with a twenty-foot rule.’ 

“¢ Stuff!’ said Boots; ‘is that all? Why, we have an ox who is 
so big, that when two men sit one on each horn, and each blows his 
great mountain-trumpet, they can’t hear one another.’ 

“««] dare say,’ said the princess ; ‘but you haven’t so much milk as 
we, I’ll be bound; for we milk our kine into great pails, and carry 
them indoors, and empty them into great tubs, and so we make great, 
great cheeses !’ 

“¢QOh! you do, do you? said Boots. ‘Well, we milk ours into 
great tubs, and then we put them into carts and drive them indoors, 
and then we turn them out into great brewing-vats ; and so we make 
cheeses as big as houses. We had, too, a dun mare to tread the 
cheese well together, when it was making; but once she tumbled 
down into the cheese, and we lost her; and after we had eaten at this 
cheese seven years, we came upon a great dun mare, alive and kicking. 
Well, once after that, I was going to drive this mare to the mill, and 
her backbone snapped in two. But I wasn’t put out, not I; for I took 
& spruce sapling, and put it into her for a backbone, and she had no 
other backbone all the while we had her. But the sapling took root, 
and grew up into such a tall tree, that I climbed right up to heaven 
by it; and when I got there, I saw the Virgin Mary sitting and spin- 
ning the foam of the sea into pig’s-bristle ropes; but just then the 
spruce fir broke short off, and I couldn’t get down again; and so the 
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Virgin Mary let me down by one of the ropes; and down I slipped 
straight into a fox’s hole; and who should sit there but my mother 
and your father cobbling shoes! and just as I stepped in, my mother 
gave your father such a box on the ear, it made his whiskers curl.’ 

“*< That’s a story!’ said the princess; “‘my father never did any 
such thing in all his born days!’ 

“So Boots got the princess to wife, and half the kingdom besides.” 


This extract will not only serve to show the kinship between 
Norse and Yankee humour, it also shows how such astounding 
audacity may reach its success through a knowledge of human 
nature’s weak points. There is no doubt but what Boots might 
have gone on Sine for ever, in the abstract, without producing 
the desired effect on the princess. He slyly throws her off 
guard by that suggestion of royalty cobbling shoes. Her Ma- 
jesty is touched. That does it. This kind of audacity is a large 
element in humour, especially if we get some small and weaker 
body, with a fine audacity of self-assertiveness, that we can 
patronize in its contest with a much larger opponent. A little 
fable of Emerson’s is a case in point. Moreover, we again see 
the two opposite personal characters here mingling in the laugh- 
able, which we specified as necessary for the production of 
humour. 


“The Mountain and the Squirrel 
Had a quarrel ; 
And the Mountain called the Squirrel ‘ Little Prig.’ 
Bun replied, 
You are doubtless very big ; 
But all sorts of things and weather 
Must be taken in together, 
To make up a year 
And a sphere. 
And I think it no disgrace 
To occupy my place. 
If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I! 
And not half so spry. 
Pll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track ; 
Talents differ; all is wisely put ; 
If I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 


It is not always that humour asks our sympathy for the 
weaker vessel. It often delights in the triumph of the strongest, 
and makes us enjoy it in spite of ourselves. Therefore we are 
inclined to make the most of a chance like this. In the first 
place, what right had the great big Mountain to call the Squirrel 
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a “ Prig?” He commits himself, and forfeits all our sympathy 
at the beginning. After that, size goes for nothing in his favour ; 
it only serves to heighten our sense of the ludicrous. Bun re- 
plied—as the celebrated Manager did to Mr Punch—His frisky 
philosophy corruscates with humour. There is the proper 
twinkle in his eye; the archest of turns in the curling tail. 
- His faith in himself is enough to move a mountain. 
“If I’m not so large as you, 
You are not so small as I.” 
That puts things in a different light to what the Mountain has 
been accustomed to. As some one said to Sydney Smith, 
“You have such a way of putting things.” Then, while the 
Mountain ponders slowly in silence, there follows that clenching 


** And not half so spry.” 


And before the total unanswerability of that is half seen through, 
Bun walks over the old fellow, and scratches his head for him 
with a grave satiric grace— 
“T’ll not deny you make 
A very pretty squirrel track.” 


The conclusion is absolutely annihilating to all gross size and 
substance :— 
“Tf I cannot carry forests on my back, 
Neither can you crack a nut.” 

We do not propose to include Washington Irving’s works in 
this sketch of American humour. They were appraised, and 
have taken their place, long ago. They possess humour of the 
genial Addisonian kind, an airy grace, and fine-old-English- 
gentlemanliness, which will always delight. But America has 
— four other genuine and genial humorists in Hawthorne, 

{rs Stowe, Holmes, and Lowell. These have given to Ameri- 
can literature a better right of challenging a comparison with 
other literatures, in the department of humour, than perhaps in 
any other. The humour of Hawthorne is a singular flower to 
find on American soil. As Lowell sings of him— 

“ There is Hawthorne, with genius so shrinking and rare, 

That you hardly at first see the strength that is there: 
A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 

So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet, 

Is worth a descent from Olympus to meet. 

’Tis as if a rough oak, that for ages had stood, 

With his gnarled, bony branches, like ribs of the wood, 
Should bloom, after cycles of struggle and scathe, 
With a single anemone trembly and rathe.” 


He is a humorist for the fastidious few, not for the multitude. 
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As a satirist, his weapon does not make great gaping flesh- 
wounds; it is too ethereal in temper. Nor does he mockingly 
offer the sponge dipped in gall and vinegar. He is a kindly, 
smiling satirist. But his smile often goes deeper than loud 
laughter. He is one of the tenderest-hearted men that ever 
made humour more piquant with the pungency of satire. There 
is a side of sombre shadow to his nature which sets forth the 
bright felicities of subtle insight with a more shining richness. 
He has a weird imagination, which at will can visit the border- 
land of flesh and spirit, whence breathe the creeping airs that 
thrill with fearful fascination. His mirth is grave with sweet 
thoughts; the very poetry of humour is to be found in his 
pages, with an aroma fine as the sweet-briar’s fragrance. How 
rare and delicate is his satire, may be seen in the “ Celestial 
Railroad” of the “ Mosses from an Old Manse.” A modern ap- 
plication of “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” showing how we have altered 
all that now-a-days. Where the little wicket-gate once stood, is 
a station-house. No more need to carry the burthen like poor 
Christian : that pes in the luggage-van. The Slough of 
Despond is bridged over. Instead of the antique roll of parch- 
ment given by Ivangelist, you procure a much more convenient 
small square ticket. The old feud and dispute between Prince 
Beelzebub and the keeper of the wicket-gate have been amicably 
arranged on the principle of mutual compromise. The Hill 
Difficulty has been tunnelled through, and the materials dug 
out of it have served to fill up the Valley of Humiliation. And, 
most delightful and satisfactory transformation of all, Apollyon, 
Christian’s old enemy, instead of meeting poor pilgrims in 
mortal conflict, is now liberally and laudably engaged to drive 
the engine. The only drawbacks to this new and improved safe 
- and speedy passage to the Celestial City is, that somehow few 
ever get beyond Vanity Fair; and those that do, sink down in 
death’s deadly cold river, with no shining ones to help them 
from the other side. 

The deepest humour and pathos will often be found in twin 
relationship. They are the two sides of the same mental coin. 
There is a humour that touches us into tears; and great grief 
will have its gaiety of expression. Sir Thomas More and Sir 
Walter Raleigh on the scaffold will make their cheerful jest. We 
know that Cowper wrote his Johnny Gilpin when in one of his 
melancholy moods. So, often, with the rarest humour, you are 
reading or listening with an eager delight and expectancy of 
laughter, and, while the last smile has not yet done rippling over 
the face, it seems as though the humorist had by mistake 
struck the wrong chord ; the tears are in the eyes at a touch 
like that long thrilling note of the nightingale’s which comes 
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a through the midst of her merry ecstasy, with such a 
eart-cry of yearning pathos, you are saddened in a moment ; 
although the sadness is a richer pleasure than the mirth. 
Thackeray at times produces this effect very artfully. Only, 
when he has produced it, he seems to mock at your changed 
mood, as though he should say, “ You were laughing just now; 
pray proceed ; don’t let me interrupt your merriment.” 

Mrs Stowe, in a simpler way, has reached to this depth of 
humour where it passes into pathos. Nowhere more remark- 
ably than in that scene in “ Dred,” with “ Tiff” and his dying 
mistress, where the faithful old fellow sits at the bed-side with 
the big pair of spectacles on his large up-turned nose, the red 
handkerchief pinned round his shoulders; he busily darning a 
stocking, rocking a cradle with one foot, singing to himself, and 
talking to a little one, all at one time. 

“T shall give up,” moans the poor dying woman. “ Bress de 
Lord, no, Missis,” says the cheery old soul, taking all the fault 
on himself, as though he were the cause of her hopelessness. 
“We'll be all right agin in a few days. Work has been kinder 
pressin’ Jately ; and chil’n’s clothes an’t quite so ’spectable ; but 
den I’s doin’ heaps o’ mendin’. See dat ar,” said he, holding up 
a slip of red flannel, resplendent with a black patch; “dat ar 
hole wont go no furder; and it does well enough for Teddy to 
wear, rollin’ round de do’, and such like times, to save de better- 
most,”—honest fellow, he carefully ignores the fact that the child 
has no bettermost,—“ and de way I’s put de yarn in dese yar 
stockins’ an’t slow. Den I’s laid out to take a stitch in Teddy’s 
shoes ; and dat ar hole in de kiverlet, dat ar’]l be stopped afore 
mornin’, QO, let me alone, he! he! he!—ye didn’t keep Tiff 
for nothin’, Missis, ho! ho! ho!” and the black face became 
unctuous with the oil of gladness as Tiff proceeded with his 
work of consolation. 

There are few comic creations more touching than this ugly, 
faithful, self-sacrificing dear old Tiff, left as father and mother 
to the poor children. Tenderly as a hen he gathers them under 
his old wings of shelter, and nurses and protects them. Mindful 
of the old dignity, and anxious for the family honour, he tells 
Miss Fanny to order him round well “afore folks.” “ Let folks 
hear ye; ’cause what’s de use of havin’ a Nigger, and nobody 
knowin’ it?” “Keep a good look-out how Miss Nina walks, and 
how she holds her pocket-handkerchief, and, when she sits down, 
she gives a little flirt to her clothes, so dey all sit round her like 
ruffles, Dese yer little ways ladies have.” With what a blithe- 
some, never-failing cheerfulness, he meets and conquers all diffi- 
culties! He has eyes that will make a bright side to things 
with their own shining. When his old rickety vehicle breaks 
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down on a journey, it has “broke in a strordinary good place 
this time.” The bag of corn bursts; and as “dat ar de last 
bag we’s got,” why, he is ready to burst also with laughter 
at the “curosity.” His fire goes out as soon as lighted; upon 
which he exults thus—“ Bress de Lord! got all de wood left, 
anyway.” Great wisdom often smiles through his humour. 
Here we have him philosophizing in a contemplative attitude : 
‘‘T thought de Lord made room in every beast’s head for some 
sense; but ’pears like hens an’t got de leastest grain. Puts 
me out seein’ them crawing and crawing on one leg, ’cause dey 
an’t sense enough to know where to sit down with tother. Dey 
never has no A what dey goin’ to do, I believe ; but den dar 
folks dat’s just like ’em, dat de Lord has gin brains to, and dey 
wont use ’em. Dey’s always settin’ round, but dey never lays no 
eggs—so hens an’t de worst critturs after all.” Most touching 
is old Tiff’s solicitude about getting the children into Canaan, 
fighting his way through the thorniest paths of this world—in- 

uiring of everything and everybody the shortest way to Canaan. 

e’s bound to that place, and the “chil’en” must be with old 
Tiff; couldn’t do without him nohow. He hears the solemn 
sound of the pines at night, as they keep “ whisper, whisper, 
never tellin’ anybody what dey wants to know.” 

“What I’s studdin’ on lately is, how to get dese yer chil’en to 

Canaan; and I hars fus with one ear, and den with t’oder, but ’pears 
like a’nt clar bout it, yet. Dere’s a heap about ’most everything else, 
and it’s all very good ; but ’pears like an’t clar arter all about dat ar. 
Dey says, ‘Come to Christ ;’ and I says, ‘ Whar is He, any how?’ 
Bress you, I want to come! Dey talks bout going in de gate, and 
knocking at de do’, and ’bout marching on de road, and ’bout fighting 
and being soldiers of de cross; and de Lord knows, now, I'd be glad 
to get de chil’en through any gate; and I could take ’em on my back 
and travel all day, if dere was any road; and if dere was a do’, bress 
me if dey wouldn’t hear old Tiff a rappin’! I ’spects de Lord would 
have fur to open it—would so. But, arter all, when de preaching is 
done, dere don’t ’pear to be nothing to it. Dere an’t no gate, dere an’t 
no do’, nor no way; and dere an’t no fighting, ’cept when Ben Dakin 
and Jim Stokes get jawing about der dogs; and everybody comes 
back eating der dinner quite comf’table, and ’pears like dere want no 
such thing dey’s been preaching ’bout. Dat ar troubles me—does so 
—’cause I wants fur to get dese yer chil’en in de kingdom, some way 
or other.” 
Tiff does not consider that he has got hold of much religion, 
nor can he read much in the Bible; he is “ mazin’ slow at dat 
ar; but den I’se larned all de best words—like Christ, and 
Lord, and God, and dem ar.” “ One touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin,” says the poet; and poor old, black, un- 
gainly Tiff has a hundred such touches. 
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It is noticeable that Mrs Stowe’s richest and most affecting 
humour should be Negro humour. Is this intentional—her 
wilier way of pleading their cause ? or is it a confession that the 
dark people have lighter hearts and merrier natures, in spite of 
slavery, than her Yankee white friends have, with all their free- 
dom? We consider her power of differenciating the Negro 
character, by means of the individual humour, to be one of her 
most remarkable gifts as a novelist. The humour of “Candace,” 
in the “ Minister’s Wooing,” is very different from that of Tiff, 
and sufficient, of itself, to outline the character. Hers has a 
more “keeking” shrewdness. That is an immortalizing obser- 
vation of hers—“ Dogs knows a heap more than they likes to 
tell.” Of course, their difficulty is to get a publisher. ”Tis not 
often that such an interpreter as Burns comes to read their 
look; although many of us must have felt that they often 
needed one. This, again, is very keen —“ Some folks say,” 
said Candace, “that dreaming about white horses is a certain 
sign. Jinny Styles is very strong about that. Now, she 
came down one morning crying, ’cause she had been dream- 
ing about white horses, and she was sure she should hear some 
friend was dead. And sure enough a man came in that day, 
and told her that her son was drowned out in the harbour. And 
Jinny said, ‘ There, she was sure that sign never would fail.’ 
But then, ye see, that night he came home. Jinny wasn’t really 
disappointed ; but she always insisted he was as good as drowned 
any way, cause he sank three times.” 

Lhe speciality of old Hundred’s humour, again, is different, 
as Topsy is from Tiff. He has been making all sorts of excuses 
to his mistress to prevent the horses going out. 

“ ¢Now, an’t you ashamed of yourself, you mean old Nigger?’ said 
Aunt Rose, the wife of Old Hundred, who had been listening to the con- 
versation, ‘talking about de creek, and de mud, and de critturs, and 
lor knows what all, when we all know its nothing but your laziness ?’ 

“¢ Well,’ said Old Hundred, ‘and what would come o’ the critturs 
if I wasn’t lazy, I want to know? Laziness! it’s the bery best thing 
for the critturs, can be. Where’d dem hosses a been now, if I had 
been one of your highfelutin’ sort, always drivin’ round? Who 
wants to see hosses all skin and bone? Lord! if I had been like some 
0’ de coachmen, de buzzards would have had de pickin’ of dem critturs 
long ago.’ 

“*T rally believe that you’ve told dem dar lies till you begin to be- 
lieve em yourself,’ said Rose. ‘Tellin’ our dear, sweet young lady 
about your bein’ up with Peter all night, when de Lord knows you 
laid here snorin’, fit to tar de roof off.’ 

“¢ Well, must say something! Folks must be ’spectful to de ladies. 
Course I couldn’t tell her I wouldn’t take de critturs out; so I just 
trots out ’scuse. Ah, lots o’ dem ’scuses I keeps. I tell you, now, 
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’scuses is excellent things! Why, ’scuses is like dis yer grease dat 
keeps de wheels from screaking. Lord bless you, de whole world 
turns on ’scuses. Whar de world be, if everybody was such fools to 
tell de raal reason for everything they are gwine for to do, or an’t 
gwine for to do?’” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has been long known in this country 
as the author of some poems, written in stately classic verse, 
abounding in happy thoughts, and bright bird-peeps of fancy, 
such as this, for example,— 

“The punchbowl’s sounding depths were stirred, 
Its silver cherubs smiling as they heard.” 


And this first glint of spring— 
“ The spendthrift Crocus, bursting through the mould, 
Naked and shivering, with his cup of gold.” 


He is also known as the writer of many pieces which wear a 
serious look until they break out into a laugh at the end, perhaps 
in the last line, as with those on “ Lending a Punch Bowl”—a 
cunning way of the writer’s; just as the knot is tied in the whip- 
cord at the end of the lash, to enhance the smack. But neither 
of these kinds of verse prepared us for anything so good, so sus- 
tained, so national, and yet so akin to our finest humorists, 
as is the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ;” a very delight- 
ful book—a handy book for the breakfast table. A book to con- 
jure up a cozy winter picture of a ruddy fire, and singing kettle, 
soft hearth-rug, warm slippers, and easy chair; a musical chime 
of cups and saucers, fragrance of tea and toast within, and those 
flowers of frost fading on the windows without, as though old 
Winter just looked in, but his cold breath was melted, and so he 
passed by. A book to possess two copies of; one to be read and 
marked, thumbed and dog-eared; and one to stand up in its 
pride of place with the rest on the shelves, all ranged in shining 
rows, as dear old friends, and not merely as nodding acquaint- 
ances. Not at all like that ponderous and overbearing autocrat, 
Dr Johnson, is our Yankee friend. He has more of Gold- 
smith’s sweetness and loveability. He is as true a lover of 
elegance and high-bred grace, dainty fancies and all pleasurable 
things, as was Leigh Hunt; he has more worldly sense without 
the moral languor ; but there is the same boy-heart, beating in 
a manly breast, beneath the poet’s singing robe. For he isa 
poet as well as a humorist. Indeed, although this book is 
written in prose, it is full of poetry, with the “ beaded bubbles” 
of humour dancing up through the true hippocrene, and “ wink- 
ing at the brim” with a winning look of invitation shining in 
their merry eyes. 

The humour and the poetry of the book do not lie in tangible 
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nuggets for extraction, but they are there; they pervade it from 
beginning toend. We cannot spoon out the sparkles of sun- 
shine as they shimmer on-the wavelets of water; but they are 
there, moving in all their golden life, and evanescent grace. 

Holmes may not be so recognisably national as Lowell ; his 

rominent characteristics are not so exceptionably Yankee ; the 
traits are not so peculiar as those delineated in the Biglow Papers. 
But he is national. One of the most hopeful literary signs of 
this book is its quiet nationality. The writer has made no strain- 
ing and gasping efforts after that which is striking and peculiar ; 
which has always been the bane of youth, whether in nations or 
individuals. He has been content to take the common, home-spun, 
everyday humanity that he found ready to hand—people who 
do congregate around the breakfast table of an American board- 
ing-house ; and out of this material he has wrought with a vivid 
touch and truth of portraiture, and won the most legitimate 
triumph of a genuine book. We presume it to be a pleasant 
fiction of the author’s that Americans ever talk at all at such a 
time. But, perhaps, the Autocrat’s example may be of service, 
and ultimately a chatty meal may take the place of a most 
voracious silence. If so, that may conduce to a jucier, ruddier, 
plumper humanity than exists in the States at present. 

Holmes has the pleasantest possible way of saying things that 
many people don’t like to hear. His tonics are bitter and bland. 
He does not spare the various foibles and vices of his country- 
men and womer. But it is done so good-naturedly, or with a 
sly puff of diamond-dust in the eyes of the victims, who don’t see 
the joke which is so apparent to us. As good old Isaac Walton 
advises respecting the worm, he impales them tenderly, as though 
he loved them. As we said, we can’t spoon out the sparkles. 
It is more difficult to catch a smile than atear. But we shall 
try to extract a few samples :— 


“The company agreed that the last illustration was of superior 
excellence, or, in the phrase used by them, ‘ Fustrate.’ I acknow- 
ledged the compliment, but rebuked the expression. ‘ Fustrate,’ 
‘prime,’ ‘a handsome garment,’ ‘a gent in a flowered vest ’—all such 
expressions are final. They blast the lineage of him or her who utters 
them, for generations up and down.” 


“Good Americans, when they die, go to Paris.” 


“Give me the luxuries of life, and I will dispense with its neces- 
saries.” 


“Talk about conceit as much as you like, it is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet, and renders it endurable. 
Say rather, it is like the natural unguent of the sea-fowl’s plumage, 
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which enables him to shed the rain that falls on him, and the wave in 
which he dips.” 


“Insanity is often the logic of an accurate mind overtasked. A 
weak mind does not accumulate force enough to hurt itself. Stupidity 
often saves a man from going mad. Any decent person ought to go 
mad, if he really holds such and such opinions. It is very much to 
his discredit in every point of view, if he does not. I am very much 
ashamed of some people for retaining their reason, when they know 
perfectly well that if they were not the most stupid or the most sel- 
fish of human beings, they would become non-compotes at once.” 


“ What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, to be sure, at times! 
A ground-glass shade over a gas-lamp does not bring more solace to 
our dazzled eye than such a one to our minds. There are men of 
esprit who are excessively exhausting to some people. They are the 
talkers that have what may be called the jerky minds. ‘They say 
bright things on all possible subjects, but their zigzags rack you to 
death. After a jolting half-hour with these jerky companions, talking 
with a dull friend affords great relief. It is like taking the cat in 
your lap after holding a squirrel.” 


*«<Don’t you know how hard it is for some people to get out of a 
room after their visit is over?’ We rather think we do. ‘They want 
to be off, but they don’t know how to manage it. One would think 
they had been built in your room, and were waiting to be launched. 
I have contrived a sort of ceremonial inclined plane for such visitors, 
which, being lubricated with certain smooth phrases, I back them 
down, metaphorically speaking, stern-foremost, into their native ele- 
ment of out-of-doors.’” 


Lucky dog! to have hit upon such an invention! Sad dog! 
not to have communicated it ! 

We are not so sure that the “ Professor” is equal to the 
“ Autocrat,” but are not as familiar with him yet. If the first 
be a book of the class in which we place it, it could not be re- 
peated with the same success. The first “ sprightly runnings” 
always have an aroma that comes no more. It is very readable, 
however, and full of good things. Some of the old boarders re- 
appear in these pages. The “ young man called John,” indivi- 
dualized with homely humour, is one of these. With all his 
external roughness, this “ young man John” has a refinement 
of feeling ; such, we think, as seldom troubles boarders :— 


“Tt a’n’t the feed,—said the young man John,—it’s the old woman’s 
looks when a fellah lays it in too strong. The feed’s well enough. 
After geese have got tough, ’n’ turkeys have got strong, ’n’ lamb’s 
got old, ’n’ veal’s pretty nigh beef, ’n’ sparragrass’s growin’ tall ’n’ 
slim ’n’ scattery about the head, ’n’ green peas are gettin’ so big ‘n’ 
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hard they’d be dangerous if you fired ’em out of a revolver, we get 
hold of all them delicacies of the season. But it’s too much like feedin’ 
on live folks and devourin’ widdah’s substance, to lay yourself out in 
the eatin’ way, when a fellah’s as hungry as the chap that said a tur- 
key was too much for one ’n’ not enough for two. I can’t help lookin’ 
at the old woman. Corned-beef-days she’s tolerable calm. Roastin’- 
days she worries some, ’n’ keeps a sharp eye on the chap that carves. 
But when there’s anything in the poultry line, it seems to hurt her 
feelins so to see the knife goin’ into the breast, and joints comin’ to 
pieces, that there’s no comfort in eatin.’ When I cut up an old fowl 
and help the boarders, I always feel as if I ought to say, Won’t you 
have a slice of Widdah ?— instead of chicken.” 


The greatest of ali American humorists is James Russell 
Lowell ; and greatest of all American books of humour is the 
“ Biglow Papers.” If Holmes can match the Queen Anne men 
in their genial way, with a pleasant tincture of Montaigne, 
Lowell reminds us more of the lusty strength and boundless 
humour of that great Elizabethan literature. Not that he imi- 
tates them, or follows in their footsteps; for if there be an 
American book that might have existed as an indigenous growth, 
independently of an European literature, we feel that book to be 
the “ Biglow Papers.” The author might have been one of the 
men who met and made merry at the “ Mermaid,” because of 
his thoroughly original genius, his mountain-mirth, his glorious 
fulness of life, his pith and power. The humour of the “ Biglow 
Papers” is “ audible, and full of vent,” racy in hilarious hyper- 
bole, and it has that infusion of poetry necessary to the Kd a 
and deepest humour. The heal is a national birth, and it 
possesses that element of nationality which has been the most 
enduring part of all the best and greatest births in literature and 
art. In the instance of all the greatest poets and painters, they 
are the most enduring and universal who have drawn most on 
the national life. The life of art, poetry, humour, must be found 
at home or nowhere. And the crowning quality of Lowell’s 
book is, that it was found at home. It could not have been 
written in any other country than America. The setting is 
admirable, and most provocative to the sense of humour. Good 
old Parson Wilbur—half Puritan, half Vicar of Wakefield, 
mixed in America—with his pleasant verbosity, his smiling 
superiority, supplies a capital background to the broad and 
homely humour, the novel and startling views, the quaint rustic 
—— of his talented young parishioner. We know how it 
enhances the effect in art when the means chosen are of the 
simplest kind. We know also how much more galling satire 
may be when it comes from those we have looked down upon as 
illiterate. This is the great success—and sting in it—of Hosea 
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Biglow’s humour. Here is an uneducated Yankee provincial, 
smelling of the soil, speaking in a local dialect, pitching into 
humbugs, literary and political, with the most amazing confid- 
ence; striking blows with his sinewy strength and gaunt arms 
like the passing sails of a windmill. He does not fight as a 
cultivated gentleman, with revolver and bowie knife even, but 
lays it on in vulgar fistic fashion, stripped to the naked nature, 
with such vigour that the humbugs are “ nowhere” before they 
know where. The result is indeed most laughable ! 

At the time when the Biglow Papers were written, the 
Northern States of America by no means stood in that free and 
fighting attitude against slavery which they have since attained. 
Thus Hosea satirises them :— 

* Aint it cute to see a Yankee 
Take sech everlastin’ pains 
All to get the devil’s thankee, 
Helpin’ on ’em weld their chains ? 
We begin to think its natur 
To take sarse an’ not be riled; 
Who’d expect to see a tater 
All on eend at bein’ biled ?” 


Hosea went dead against popular feeling on the subject of the 
Mexican war. On seeing a recruiting sergeant he grows glori- 
ous in his riotous way of poking fun :— 

“* Jest go home and ax our Nancy 

Wether I'd be sech a goose 

Ez to jine ye,—guess she’d fancy 
The etarnal bung wuz loose ? 

She wants me for home consumption ; 
Let alone the hay’s to mow,— 

Ef you’re arter folks o’ gumption, 
You’ve a darned long row to hoe.” 

We honour the heroic courage of the man who, when it was 
dangerous to do so, gave brave utterance to many unpalatable 
truths. To quote his own words,— 

** We honour the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think. 
And, when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak : 
Caring nought for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower.” 
And this is just what Lowell has done. But we must return to 
our friend Hosea, who will tell us, among other things, “ What 
Mr Robinson thinks.” 
** Parson Wilbur sez he never heerd in his life 
Thet th’ Apostles rigged out in their swallow-tail coats, 
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Aw’ marched round in front of a drum and a fife, 
To git some on ’em office, and some on ’em votes: 
But John P. 
Robinson, he 
Sez they didn’t know everythin’ down in Judee.” 


Hosea’s report of the remarks made by Increase D. O’Phace, 
Esq. (7.e., Dough-face), at an extrumpery caucus, contains some 
sly hits at the stump orators who appeal to the mob for their 
suffrages. As for example :— 


** A marciful Providence fashioned us holler 
QO’ purpose that we might our principles swaller.” 
And— 


* T’m willin’ a man should go tollable strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract, fer thet kind o’ wrong 
Is ollers unpop’lar an’ never gits pitied, 
Because its a crime no one never committed : 
3ut we musn’t be hard on particklar sins, 
Coz then we'll be kickin’ the people’s own shins.” 


The broadest grins, and most uproarious laughter, will be pro- 
voked by the amusing letters of “ sirdofredum Sawin,”—a lazy, 
cheerful rascal who enlists, thinking to make his fortune in the 

Mexican war. He describes the difference between his expecta- 
tions and the reality he has found since he “ wuz fool enuff to 
goe a trottin’ inter Miss Chiff arter a drum and a fife” as 
Ilosea says,— 

at glory,—but, in spite o’ all my tryin’ to git callous, 
I feel a kind o’ in a cart, aridin’ to the ¢ gallus. 
But when it comes to bein’ killed,—I tell ye I felt streaked 
The fust time ever I found out wy baggoucts wuz peaked.” 


In another letter he describes the result of “ goin’ whar glory 
waits ye” in his own particular case. He has lost one leg. 
Still there is comfort in the thou; ght that the liquor won’t get into 
the new wooden one; so it will save drink, and he will “always 
have one “ sober peg :?’— 


“ T’ve lost one eye, but thet’s a loss its easy to supply 
Out o’ the glory thet I’ve gut, fer thet is all my eye; 
And one is big enough, I guess, by diligently usin’ it, 
To see all I shall ever git by way o’ pay fer losin’ it.” 
“ Ware’s my left hand? O darn it, yes, I recollect wut’s come on it ; 
I haint no left arm but my right, an’ thet’s gut jest a thumb on it.” 


TTowever, dilapidated as he is, and good for nothing else, he 
thinks he may do as candidate for the Presidency. “And cer- 
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tainly he saows great knowledge of American human nature in 
his instructions for issuing an address, and tact in cavassing :— 


* Ef wile you're lectionearin’ round, some curus chaps should beg 
To know my views o’ state affairs, jest answer wooden leg ! 
Ef they aint satisfied with thet, an’ kin’ o’ pry an’ doubt, 


‘ 


An’ ax fer suthin’ deffynit, jest say one eye put out! 
Then you can call me ‘ Timbertoes’—thet’s wut the people likes ; 


Suthin® combinin’ morril truth, with phrases sech ez strikes. 


Its a good tangible idee, a suthin’ to embody 


Thet valooable class of men who look thro’ brandy toddy.” 


He’s all right on the slavery question, as he once found by 


special experience that niggers are not fit to be trusted. 


We 


regret not being able to give it, for it is one of the best things in 
the book, but are anxious to quote this charming little poem, 
which is perfect as a Dutch interior, and has a richer human 


glow :— 


THE COURTIN’. 


“ Zekle crep up, quite unbeknown, 


Aw’ peeked in thru the winder, 
An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 
ith no one nigh to hender. 


Agin’ the chimbly crooknecks hung, 
Aw’ in amongst ’em rusted 

The ole queen’s arm that gran’ther Young 
Fetched back frum Concord busted. 


The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her ! 

An’ leetle fires danced all about 
The chiney on the dresser. 


The very room, coz she wuz in, 
Looked warm frum floor to ecilin’, 
An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
iz the apples she wuz peelin’. 


She heerd a foot and knowed it, tu, 
Araspin’ on the seraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 


He kin’ o’ litered on the mat, 
Some doubtfle o’ the seekle ; 

IIlis heart kep’ goin’ pitypat, 
But hern went pity Zekle.” 


We learn from the Parson that he was “ not backward to 
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cognise in the verses a certain wild, puckery, acidulous flavour, 
not wholly unpleasing, nor unwholesome to palates cloyed with 
the sugariness of tamed and cultivated fruit.” And we find a 
delicious bit of simple worldly-wisdom in the dear old fellow’s way 
of ushering them into the world. As it is the custom to attach 
“* Notices of the Press” to the second edition of a work, he con- 
ceived it would be of more service to prepare such notices and 
print them with the first edition ; for, as he very justly remarks, 
“to delay attaching the bobs until the second attempt at flying 
the kite, would indicate but a slender experience in that useful 
art.” We could have wished that a portrait of “ Hosea Biglow” 
had been attached to the book, but, as it is not, this graphic 
etching by his father is of all the more interest. It is a re- 
markable glimpse of his remarkable son’s remarkable mode of 
composing his poetry. “ Hosea he com home considerabal riled, 
and arter ’'d gone to bed I hearn Him a thrashin round like < 

short-tailed Bull in fli-time. The old Woman ses she to me ses 
she, Zekle, ses she, our Hosea’s gut the chollery or suthin 
anther, ses she, dont you Bee skeered, ses I, he’s oney amakin 
pottery, ses I, he’s ollers on hand at that ere busynes like Da 
& martin, and sure enuf, cum mornin, Hosy he cum down stares 

full drizzle, hare on eend and cote tales flyin, and sot right of to 
go reed his varses to Parson Wilbur, bineby he cum back and 
sed the parson wuz drefile tickled with’em as I hoop you will 
Be, and sed they wuz True grit.” It is too bad, we think, that 
while there have been so many editions of Longfellow’s works 
in this country, there has never been a collected edition of 
Lowell’s Poems. We thank the author of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” for his hearty preface to the “ Biglow Papers,” and hope 
that the success of this volume will lead to his editing a perfect 
collection of Lowell’s Poems. 

Having cursorily passed through various phases of American 
humour, we are not about to make comparisons which might be 
differently “odorous” on different sides of the Atlantic. The 
Americans themselves are all too fond of measuring stature with 
European prototypes. We consider their literature to have 
passed through a most interesting condition, and to be doing 
quite as well as might have been expected. If its rootage in our 
literature was so much in its favour, there are also disadvantages 
when we come to estimate results. It has now gone through the 
initiative phases, we take it, and is very fertile in promise for the 
future. Ifomers, Dantes, and Shaksperes, the greatest poets 
and humorists, cannot be fairly expected in the first century of 
a literature. ‘The beauty and grandeur of external nature alone 
will never inspire the highest and deepest writings ; but human 
life, with its manifold experiences, its glooms and, lori les, SOrrows 
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and rejoicings, pains, pleasures, and aspirations. Nothing but a 
future full of promise can compensate American writers for the 
lack of that rich humanized soil of the past which belongs to us! 
Down into this soil the tree of our national life grasps with its 
thousand fibry fingers of rootage; and from this soil, made of 
the dust of our noble dead, it draws up a sap of strength, and 
lifts it up toward heaven in the leaves and blossoms with which it 
still laughs out exultantly atop. 
As Holmes tells us— 


“ One half our soil has walked the rest, 
In Poets, Heroes, Martyrs, Sages.” 


With us every foot of ground grows food for Imaginaticn, and 
is hallowed by memorable associations ; it has been ploughed 
and harrowed by some struggle for national life and liberty: 
ennobled by long toiling; and watered by sweat, and tears, 
and blood. We have streams that run singing their lyrical 
melodies ; mountains that lift up their great epics of freedom ; 
valleys full of traditionary tales; mossy moors over which the 
wind wails o’ nights like a sighing memory of “old unhappy 
things and battles long ago;” and pastoral dales over which 
there broods a refreshing mist of legendary breathings. In a 
soil like this, we may look for poetry to strike its deepest roots, 
humour to flower with its lustiest luxuriance, and generous 
humilities to spring from such a proud possession. But Ame- 
rica has no such humanized soil of the historic past, which has 
for ages been enriched by the ripe droppings of a fertile na- 
tional life, that fall and quicken the present, to bring forth new 
fruit in season. ‘There is a noticeable leanness in American life, 
a “’cuteness” of manners, that tell plainly enough of this lack 
in the kindlier nurture. It wants the fatness and the flavour 
of the old-world humanities. Their literature is bearing fruit ; 
but there has not been time for the vintage to ripen down in 
the cellar, and acquire the mellow spirit that sits ’ the centre, 
and the surrounding crust of richness that comes with maturity, 
which are to be met with in some of the old-world wines. So 
much may be set off to the want of a past. Then follow the 
adverse influences of the present, some of which are peculiarly 
hurtful in the States. We are acquainted with educated Ameri- 
cans who are glad to come to England whenever they can, just 
to realize all the meaning we find in “ Home;:” all the rich 
heritage that we have in our “}'reedom;” and to live a little 
unconscious life, where the evil eye of publicity cannot pene- 
trate. Life with them has not sufficient privacy, and is wanting 
in that repose which is necessary for the richer deposits of mind 
to settle in. Low can the grapes ripen for the vintage if you 
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pluck away the large green-sheltering leaves that shield the 
fruit, with their dewy coolness, from too much sun? More 
sanctity of the inner life is what American literature needs. 
The healing springs will be found to rise in solitude, and secret 
haunts. That restless, outward-hurrying, feverish, political life, 
is greatly against the quiet operation of the creative mind which 
needs a still resting-place, and long, lonely broodings, to bring 
forth its offspring of “ glo:tous great intent.” ‘The political 
life leads to the development of aggressive force, instead of that 
assimilative force requisite to feed a noble literature. It makes 
a thousand appeals to self-consciousness ; this brings a train of 
adverse influences in a sensitiveness which is always thinking 
the world’s eyes are on it; a defiance of opinion which it fears, 
and a self-love which is most illiberal to others. A love of privacy 
has been one of the most distinguishing characteristics of the 
English nature. Out of all the proud and loving thoughts that 
fill our minds at the name of Shakspere, there is none more en- 
dearing than that which reminds us of his true English love of 
the old place where he was born and bred, and of his desire to 
get back there, and own his house and bit of land amid the 
scenes of his boyhood. Though his domestic ties had been 
none of the nearest, and some of his home-memories were far 
from flattering, yet his heart was there ; and back to it he went, 
from all the allurements and triumphs of his London life, to have 
his wish and die. The bane of American life and literature is 
the love of publicity. With small national capital as stock in 
trade, the individual wealth requires all the more hiving and 
hoarding. Long, slow ripening is necessary, instead of a sudden 
and continual rushing into print, for this inevitably fritters away 
the power of growth. 

However, these unhelpful and hindering conditions that we 
have adverted to are mainly the result of surrounding circum- 
stances, or such as belong naturally to the youth of a nation. 
They will be conquered in time. Life must precede literature ; 
and a noble, unconscious life will produce a great and fruitful 
literature. In that aspect of which we have been speaking, as 
well as in others which speak for themselves, our American 
brethren are certainly not poor. They have our hearty thanks 
for what they have already accomplished, and our best wishes 
for the future. 
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WE have placed at the head of this article the titles of a few, 
and only a few, of the publications called forth by recent religious 
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movements, and of a few works of a similar kind of older date. 
The publications named are a very bare representation of a litera- 
ture of considerable extent, eminently deserving to be sifted and 
studied more impartially than it has yet been. We propose in 
the present article to direct attention to some of the leading 
points on which a fair consideration of “ Revivals” depends. It 
is no disadvantage to the object we have in view, that the com- 
motion of opinions and articles occasioned by the Irish move- 
ment has quieted down. Many of our contemporaries, quarterly 
and monthly, have already sketched, from various points of view, 
the leading features of that movement, and have given judgment 
upon it, certainly in a sufficiently discordant manner. In con- 
sequence, we may hold ourselves relieved from the obligation to 
occupy much space with the scenery and historic details of the 
revivals to which we shall refer ; and we may thus find more room 
to discuss some of those principles, applicable to the subject of 
Revivals, which are requisite to a fair appreciation of such move- 
ments, and which are often misapprehended. It is the more 
desirable that attention should be fixed on this part of the sub- 
ject, because it is highly probable, judging from various indica- 
tions, that we shall see more revivals in this country; and, how- 
ever this prospect may be regarded, it is well, at all events, that 
the principles which bear upon the subject should be frankly 
discussed, and definitely apprehended. 

The word “ Revival” is a vague one, and requires to have its 
meaning fixed. In the present article we shall be forced, un- 
fortunately, to use it in a narrow and technical sense, in order 
to confine our remarks to a sufficiently manageable topic. Some 
explanation is therefore necessary. Revival may properly enough 
express the awakening or rekindling of religious feeling in a com- 
munity; and such revivals have occurred in various countries, 
and under various forms of religion, heathen as well as Christian. 
Speaking only of the Christian religion, Revival will denote the 
quickened influence of Christian truth and Christian motives on 
the minds and hearts of a community, as manifested in their 
devotions and their conduct. More particularly, however, and 
as used now in the evangelical churches, the word expresses 
that state of things in which the divine life appears to be 
deepened and made more energetic in believers, and in which 
the Church gains over to repentance a notable number of those 
who have been careless or hostile. As everything spiritually 
good in man is ascribed, in evangelical churches, to the Holy 
Spirit, the word Revival, as used in them, carries a reference to 
His agency. 

Let it be observed that, as thus explained, the word applies 
with full propriety to every really advancing condition of the 
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Christian Church, as properly when that spiritual advance is 
spread over a generation, as when it is or seems to be concen- 
trated into the space of a month. Usually, no doubt, the term 
is applied distinctively to religious movements of a concentrated 
kind, in which a strong influence seems to operate at once on a 
whole community, and to produce definite results within a short 
time. But great injustice is done to the views of those who 
think well of revivals, by this popular restriction of the term. 
It is never to be forgotten that they maintain that every revival, 
regarded by them as genuine, is in all substantial qualities 
similar to the more gradual advances (if these are genuine) which 
are also so important to the well-being of the Church. The 
differences, it is maintained, are merely circumstantia!,—depend- 
ent on the greater concentration of feeling, and more rapid de- 
velopment of results. Every substantial quality for which they 
value the one, they find also in the other. And intermediate 
instances of religious revival, of every order, from the most 
gradual to the most instantaneous and concentrated, can be 
cited to complete the proof that there is no difference of kind or 
of principle, but merely of accessories and circumstantials. 

It is therefore an unreasonable disadvantage under which 
those who take a favourable view of revivals are laid, when the 
discussion is confined to the more stirring movements of this 
kind, on the assumption that they are generically peculiar. In 
the present article we are compelled to lay ourselves not only 
under this, but under a still greater disadvantage. In order to 
confine our remarks to a manageable topic, revivals will be con- 
sidered mainly as they are alleged to be characterized by the 
conversion of men heretofore living in formalism or in sin. 
This is only half of what ought to be adverted to in speaking of 
revivals; indeed it is conceivable, though not likely, that there 
might be a real revival without any conversions at all. The 
alleged fact of remarkable and rapid conversions has, however, 
naturally been the leading idea associated with the name, and 
has been the topic usually discussed in connection with it. 
And our remarks shall be mainly confined to revivals in this 
reference. 

It will be obvious that, when the term is narrowed by the 
various restrictions now adverted to, the range of facts to which 
it is applicable must be correspondingly abridged. There have 
been many and various important revivals in the Church; but 
such revivals as are now commonly referred to under that generic 
name, may be expected to occur, for the most part, in some par- 
ticular circumstances which more naturally give occasion to 
them. Such revivals will occur only in some churches, not in 
all. They may occur in any church in which, according to the 
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prevailing teaching, the inherent sinfulness of men is strongly 
proclaimed; in which the salvation of men is represented as 
turning on their personal faith and repentance—on their coming, 
adhering, trusting to the Saviour; and in which this union to 
Christ is represented as initiating all holiness of life, as well as 
securing actual forgiveness. Let a general impression be pro- 
duced in negligent minds with reference to these truths, and 
their own concern in them, and the materials of a revival may 
he said to be provided. On the other hand, in churches where 
the sacramental theory prevails, revivals are not to be expected. 
In them, the elements of divine life are represented as sacra- 
mentally communicated, antecedently to consciousness ; and the 
improvement of them is regarded as taking place by slow 
endeavours, and the continual ministration of fresh sacramental 
grace. The people in such churches must reject the creed 
they have been taught, and receive another, before revivals such 
as we are now discussing can have place among them. Other 
kinds of revival, however, there may be in such churches, as 
may be seen from the effects of missions conducted by the 
Romish predicant orders. The nature and worth of these, it 
does not belong to our present subject to consider. 

In accordance with these views, we find that revivals, more 
or less frequent, and more or less satisfactory, have occurred in 
all churches in which they were to be expected; that is, in all 
the churches in which men have been plainly taught their lost 
condition, and have had faith in Christ and repentance towards 
God pressed upon them. 

Unfortunately, the record of these religious awakenings is 
often very defective—too much so to be of much service to an 
inquirer who wishes to discriminate. Still, there does exist a 
very interesting body of materials, quite capable of supplying to 
the Church the results of a long and various experience. Many 
of the narratives which compose it (often the composition of 
humble men, otherwise unknown to ecclesiastical literature) are 
in the highest degree creditable to the modesty, piety, end good 
sense of the writers. Signally distinguished among them are 
the “ Narratives,” the “ Marks of a Work of the True Spirit,” 
and the “ Thoughts” of Jonathan Edwards; a divine distin- 
guished in this department, alike by the remarkable influence he 
exercised in carrying on the work, and the rigour of the exa- 
mination to which he subjected it. Some acquaintance with 
this literature may reasonably be looked for at the hands of 
intelligent religious people, and especially of the clerical body. 
Such an acquaintance would prevent many mistakes, into which 
zealous but rash persons are apt to fall. It would also be 
extremely desirable, though it is quite hopeless to expect, that 
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those who oppose all revivals would read a little of what has 
been said about them by accredited evangelical writers. 

We had prepared from these materials a sketch of the revival 
movements which have taken place during the last three cen- 
turies, chiefly with a view to point out the extent and variety of 
the experience which the Church has acquired in this depart- 
ment. Such a sketch, besides noticing various important move- 
ments which have occurred sporadically since the Reformation, 
ought to embrace in particular the whole early history of the 
awakening in England under Wesley and Whitefield, the fruits 
of which are to be found far beyond the borders of Methodism 
and of England; and also the great series of American revivals, 
with their singularly interesting and impressive lessons. Want 
of space makes it necessary to withhold these notices. This is 
the less to be regretted, inasmuch as some acquaintance with 
these events, in outline at least, is now pretty general in the 
community. 

At all events, most persons are aware that in America, ever 
since the year 1791 (when they recommenced after a long inter- 
val), revivals have been frequent. They have often been marred 
by mistakes and abuses, but much oftener they have been guided 
by the best and soundest heads in the Transatlantic churches, 
and attended with the happiest effects. It was, therefore, not 
the existence of a revival, but the character and extent of it, 
which were felt to be so impressive in 1857-58. The extra- 
ordinary commercial excitement of the preceding years, with an 
attendant increase of luxury and folly, had alarmed many Chris- 
tians, and led them to endeavour to counteract social influences 
which threatened to be ruinous. They were thus ready for their 
work—that is, were impressed with the necessity for prayer and 
effort—when the commercial crash, unprecedented for its severity, 
disposed even the most thoughtless to reflection. The revival 
seems first to have taken palpable form in the extraordinary 
attendance at midday meetings for business men, which became 
numerous, crowded, full of life and interest, and were held daily. 
Without adverting further to the details, which were made 
known at the time through many channels, it may be enough to 
say that the special characteristics of this revival seem to have 
been these : its extent, spreading nearly over the whole Union ;— 
its non-denominational character, no one body having the lead ;— 
further, its non-congregational character ; for, while former re- 
vivals generally went out, so to speak, from the congregations, 
this was propagated mainly by prayer-meetings, in which mem- 
bers of different congregations joined;—the manifestation it 
afforded of the doctrinal unity of Protestant Churches in the 
United States ;—the respect accorded to the movement by the 
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whole nation, especially as represented by the secular press ;— 
and, perhaps most characteristic of all, the reliance placed upon 
the power of prayer, and the extent to which that reliance was jus- 
tified. So.much ignorance is still sometimes shown, that it may 
be necessary to say that there were no “ physical phenomena.” ! 

The recent Irish Revival may be said to have followed, although 
its earliest movements somewhat preceded, that in America. The 
history of this remarkable set of events has been written by Pro- 
fessor Gibson with great judgment and ability. He has happily 
combined a very cordial and reverent recognition of the Divine 
agency in the awakening and conversion of sinners, with much 
candour and fairness in reference to debateable points. It 
is no blemish to such a work, but, on the contrary, a great en- 
hancement to its value, that he allows so many of his brethren 
to tell their own story in their own way, and so exhibits the im- 
pression which the movement made on a variety of eyewitnesses. 
Occasionally one may be disposed to differ, on subordinate points, 
from one or two of those who speak through his pages; so, it 
may be gathered, he would himself. Generally, however, the 
impression which this work gives, both of the devotedness and 
of the judgment of Irish ministers, is very favourable. Naturally, 
the information is chiefly drawn from Presbyterian sources, 
although the movement was by no means confined to Presby- 
terians. The spirit of the book, however, is thoroughly unsec- 
tarian. We may instance in proof the remarks on Archdeacon 
Stopford’s pamphlet, in which we thoroughly concur, both as re- 
gards the praiseworthy design of that production, and the defects 
of execution, which, in a great measure, neutralized its good 
effects. 

About the same time with the Irish Revival, a similar move- 
ment began in Wales, originated, apparently, so far as causés can 
be traced, by the tidings of the American Revival. Wales has 
frequently been the seat of extensive religious movements ; ancl 
that to which we now refer will probably bear comparison with 
the most extensive. It appeared more or less in almost every 
county in the Principality ; and is notable for the amount of co- 
operation on the part of various denominations, Established and 
non-Established, which it has brought about. Union prayer- 
meetings of all the evangelical bodies became frequent and 
frequented.? Less seems to be popularly known of this move- 

' An unreasonable exception is taken to the genuineness of this revival, on 
the ground that no revolution is apparent in American life, manners, and 
policy. But supposing half a million of persons to have become earnest Chris- 
tians, which is a very liberal allowance, earnest Christians would still be in a 
great minority. 

* At one of these the expression was used—“ We thank Thee that the straw 
walls, which have long divided us, are now on fire.” 
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ment than of the others; the prevalence of the Welsh language 
interposing an obstacle to communication. The work of Mr 
Phillips gives an interesting sketch of it. The excitement at 
some of the meetings seems to have been occasionally extreme. 
In Wales, as in Ireland, the moral improvement following on the 
revival has been most marked. 

A number of similar movements have taken place in Scotland, 
but are more locally circumscribed than those in Ireland and 
Wales. They have occurred in several districts inhabited by a 
fishing population, in mining districts, and in sections both of 
town and rural populations. The interesting little work of Mr 
Nixon will supply a specimen of one of the most remarkable. 
In some cases, as at Ferryden, mental emotion produced physical 
effects more or less analogous to those which occurred in Ireland, 
In other places, in which the appearance of a revolution in the 
feelings and character was equally great, effects of this kind 
scarcely occurred. 

We proceed now to examine the principles on which we think 
these remarkable appearances ought to be criticised and appre- 
ciated. Without being sanguine enough to suppose that a 
universal agreement of opinion about them will soon be reached, 
we still think it far from difficult to point out the principles which 
ought to govern any discussions which take place. 

A preliminary position may first be laid down. It is freely 
conceded that some movements, called revivals, have been little 
else than outbursts of fanaticism: it is further conceded that 
many revivals, favourably judged of by the evangelical churches, 
have borne marks of liuman error and infirmity, sometimes in a 
serious degree. But it will not do, at this time of day, to rail at 
revivals from a preconceived opinion, and to ascribe them wholly, 
ex cathedra, to superstition, excitability, nervous contagion, and 
hysteria. We have got a good way past this. Whether they 
are to be opposed or to be criticised, the grounds alleged on 
their behalf must be sifted and discussed. It cannot now be 
denied, that among those who are the defenders, and indeed 
among those whose Christian experience is the product, of re- 
vivals, are men whose intellectual and moral stature excels that 
of any of their opponents. It cannot be denied, without effrontery, 
that nothing has been written with a view to distinguish between 
true and fanatical religious feeling, so soberly, discriminatingly, 
and usefully by any, as by those who have taken part in revivals. 
It cannot be denied that grounds are advanced in behalf of 
revivals, suitably conducted, which at least deserve to be weighed. 
In consequence of this, a much greater disposition is now gene- 
rally shown than was usual in former times, to look fairly at the 
facts, and to let them weigh for what they are worth. A recent 
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article in the Quarterly Review, very fair and candid in its tone, 
isan illustration. The line which has been taken in some quarters 
is a mistake. On the other hand, it is equally imperative that 
whatever can be made out on erounds of fact, reason, or Scrip- 
ture, fitted to throw doubt or discredit on any revival proceed- 
ings, should be candidly considered. W holesale defending of 
revivals, and all their circumstantials, is a great disservice to Y the 
Church. All things in which imperfect men take part, need, at 
least, a great amount of sifting; and revivals among the rest. 
The fundamental position bearing on all questions about 
revivals, is the possibility and necessity of conversion, and the 
obligation lying upon the Church to labour for conversions. By 
conversion is understood, in the evangelical churches, an intelli- 
gent and willing change, under the ‘influence of the truth and 
Spirit of God, in which a man, heretofore not saved from sin 
passes into peace with God, and into godly living, by trust 
and love towards Christ, who is the embodiment of all grace, 
and all goodness. Sin is here taken in its scriptural latitude, 
as including all alienation of heart from Ged and indifference 
to His claims. It is admitted, that mea may be truly con- 
verted, although the precise character of their moral history hes 
not been all along so clear as to enable them to fix the time. 
But it is maintained that this change is necessary ; and that it 
is a decisive change, which really places the subject of it in 
a new relation to sin upon the one hand, and to God and 
Christ upon the other. The change thus effected is attributed 
to the agency of the Holy Spirit, in connection with the revealed 
truth of Gol. It is also maintained that unconverted persons 
may usually know that they are unconverted, or at least may 
usually be made to see it by a due use of their Bibles. We 
regret to have to introduce so much of formal theological state- 
ment, but it is really unavoidable ; for this is the foundation of 
the whole matter. It is not implied by this, that all who admit 
the possibility and necessity of conversion, in the evangelical 
sense, and the Church’s obligation to labour for it, must admit 
revivals as an inference. It is conceivable that the first may be 
almitted, and the second denied. But it is meant that it is quite 
useless to discuss revivals with those who deny conversion in the 
sense explained. Why discuss the reality of a harvest with him 
who denies the 1 reality of even one single ear of corn? The 
quarrel of many with ‘revivals is founded on their quarrel with 
the whole teaching of the Reformation, and is to be appreciated 
accordingly. Holding either sacramental salvation with the 
Church of Rome, or a salvation of good behaviour with the 
Socinians and Pelagians, they must declare war against revivals 
as a matter of course. We have no intention, then, of wasting 
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space in endeavouring to recommend revivals to those who deny 
tle fundamental position referred to. 

But we must still further tax the patience of our readers in 
reference to this matter, by reminding them that men are not 
left to their own fancies to decide what is and what is not con- 
version. There is a great body of scriptural principles bearing 
on the subject ; in reference to which the evangelical churches, 
however they disagree on other subjects, are singularly unani- 
mous. These principles do not enable men to decide who are 
and who are not converted. But, properly applied, they do en- 
able men to distinguish for themselves between the great change 
from sin to God through Christ, and those delusive feelings 
which simulate it. They do enable intelligent Christians so 
far to understand the case of those who apply to them for advice 
as to warn them usefully. They do enable such Christians to 
form a fair judgment as to those instances of spiritual concern 
which may be regarded as hopeful, inasmuch as the concern is 
grounded on the very reasons which Scripture assigns as just 
and proper. They do enable such Christians, further, intelli- 
gently to form a probable judgment as to the cases in which they 
are called upon to exercise a charitable and sympathising hope 
for persons who profess seriously their faith in Christ. It is 
usual in evangelical churches to inculcate earnestly the impor- 
tance of a stringent application of these principles by each one 
to his own case, and a reasonable and charitable regard to them 
in reference to others. There is, of course, the usual human short- 
coming in making use of them. They are now referred to, how- 
ever, because there is in some quarters a disposition to represent 
it, as though no tests of conversion were recognised in revivals 
but excitement, emotion, expressions of joy and fervour, and so 
forth. Professing our willingness to admit this charge wher- 
everit is nade out, we must take leave to stigmatize it, as a general 
representation, by the uncivil name of cant. Ignorant people do, 
of course, think and talk nonsense during revivals, because they 
do so at alltimes. But the body of principles we speak of is so 
various, copious, and touches human nature at so many points, 
—bearing as it does on the views that ought to influence men, 
their experience under them, and the fruits afterwards,—that it 
constitutes a thoroughly effective guide in a region confessedly 
difficult and dark. And probably no men of their respective 
periods ever made a severer application of those principles to 
human professions, than those two, so great in revival work, 
Jonathan Edwards in the last century, and Asahel Nettleton in 
the present. 

Only one other step remains to be taken in order to set forth, 
positively, the theory of revivals. It is asserted that, occasionally, 
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the impressions which issue in conversion are made on many 
minds about the same time, or in connection with one movement 
of the general mind and feeling of a community: especially in 
communities where it has become known that some of their 
number have been impressed, or seem to be converted. ‘This 
is asserted as matter of experience ; and it is further maintained 
that there is nothing unreasonable or unscriptural in it, but the 
contrary. 

In so far as this is asserted to be matter of experience, the 
proof cannot be adduced here. Whether or not there have been 
awakenings and apparent conversions which stand those scrip- 
tural tests that ought to direct charitable judgments, must be de- 
termined by the recorded evidence. So also must the question, 
whether the awakenings and apparent conversions which stand 
that test, have really formed the main characteristic and work of 
any revivals. We nave no doubt about the answer which the 
evidence supplies. We shall, however, only make one remark 
upon it; viz., that though the evidence is not of a kind which 
enables us to judge absolutely in the case of every individual 
man apparently awakened, it is still evidence of that kind which 
does not deceive on the great scale, and in its application to a great 
number of cases. It justifies a general conclusion. 

In regard to the assertion that there is nothing unreasonable 
or unscriptural in the idea just presented, one or two remarks 
may be made. As to the evidence of Scripture, we shall only 
say that it seems singular, under a dispensation which began at 
Pentecost, to dispute the possibility or propriety of common 
movements of mind issuing, under the Divine blessing, in a 
number of conversions. Probably, however, the more usual 
prejudice is against the reasonableness of such events. Why 
should a great number of persons, of various circumstances aud 
ages, be all converted together in the course of a few weeks, 
instead of separately and successively? Does it not look like 
one of those transient waves of feeling which pass over com- 
munities, rather than a collection of really decisive changes, 
of which each holds its appropriate place in a separate moral 
history ? 

In alleviation of this difficulty it may be observed, that un- 
doubtedly communities under religious instruction, like other 
communities, have a certain unity. They have a common moral 
history; they frequently have a common moral and spiritual 
condition, which operates on the character of every member of 
the community. They are, besides, united in many providential 
circumstances which affect them all. While, therefore, there are 
great individual diversities, there is also a great deal in which 
all share. They are accordingly liable to common impulses ; 
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and it is impossible to assert that those common impulses may 
not fall in fitly in the scheme of Providence for affecting deci- 
sively the spiritual condition of many of them at once. It is im- 
possible to maintain that the individual diversities which subsist 
must always preclude the propriety of the simultaneous conver- 
sion of a number of persons. Such an assertion, which would be 
presumptuous in any case, is palpably presumptuous when due 
regard is had to the common influences which are simultaneously 
moulding all the minds in question. Moreover, it will be ad- 
mitted, probably, that as in the case of individuals, so in the case 
of communities, critical periods arrive ; a time comes when a de- 
cision must be taken, and some new form of life assumed: there 
are growths of knowledge, training, experience, which necessitate 
a recrystallization, so to say, for good or evil. May not such a 
crisis arrive in the experience of a community? If it does, will 
it not necessarily raise individual questions for individual minds ? 
And may it not be sometimes entirely fit, reasonable in the highest 
sense, that then many marked individual decisions should be had? 

Independently, however, of these considerations, and in addi- 
tion to them, much is due to the legitimate influence of sympathy. 
When some persons in a congregation, for instance, are known 
to be awakened, and especially if they cannot help making their 
feelings manifest by the natural signs, such as weeping, it is quite 
natural that others should be impressed. It is quite natural, 
especially, that those should be visited with similar feelings 
whose consciences tell them that there is ample ground for such 
feelings in their own case: who have long known that their 
want of such feelings is highly unreasonable. There is nothing 
fanatical in this. We do not disclaim sympathy, as a fanatical 
influence, when men are to be roused to efforts of patriotism or 
benevolence. We hold it quite reasonable then, that the fire 
should leap from heart to heart. And why shall it be judged 
unfit that the grace of God should sometimes make use of this 
thoroughly reasonable influence to call up at once, in many by- 
standers, the slumbering convictions of years ? 

We have indicated the class of considerations and the kind of 
evidence by which the scriptural and reasonable character of 
revivals may be defended. The outline which has been traced, re- 
quires of course to be filled up by specific evidence, which cannot 
be adduced here. On such grounds as have been indicated, we 
hold it fully made out, that revivals have been, and may yet be 
expected to be, productive of great good to the Church and to 
mankind. There is nothing, however, in these considerations 
which should dispose any intelligent Christian to shut his eyes 
to the evils that may be connected with ill-conducted revivals. 
We have kept prominently in view, in our remarks, as a leading 
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condition of our advocacy of revivals, that they should be car- 
ried on by the full declaration of revealed truth, and with a full 
application of scriptural tests to human experience and _ profes- 
sions. We are perfectly aware, that there may be a great failure 
here, and that if so, the consequences will always be unfortunate. 
There have been revivals, so called, in which scarcely a trace of 
scriptural influence was to be seen. There have been revivals 
(a much more common and more perplexing case), in which, 
with a good deal that was sound and wholesome, so much of the 
foolish and misleading mingled, as to raise a question whether 
the loss did not exceed the gain. The more that any one is con- 
vinced that real and beneficial revivals may be expected, the 
more ready he ought to be to apply Scripture and common sense 
with a view to eliminate abuses. We have no doubt, therefore, 
that the Church will gain a great deal from the unsparing criti- 
cism of those opponents of revivals, who are also opponents of 
everything evangelical. Indeed, our only regret in reference to 
them is, that their criticism is usually characterized by so much 
ignoranee, and avoids so cautiously a real grapple with the 
strength of the revival case, that much less benefit is to be got 
from it than one could wish to receive. On the same grounds, if 
any of those who are not unfavourable to evangelical truth, see 
or think they see anything to object to in revival proceedings 
or principles, it is their privilege and their duty to state it 
frankly: only let it be remembered, that there is a great deal in 
the nature of the case, and in the lessons of past experience, to 
show the importance of their doing so with gentleness and for- 
bearance. ‘There is undoubtedly a great deal in this field, in 
regard to which the Church may profit by experience. We 
believe she has already done so, more largely perhaps in Ame- 
rica than in this country: and there is still room for progress. 
We shall therefore proceed to say something in regard to those 
points which may be regarded as more or less difficult, on which 
the opponents of revivals have usually founded their attacks, and 
in regard to which the promoters of them have not been always 
wise—sometimes extremely —s 

A difficulty is by some persons felt to arise from the rapidity 
with which, in revivals, conversions seem to be accomplished. 
People are suddenly awakened, and in a very little while seem to 
find peace, and to emerge into Christian life. This suddenness 
raises a doubt as to the depth of the feelings that change so 
quickly. It has the aspect of something inconsiderate. There 
is nothing here, it is said, like counting the cost, or weighing 
well what is renounced and what is embraced. 
Probably an exaggerated idea is often entertained of the pro- 
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portion of very rapid conversions under revivals. Those which 
take place with obvious rapidity, are the striking incidents of a 
revival, which are most likely to be reported. Those, usually 
much the greater number, in which days and weeks of serious 
reflection precede the consciousness of Christian rest and hopeful 
Christian activity, are less capable of being picturesquely con- 
ceived ; and very many of them only become known by the 
gradual evidence of succeeding months and years. Still, un- 
doubtedly, a rapid decisiveness in the professed conversions is a 
feature which appears more largely in revivals than at ordinary 
times : as indeed may be expected, if it is reasonable at any time 
to look for such conversions. 

That it is reasonable, as well as scriptural, must be main- 
tained. It is indeed most true that a change, which, if real, is 
the greatest event in a man’s life, and involves the weightiest 
decision he can ever make, ought to be eminently rational, con- 
siderate, and deliberate. If really defective in these respects, it 
cannot be genuine. Still, now as in New Testament times, 
conversions rapidly accomplished, as to the time spent under 
serious impressions, are to be looked for; and looked for not only 
as preternatural exceptions, but as a substantial element of the 
Church’s experience. It is to be remembered, that in Christian 
countries, men, however careless, have usually a large amount 
of preparative acquaintance with revealed truth, and have ar- 
rived, mentally, at a number of practical admissions or conces- 
sions about sin, righteousness, and salvation, which slumber in 
their minds, but may be awakened. Now, whatever may be 
said about conversion, it is past all question, that the awakening 
of conscience may take place with singular suddenness. It does 
not always take place so, indeed, but it often does. Almost at 
once, the facts and the admitted truths of a lifetime have started 
into luminous significance, and men have come to the assured 
conviction and very deep impression of their own ungodliness, 
as the most important fact about them—a conviction, be it ob- 


served, most rational and well grounded, the previous absence of 


it being the only marvellous and irrational element in the case. 
If, then, this may be so, may not the counterpart process some- 
times be effected with a rapidity equally decisive? Under the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, may not that which is central and 
essential in the Gospel (long known in its form) come out to the 
oppressed mind of the sinner with luminous power—a power 
corresponding to the certainty and depth of the felt evil? May 
not the goodness and purity of Christ come out in felt contrast 
to his own felt debasement—the helpfulness of Christ in connec 
tion with his urgent spiritual need? And, 7f there be such a thing 
as conversion at all, may uot the instant effect be a decisive move- 
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ment of the inner man, in which the bondage of evil is broken, 
and the man enters, with a conscious cer tainty which does not 
deceive him, into a new mind, a quite new moral atmosphere, 
and a new life, because into the faith and love of Christ? There 
is nothing in this at all fanatical or enthusiastic. There is always 
a decisive moral crisis in conversion, though its character is not 
always instantly apparent to the subject of it. But it may 
arrive with instant conscious clearness. The immensity of the 
contrast between evil and good, ungodliness and reconciliation, 
is such as to justify this position against all exception, And 
there is every reason to think that a certain appreciable propor- 
tion of such rapid conversions is a healthful element in the 
Church’s experience, requisite to the equipoise of her convictions 
and her activities. 

On the other hand, it is equally true, that, especially in times 
of religious excitement, people are in danger of being deceived 
about conversions. Without conscious hypocrisy, people may be 
floated over into what they think conversion, without even the 
least intelligent apprehension of what conversion is. The danger 
in this direction is generally under-estimated by active evange- 
listic persons of one-sided views. It was not under-estimated by 
such men as Edwards or Nettleton. The Church is therefore 
under obligations to those who remind the community, even if 
sometimes a little roughly, of the danger which attends the con- 
fident talk about conversions into which good people are apt to 
slide. It is under still greater obligations to all who endeavour 
to supply to awakened persons a full ministration of the truth. 
The various aspects of truth, striking on the various aspects of 
human nature and human experience, is the proper instrumental 
precaution against spurious conversions. One-sided preaching, 
or the mere iteration of one set of tr uths, may be instrumental in 
really converting a number of people. But, usually, such con- 
versions will be accompanied with a lamentable number that 
are spurious ; and of those that are really converted many will 
acquire an unhappy one-sidedness in the cast of their experience, 
not easily remedied afterwards. No consideration surely can 
evince more clearly the responsibilities of those who undertake 
to deal with awakened consciences. 

Another topic which usually creates a good deal of doubt in 
connection with revivals, is that of the kind and degree of emo- 
tion felt and manifested. Sometimes revivals are carried through 
with a singular combination of deep feeling on the one hand, and 
solemn self-control on the other. At other times there is an 
amount of passionate sorrow and joy, which to some seems ex- 
travagant, and which justifies in the eyes of others the condem- 
nation of the whole affair as a mere whirlwind of fanaticism. It 
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is not easy to speak wisely on this subject, because the matter 
itself is so little capable of precise determination. It is to be 
remembered, also, that a good deal depends on the habits and 
practice of different denominations. In some denominations it 
is not unusual, in ordinary worship, for the worshippers to ex- 

ess their feelings by spontaneous ejaculations and responses. 
Phis, of course, leads naturally, in times of greater movement, to 
manifestations of feeling that seem very strange to Episcopalian 
and Presbyterian eyes and ears. This has to be borne in mind 
in reading some revival narratives. 

Nothing can be more true, than that emotion, when manifested, 
becomes ‘contagious. It is not wonderful, therefore, that it 
should be suspected sometimes that emotion is carrying people 
where their intellect and conscience do not keep them company. 
There is no doubt at all that this has largely characterized some 
revivals ; and in some the melancholy mistake has been made of 
trusting to this blind process, as the means of leading sinners to 
God. It isa danger always to be guarded against with a vigi- 
lant sense of the weakness of human nature, and the folly “of 
exposing it to dangers which have proved, ere now, so real and 
fatal. But here, as in other practical matters, there are two 
sides to the question. All is not settled, by any means, by 
pointing out a danger on one side. 

In the first place, it is impossible to assign any limit of feeling 
in reference to Divine truth and the interests of the soul, which 

ought never to be passed. Any degree of emotion, the deepest 
of which man is capable, is no more than may be justified by the 
nature and amount of the interests at stake, and the influences 

at work, under the Gospel. In the second place, it is natural 
and commenetble that in a revival—i. ess when many are awakened 
at the same time—both the consciousness of feeling and the 
expression of it should be much livelier than we ordinarily see, 
Ordinarily, the individual who may be awakened is under the 
controlling influence of finding perhaps every person he knows 
or meets with, i in a state of feeling diverse from his own. The 
repressive power of this influence is too obvious to need to be 
stated. Ata revival, on the other hand, each individual who 
is awakened is under ‘the stimulating influence of feeling that 
the conscious concern of a whole community justifies his own. 
Thirdly, the contagious influence of emotion may produce effects 
that are entirely reasonable and justifiable. This is so, when 
the contagious agitation of the feelings calls up and brings 
vividly to consciousness facts and truths ‘which justify those feel- 
ings,—facts and truths which ought to have excited those feel- 





ings before, and which were intentionally and guiltily neglected. 
‘Still the expression of feeling in public assemblies must ‘be sub- 
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jected to some restraint. It must be so, in order that the proper 
work of such assemblies may goon. It must be so also in order to 
guard against dangers. And experience shows, that by duly help- 
ing those who are under the influence of deep feeling, they may be 
enabled to exercise a reasonable self-control. When expressions 
of feeling interrupt the services, and take the lead in a congre- 
gation, obvious dangers are at hand. In the first place, an 
element of agitation is created of a peculiarly uncontrollable kind, 
the surges of which may not prove amenable to reason. In the 
next place, the influence upon individuals (a very strong and 
peculiar kind of influence) exerted by the contagion of a com- 
motion of this kind, is not at all regulated by truth or reason, 
but is proportioned to the susceptibility of their nervous system. 
Intelligentand reflecting personsareaware of this, and instinctively 
strive to retain their self-control. But many of those who compose 
every public assembly are not reflecting persons, and are exposed 
in this way to deceive themselves to a most dangerous degree. 
Further, frequent exposure to such influences creates in some 
persons a chronic liability to tumultuous agitation, which, if they 
are not converted, is fitted to mislead them; and if they are, 
exposes them to the danger which Edwards has described with 
so much penetration, under the name of “ Degenerating of Ex- 
periences.” These considerations seem fitted to guide to a 
general conclusion,—viz., that such expression of emotion in 
public assemblies as threatens to interrupt the progress of pro- 
perly spiritual exercises, common to the whole assembly, is usually 
to be discouraged. 

It will be expected that an article on revivals should include 
a reference to the “physical phenomena,” or “ prostrations.” 
We yield to the necessity with some regret, believing that our 
own and our readers’ attention might be more usefully occupied. 

It is important to observe that a variety of cases, really dif- 
ferent, are included under the term prostration. In the first 
place, there are cases which ought not to be classed under this 
head at all. Such are those in which persons under extreme dis- 
tress and concern on account of sin, finding themselves no longer 
able to suppress their feelings, throw themselves on their knees 
and cry to God for mercy. It is certainly unusual to see this in 
any public place ; but it may be nothing more than the natural 
expression of very unusual distress, more or less intelligent, with 
reference to the soul and eternity. In such cases there may be 
something spasmodic in the gestures and expressions; this, how- 
ever, does not justify the search after any recondite cause. All 
the tokens of emotion tend to be somewhat spasmodic, as we see 
in the common case of sobbing; and when very deep emotion, 
after a long effort to master it, bursts forth into expression, it is 
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nothing more than may be expected, if this characteristic be- 
comes more than ordinarily developed. 

Another class of cases, more properly ranked as prostrations, 
is composed of those which may be best conceived as cases of 
swooning. It is well known that the presentation of intelligence 
which intensely interests the mind and moves the feelings, has 
often caused swooning. It is as if the news presented laid hold 
of the man so vigorously through his mind and feelings, as to 
appropriate and enchain all his powers. The sudden and exor- 
bitant demand on the nervous energy, through the intellect and 
affections, leaves too little to carry on the other functions in their 
usual vigour; and hence fainting, or perhaps some still more 
serious nervous crisis. An analogous experience in the case of 
a man under unusually deep religious concern is perfectly intelli- 
gible. Such a man is labouring under the weight of important 
truths, which have laid hold of a mind previously inattentive to 
them ; he is conscious of a mental conflict of awful interest, in 
the course of which the extent of his own ungodliness becomes 
oppressively clear to him. By and by, perhaps, he can scarcely 
eat or sleep: his whole soul is filled with intense longing for 
deliverance ; and as the moral or spiritual crisis draws nearer, the 
demand upon his energies becomes excessive, and he swoons 
away. We know that some of those who have been prostrated 
in one of the recent Scottish revivals, intelligent and thoughtful 
persons, though in humble life, considered their own case to be 
simply one of swooning under some such experience as we have 
indicated above. A similar explanation will apply to some 
cases in which there is no previous exhausting process. Some 
persons, for instance, have been prostrated who were previously 
sincerely pious, though not very lively in religion ; and they 
have proved afterwards to be remarkably quickened, manifesting 
a new interest in religion, and a great readiness to every good 
work. ‘This is probably to be explained by supposing that, 
under revival influences, sech persons had their minds some- 
what suddenly occupied with views of Divine things of an order 
transcending all their former experience. This, combined with 
a consciousness of something blameworthy in their previous com- 
parative blindness and insensibility, might quite possibly go so far 
as to lead to swooning. We could cite cases of persons, young, 
healthy, of intelligent and investigative minds, removed from all 
revival scenes and influences not by space merely, but many years 
of time, who, in course of solitary reflection, have had views of 
the Divine character and majesty impressed on them with a 
force that nearly bore down the physical energies; and this 
when there was no special activity of conscience, and when no 
element of terror mingled with their impressions. 
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The cases, however, which attracted the greatest attention in 
Ireland, are not to be referred to either of these classes. They 
are the cases, tolerably similar in their general character, in 
which persons seemed to come suddenly under a complex influence, 
partly mental and partly physical. ‘They fell down in a state of 
violent and convulsive agitation, accompanied with a most oppres- 
sive feeling of distress, which manifested itself in an uncontrol- 
lable disposition to pray, often in the very loudest tones. Mean- 
while their minds, little conscious of anything going on around 
them, seemed to be filled with the liveliest apprehensions of sin, 
of the need of a Saviour, of His presence and power to help, and 
very often also of the presence and influence of the Enemy of 
souls. ‘These impressions sometimes assumed the form of a 
most animated spiritual struggle with the Evil One, in whose 
power they apprehended themselves to be. Two or three well- 
marked stages could usually be traced in these attacks. They 
ended with a sense of extraordinary liberation and relief, the 
mind being usually impressed with a sense of the Saviour’s love 
and helpfulness. In some places these occurrences were very 
numerous; in others few or none occurred. Phenomena of 
this kind had been previously quite unknown in the district, 
and naturally caused a great commotion. In a community thus 
taken by surprise, it was natural enough that many should at 
first regard these affections as having a quasi-supernatural 
character, particularly when they saw them concurring, as 
they sometimes did, with the most remarkable moral changes 
in men’s lives and characters. Fortunately the ministers and 
intelligent Christians generally took safe ground, and, without 
attempting to explain these affections, kept before the mind of 
the people objective truth, and the essentials in which conver- 
sion consists. In consequence, the affections, instead of becom- 
ing chronic, for the most part disappeared, and left the proper 
spiritual work of a revival disencumbered of this element. There 
were, however, instances of less intelligent and prudent guidance ; 
and an unhappy stimulus was given to everything eccentric by 
crowds of visitors from England and Scotland, many of them 
more pious than enlightened, who beset the more noted cases. 
Accordingly, a tendency to recurrent prostration became chronic 
in some, while in others trances, visions, prophesyings, and the 
like, were developed. These peculiar appearances have been 
represented as constituting the substance of the whole revival. 
Nothing can be more false. The cases of prostration undoubtedly 
exercised a great influence in awakening and sustaining atten- 
tion throughout the country; but they constituted only a small 
per centage of those who were awakened, and only some of those 
who were prostrated were ever regarded as converted. There 
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was a disposition on the part of many to lay too much stress on 
the extraordinary feeling of peace and happiness which usually 
arose at a certain stage of these affections; and this very likely 
gave rise to mistakes. But the ground always maintained by 
the great body of ministers and intelligent Christians was, that 
conversion has its own proper evidences, which can neither be 
dispensed with, nor supplanted by physical symptoms, however 
remarkable. On the other hand, it is quite clear that a number 
of persons who experienced a remarkable change in their con- 
victions, dispositions, and character, and who still live entirely 
changed lives, experienced this change in connection with pros- 
trations. A great deal has been written about these affections. 
In the few remarks we have to make, we shall endeavour to 
avoid the snare of knowing more than is really known, into 
which some of our predecessors, we fear, have fallen. 

The question simply is, whether the non-spiritual element in 
these cases—i.e., so much as does not consist in intelligent views 
of truth, and corresponding impressions, affections, and resolu- 
tions—can be referred to known natural causes, and classified 
with known phenomena. Further, if it can, can the connection 
in certain cases between the physical and the spiritual be 
accounted for? It is to be observed that to the non-spiritual 
element, which is thus made matter of consideration, some of 
the mental as well as of the bodily manifestations are to be 
reckoned. The abnormal mental state common to all these 
cases, and the peculiar and uncontrollable form which the 
mental exercises and manifestations took, are to be included in 
the inquiry. 

Now, there is a class of disorders, not very thoroughly under- 
stood, and exceedingly mutable and protean in their forms, which 
are called nervous disorders for want of a better name. They 
seem, at least, to be connected with a disturbed condition of the 
nervous system. Of these disturbances, some manifest them- 
selves by fits of agitation of mind and body,—the agitation being 
more gentle or more severe, more regular or more convulsive in 
its character. Under such disturbances, long trains of bodily 
and mental manifestations, homogeneous or heterogeneous in 
their character, are sometimes produced,—the memory and the 
imagination being laid largely under contribution to make out 
the train. And, what is specially pertinent here, sometimes 
these affections become contagious, and spread to predisposed 
persons over large districts of country. In this case, the very 
odd phenomenon is presented, of mental and bodily manifesta- 
tions, sometimes of a complex kind, including many mental ex- 
periences, and processes, and voluntary movements of the body, 
gone through, as by a kind of destiny, by a great many diverse 
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people, who can have no common reason for doing or feeling any 
such things. The manner of the contagion is very obscure. It 
is probably not purely through the mind; yet it depends in a 
peculiar manner upon seeing or hearing of the symptoms of 
others,—the knowledge thus acquired seeming to excite a ten- 
dency to an elaborately imitative train of similar performances. 
The circumstances, also, in which such disorders tend to become 
contagious are very uncertain. Various conditions of race, of 
climate, possibly of subtle elemental influence, may, for anything 
that is known, create the tendency. But it appears, from various 
instances, that one of the conditions which favours it, is the occu- 
pation of the mind of a whole community by some one deeply- 
exciting subject. Hecker’s “ Epidemics of the Middle Ages” — 
a work translated for a medical society—has been frequently re- 
ferred to as containing illustrations. It is, in fact, a highly in- 
structive and useful book for those whom it does not cause to be 
wiser than Hecker himself. It requires, like every book on such 
a subject, to be used with caution and discretion. It is clear, 
however, that such disorders as we have imperfectly described 
have arisen and prevailed at various periods, sometimes taking a 
long time to work themselves out. 

There is, we think, no reason to doubt that the prostrations, 
with their train of peculiar symptoms, are to be reckoned to this 
class of disorders. It is no fair objection to this mode of ac- 
counting for them, that the symptoms are not precisely the same 
as those of ordinary hysteria, or precisely parallel to those of any 
established class of nervous disorders. ‘The truth is, these dis- 
orders are too mutable in character to be very satisfactorily 
classified: no one is surprised to find their symptoms varying 
unexpectedly, in the ordinary experience of medical practice ; 
and when they have spread widely in contagious forms, the form 
has always been largely determined by the prevalent feelings, 
opinions, and tendencies of the age. Still there are general cha- 
racteristics which justify the reference of them all to one cate- 
gory. Medical men seem generally to think that the affinities 
of the prostration cases are best indicated by some such name as 
irregular or extraordinary hysteria; and there seems to be no 
fair reason, on ordinary scientific grounds, for objecting to the 
nomenclature, or to the classification which it implies. The 
question, however, which concerns the religious world more 
nearly is, whether on this hypothesis the apparent connection of 
the physical with the spiritual, in many of the cases, can be ac- 
counted for. We think enough can be done towards accounting 
for it to relieve the mind of any practical perplexity. 

It is clear that, in all the earlier cases, deep impressions of the 
evil of sin, sometimes for a considerable period, preceded the pro- 
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strations. We have already pointed out how this might lead to 
swooning. But it is obviously quite conceivable, that the same 
pressure on the system might in certain cases bring on a nervous 
crisis, and so a fit of nervous disorder; in which case the two 
elements—the intelligent and reflective convictions, and the 
nervous disturbance—might mingle their manifestations, and 
react upon one another. How precisely this should come about 
we do not know; for, in spite of all the speculation that is so 
confidently vented, we very seldom do know how such disorders 
come about. This being assumed, it may be further supposed 
that the community was in a condition in which the nervous 
disorder, once generated, would spread to susceptible persons. 
Accordingly, it did spread to many, who neither before nor after 
gave any satisfactory evidence of being hopefully impressed ; 
and in them it ran a course tolerably similar to that whieh it 
held in the more promising cases. How, then, are we to con- 
ceive of the cases of those in whom, we hope, a higher and holier 
influence was also at work? How shall we account for the ap- 
parent connection between the two? As to this, we answer 
that, as far as we are aware, there is no evidence that, in 
the case of those who appeared to be really converted, intelli- 
gent reflection and well-grounded impressions did not precede 
the nervous disturbance. If views and impressions, such as may 
reasonably prepare the way for a change of heart and life, did take 
precedence, by however short an interval, no real difficulty remains. 
It was to be expected, that of those who were operated upon by 
the truth, a certain number should be affected by the contagious 
influence, at the moment when mental agitation and depression 
laid them especially open to it; particularly as those conscious 
emotions would suggest to their minds in the strongest manner 
the possible approach of the nervous disorder, which was looked 
upon in the community as mysteriously connected with convic- 
tion of sin. We have already said that one peculiarity of the 
spread of such disorders is, that they often gain entrance by lay- 
ing their fascination on the mind. 

While not aware that it can be proved that, in the cases we have 
now referred to, the spiritual impressions did not precede, we yet 
admit that it may not have been so in all cases,—that conversions 
may in some cases have been brought about by prostrations. In 
those days in Ireland, almost every member of the community had 
present to his mind the facts of sin and salvation. Persons who 
had got no further than this, and had no wish to go further, were 
undoubtedly prostrated in considerable numbers. In some of 
these cases, the fact of being laid hold of personally in so agitat- 
ing a manner, might awake the conviction of a personal interest 
in long neglected truths: these might be fastened on the mind 
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and heart during the progress of the symptoms; and thus the 
prostration might be the means of conversion, in the same way 
as any other striking providential event. 

Considered as providential events, the prostrations had the 
effect of making many more persons in Ireland attend to the 
Divine message, and think of its bearing upon themselves, than 
would have done so otherwise. This was one of their features 
that most speedily arrested attention ; and under the influence 
of this impression, an unwillingness has been felt to admit, that 
they are to be classed with a set of phenomena which have 
been often the associates of fanaticism and delusion. On the 
other hand, the ill repute of hysterical disorders, in this respect, 
has seemed to many persons who looked at the matter chiefly in 
this relation, to establish a strong and fair presumption against 
the whole Irish movement. In their eyes, it is found in bad 
company, and is therefore justly suspected. Both impressions 
may be said to be natural, from the respective points of view : 
both, however, are unfounded. True religion, and true spiritual 
influence, may be associated with a great many of the manifes- 
tations of human infirmity ; how much more with an innocent, 
and, in the circumstances, irresistible infirmity. There are 
certain disturbances, it appears, which occasionally befall the 
human system, especially when the human mind is at work 
about religion. They have often befallen it under erroneous 
teaching, and have therefore been associated with fanaticism. 
They will also occasionally befall it under scriptural teaching, 
and even simultaneously with the most important Divine in- 
fluences. True, neither true religion nor Divine influences tend 
properly to produce them; but a concurrence of causes may 
produce them in this connection. So it was here. It was not 
from Christian religion, but from a startling consciousness of the 
want of it in the minds of men, that these prostrations generally 
arose. When Christian truth had been consciously embraced, 
they generally disappeared, and did not return. But it was not 
always so: because even the influence of Christian truth will 
not always guard men against nervous affections, incidental to 
communities who are strongly moved by religious or other in- 
fluences. Now, when such occurrences take place in this con- 
nection, they may serve important providential purposes, like 
any other events which fall out in Providence. But this is no 
reason for taking those events out of the category to which they 
properly belong. Neither is it a reason for regarding nervous 
disorders of this kind as desirable. The general rule for our 
guidance is plain, that we should desire and endeavour to pre- 
serve all sorts of people in the fullest and healthiest use of their 
faculties; particularly when they are dealing with the weightiest 
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interests of their being. On this principle, we are to take 
reasonable means to guard against hysterical affections ; while, 
if they occur notwithstanding, and are overruled to be the occa- 
sion of any kind of good, we may thankfully admire the Divine 
providence in this arrangement. The whole difficulty felt in this 
matter, both by those who felt bound to advocate prostrations, 
because they believed a real work of the Spirit to be going on, 
and by those who could not admit a real work of the Spirit, 
because they knew prostration to be hysterical, strikingly illus- 
trates the confusion in many minds about the doctrine of spi- 
ritual influences. This confusion is carried into other depart- 
ments of the subject of revivals. We are so strongly impressed 
with this conviction, that we must endeavour to find space for 
a few remarks upon the real view entertained by the Church in 
regard to this matter. 

That the Spirit’s agency is the cause of every spiritually good 
thing in man, from conversion onwards, is a part of the Church’s 
faith in the Holy Ghost. That the agency of the Spirit may be 
discerned in its effects by the subject of it, sometimes with an 
assurance which never will deceive him,—and that it may be 
manifest to others, so as to impress upon their minds a very 
strong conviction that it is indeed present and powerful, —these 
are positions subordinate to that first stated, and they may be 
amply justified from Scripture. But yet there may be an erro- 
neous way of ascribing the experience of Christians, at and after 
their conversion, to the Holy Spirit, which will lead to practical 
mistakes. 

What the believer is conscious of, is not, directly and properly, 
the presence and working of the Spirit, but the effects and results 
of His working, in experiences and operations of the believer's 
own mind. In consequence, that which is due to the agency 
of the Spirit, comes into consciousness, not pure but mixed,— 
mixed with what is due to the human being’s own idiosyncra- 
cies. Nay, it comes into consciousness mixed with more or less 
of infirmity and sin, which every one confesses to attach to all 
his thoughts. We have no reason to think (setting aside the 
case of inspiration, with which we have here nothing to do) that 
there is, or ever was, such a thing since the fall, as an experience 
of the working of the Spirit of God in the minds of believers, 
free of this mixture. Hence all experience is subject to the rule 
of the written word, by which it is to be tested, and its imper- 
fections brought to light. If this is true of the experience of 
men under the influence of the regenerating Spirit, it is true, of 
course, a fortiori, of every manifestation of that experience which 
they make by word or deed. To decline to have inward ex- 
perience, or outward manifestation of it, tried by the rule of 
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Scripture, and to have its defects exposed in this certain light, 
is the testing characteristic of fanaticism. 

It results from this principle, that along with the influence of 
the Spirit, however genuine and powerful, other influences of 
various kinds may concur to give a peculiar character to the 
striking incidents of a revival. If we can mark the proper evi- 
dence, or what in charity should be judged so, of the agency of 
the Spirit, in such effects of it as Scripture warrants us to expect, 
a thankful confidence that He is graciously working ought to be 
entertained upon that evidence. If other influences are also 
asserted to be present, the question, whether they are or not, is 
open to decision also, upon appropriate evidence. The fruits of 
the Spirit stand alone, and cannot be produced by any agency 
but His own. We may fail to discern them aright, but where 
they exist they determine the fact of His saving power. But 
other influences may concur to determine the circumstantials of 
the experience. ‘They may modify the aspect of it to a very 
remarkable degree. They may be, some of them, indifferent, 
some of them undesirable, some of them positively blameworthy, 
and to be instantly counteracted. Yet they may all coneur to 
determine the aspects of the decisive experience of the moment 
of conversion. For were the Holy Spirit to withhold His grace 
until the experience of it should not be marred by human in- 
firmity and sin, He would never grant it at all in this world. If, 
therefore, some things about the experience of converts be aseribed 
to imagination, or peculiarities of temperament, or to disease, as 
hysteria, or even to defective dispositions, such as undue self- 
esteem,—it is a question for evidence, which is not at all barred 
by the ascription of a work of grace, in that instance, to the 
Holy Spirit. 

Still further, it is possible, nay, in some circumstances even a 
likely thing, that dispositions which are the genuine fruits of the 
Spirit, may accidentally become the occasion of mistake, or even 
sin, in the subject of them. The Spirit of God does not make 
men impeccable or infallible, not even in the direct use of His 
own gifts. Consequently, a truly spiritual disposition, when in 
its highest fervour, may be ill directed in its particular deter- 
minations. The illustration of this by Edwards, in his Thoughts, 
leaves nothing to be added. It was a true and eminent influ- 
ence of the Spirit which wrought in the prophets of the Corinthian 
Church ; but it was a mistaken following out of that Divine 
impulse which led them to prophesy tumultuously. It was or 
might be a true zeal for the Lord’s will which actuated those on 
both sides of the ancient question about meats: to the Lord they 
ate, or ate not; but it was a mistake and sin that they judged 
one another in their zeal. Nay, genuine and remarkable spi- 
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ritual attainments may become the occasion of sin,—as, for 
instance, of pride; for though the grace of the Spirit tends 
always to humility, it would be a sadly sweeping position to say, 
that where human corruption awakens some workings of spiritual 
pride, the spiritual attainments must be condemned, as delusive 
and apparent only. All this being so, then it follows that there 
may be a real and remarkable presence of the grace of God in 
proceedings which are yet unwise and censurable. Thus, for 
instance, it has happened in a time of excitement, that a female 
shall begin to exhort or lead in prayer in the public congrega- 
tion. Usually, when this takes place, the performance is due to 
hysterical excitement. But possibly it may be otherwise: and 
in spite of the unusual position she occupies, there may be every 
token of humility, fear of God, love to men, in the matter and 
manner of what she utters. Every one who hears her may be 
irresistibly carried to the conclusion, that it is the utterance of 
her heart under the influence of uncommon spiritual enlighten- 
ment and impression: and the conclusion may be a true one. 
Yet she ought to be admonished, then or afterwards, to refrain. 
This is not the way in which she is to make use of what she 
knows and feels. So, also, a boy under religious impressions may 
be strongly drawn to go about and preach, or address large com- 
panies of people about their souls. Usually this will be due to 
excitement, combined with the imitativeness of boyhood. But 
it may take place under the influence of real love to God and 
man, kindled in his heart by the Holy Spirit. In the latter 
case, what he says may bear remarkable evidence of Divine 
teaching. Yet the best thing that can be done for himself and 
for the Church is, that he should be stopped. It is of the Spirit’s 
grace that he loves God and man; but it is not right, nor of the 
Spirit, that he should go about and preach. In both of these 
cases, and in others less singular, it may be a new and powerful 
sense of Divine things which prompts to the irregularity. But 
the opponents of revivals mistake the matter when they suppose 
that the defence of the reality and even singular power of Divine 
influences, is embarrassed with a logical obligation to defend all 
that appears in close connection with them. On the other hand, 
those are equally mistaken who allow their calmer judgment to 
be overborne ; and because they cannot resist the impression 
that a powerful influence of the Spirit of God appears in certain 
proceedings, infer that these have at least a temporary Divine 
sanction. Such a conclusion is unsafe and ungrounded. If, 
however, there is any reason to hope that the parties are under 
spiritual teaching or impression, that may make it proper to use 
much brotherly gentleness in restraining their irregularities. 

There are various other topics which we should have liked to 
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indicate as deserving of attention. Among these, the mode of 
dealing with persons under concern holds an important place. 
But our space is exhausted. 

There are, we believe, not a few persons sincerely desirous of 
seeing religion promoted and sinners converted, who regard 
revivals with apprehension and dislike. They associate them 
with scenes of excitement in large assemblies, often uncontrolled, 
and they apprehend self-deception and fanaticism as the result. 
They associate them with the opening of a door to all sorts of 
persons to lead in prayer and exhortation, and they are sure that 
often the most forward are the least fit. They associate them 
with public exhibitions of a coarse and silly kind, and they know 
that from these the recoil will be certain, and that the Church 
will suffer deeply by it. They shrink from movements that 
seem to threaten the Church with disorder; and the statements 
often recklessly made as to Divine agency in the emotions dis- 
played and the proceedings carried on, shock alike their sense 
of reverence and of truth. We have not hesitated to admit that 
there have been scenes and proceedings which countenance such 
apprehensions. We admit, further, that in all cases a time of 
revival has its dangers, just as a time of religious immobility is 
exposed to dangers of a different kind. In ordinary cireum- 
stances, whatever defects there may be otherwise, regularity and 
decorum are easily preserved. Observances, duties, feelings, 
and so forth, are put quietly, each into what is held to be its 
proper place. But the altered feelings and the sudden exigencies 
of a revival call for new adaptations. A sudden strain is thus 
thrown on the discretion of the guides of the congregation, who 
must act in circumstances in which precedents fail them. As 
always happens when general principles have to be applied in a 
discretionary way, mistakes are made. Moreover, the pressure 
of custom, which ordinarily lays so useful a restraint on 
crotchety persons, is to some extent removed. All this being 
so, it is no wonder that great evils have sometimes arisen. The 
extent to which they have arisen has been greatly, even 
ludicrously exaggerated. But, whether more or less exten- 
sive, they are not suitably met by frowning down revivals. 
By all means let foolish and unscriptural proceedings be re- 
buked; but when, under scriptural teaching, an awakening 
of consciences and minds takes place, it must not be checked— 
it must be promoted. If the harvest ripens suddenly, it must 
be gathered in. A lively sense of the risks and dangers attend- 
ant on revivals, such as animates some Christians, is of high 
importance as an element in the Church’s convictions, and may 
prove inexpressibly useful. But in order that it may be of any 
use, it must not exist in a merely one-sided and negative form ; 
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it must be accompanied with a cordial and co-operative appre- 
ciation of al! that is real and valuable in revival work. 

To one who thoughtfully considers the spiritual condition of 
great masses of our population, it will probably appear, that 
little hope can be entertained of their being gathered into any 
Christian fold, except in connection with movements of common 
conviction and feeling, substantially of a revival character. 
Should such movements take place, as we pray they may, they 
will be attended with obvious dangers ; and it will strain hard the 
energies of all the churches to supply ‘the enlightenment and in- 
struction without which awakened consciences will probably be 
led astray into one form or other of fanatical extravagance. But 
it would chill sadly all one’s hopes, were we compelled to believe 
that these dangers are unavoidable, and that the emotions 
awakened in revivals, instead of disposing men to entertain 
the light of truth and goodness, must necessarily have the 
contrary effect. Those who entertain apprehensions on this 
head, which we do not share, will perhaps be reassured by the 
testimony of a witness so generally respected as Bishop M‘Il- 
vaine, one of a “cloud of witnesses” who might be cited to the 
same effect. In his interesting letter to Dr Sprague, after 
adverting to the best modes of dealing with revivals, and point: 
ing out some dangers which had not been sufficiently guarded 
against, he concludes by saying :— 

“T owe to it [the spirit of genuine revivals] too much of what 
I hope for as a Christian, and what I have been blessed with as 
a minister of the Gospel, not to think most highly of the 
eminent importance of promoting this spirit, and, consequently, 
of guarding it against all abuses. Whatever I possess of reli- 
gion began in a revival. The most precious, stedfast, and 
vigorous fruits of my ministry, have been the fraits of revivals. 
I believe that the spirit of revivals, in the true sense, was the 
simple spirit of the religion of apostolic times, and will be more 
and more the characteristic of these times as the Lord draws 
near. May the Lord bless us with it more abundantly and 
purely.” 
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2. La Vérité sur le Procés de Galilée. Par J. B. Brot. Jour- 
nal des Savants, Juillet 1858, pp. 397-406 ; Aug. 1858, 
pp- 461-471; Septembre 1858, pp. 543-551 ; Octobre 1858, 
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3. Galileo e Inquisizione, da M. Marino Marini. Roma, 
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8. Note sur le Proces de Galilée. Par Jean Puana. Lu dans 
la Seance de L’Academie de Sciences de Turin du 9 
Novembre 1858. Pp. 12. Turin, 1858. 

9. Reflexions sur les Objections soulevées par Arago contre la 
Priorité de Galilée pour la double decouverte des taches Solaires 
noire, et de la Rotation uniforme du Globe du Soleil. Par 
JEAN Puana. Turin, 1860. 


Tne romance of “the Starry Galileo and his Woes” has been 
so often written by the philosopher, and by the historian of science, 
that nothing but the discovery of new incidents in his life, or 
the circulation of fresh calumnies against his name, could justify 
us in now calling to it the attention of the public. The imprison- 
ment and moral torture of the greatest philosopher of his age, for 
publishing truths which the Almighty had revealed to human 
reason, might have excited little notice if inflicted by the civil 
magistrate, or even by an ecclesiastical tribunal, in the exercise 
of their ordinary powers ; but when the successor of St Peter — 
the Infallible Pontiff—God’s Vicar upon earth, who held in his 
hand the reason and the conscience of the Catholic world,— 
when he pronounced the motion of the earth and the stability of 
the sun to be a lie and a heresy, and threatened with tlic torture 
the sage who taught it, the attention of the civilised world was 
riveted on the daring and hazardous decree. Philosophers 
were struck dumb by the presumptuous verdict, and humanity 
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wept over the Martyr of Science. Even Catholics of high intel- 
lect and generous hearts shuddered at the deed, and contem- 
plated with fear an act of inquisitorial law which threatened 


with subversion the moral as well as the ecclesiastical power of 


the Church which they loved. 

In spite of the pontifical decree, the earth continued to per- 
form its annual round, and year after year contributed new 
proofs of the great truths for which Galileo had been condemned. 
The Jesuits themselves were at length compelled to illustrate 
them in their writings, and even instil them into their youth ; and 
the story of Galileo, and the controversy of the earth and sun, 
were topics of painful recollection among the educated supporters 
of the Catholie faith. The successors of Urban VIII. ceased to 
defend, and doubtless to believe, the dogmas which he promul- 
gated. The very cardinals, whose predecessors sat in judgment 
on the philosopher, have renounced the infallible decree, and, as 
a dogma less amenable to science, and more germane to the 
Catholic mind, the Immaculate Conception has replaced, in the 
pontifical creed, the Ptolemaic System of the Universe. 

This change of feeling has been nowhere more strongly exhi- 
bited than in the city of Florence, when subject to the most 
Catholic of sovereigns.’ In a former age Galileo was an exile 
from its walls—chained to his own roof-tree, and, as a convict, 
chanting the penitential psalms in his solitary liome. He was 
prohibited from seeking medical advice, and associating with 
his friends in the city which he honoured. He durst not inhale 
the salutary breeze on the banks of the lovely Arno, nor bathe 
his aching limbs in its crystal stream. When those eyes which 
had descried new worlds in the bosom of space were closed in 
darkness, he was not allowed to grope his way among the scenes 
which he had hallowed and immortalized. When his powerful 
intellect could no longer cope with error, the hatred of the priest 
pursued him beyond the tomb. His mortal remains were 
denied Christian burial, and for a century they lay in a dishon- 
oured grave. Even his right to make a will, the last and the 
holiest privilege of our frail humanity, was denied to him as a 
prisoner of the Inquisition; and when the friends whom he loved 
had provided a monument to his memory, the Pope would not 
allow it to be reared. 

Time, however, which changes everything, has changed even 


1 The Tribune of Galileo, in the Museum of Natural History at Florence, is 
one of the noblest monuments that a sovereign ever raised to a subject. It 
was erected at great expense by the liberality of the ex-Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany. It is a richly decorated apartment, in which are preserved all the tele- 
scopes and other instruments of Galileo, together with the astrolabes of AI- 
phonso, and the instruments which belonged to the celebrated Academy del 
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the faith which professes never to change. The fame of the 
martyr had achieved a lofty place in the Temple of Science, and 
the cities of his birth and his labours have striven to do him 
honour. In Florence, the scene of his deepest sorrow, his 
memory has been most affectionately cherished. In the very 
Church of Sta. Croce, where his sentence and abjuration were 
ignominiously and insultingly published, and in which his bones 
were denied a place, a magnificent monument now rises over 
his exhumed remains. ‘The youth of Padua venerate his solitary 
vertebra, and those of Florence his purloined finger, with a more 
affectionate admiration than the scented relics of their saints and 
their sovereigns; while, what would be to him a nobler triumph,— 
the great truth for which he suffered—the daily revolution of the 
earth—has been exhibited to the eye by a Catholic philosopher 
as an indisputable fact which even Cardinals and Pontiffs could 
hardly venture to gainsay.* 

It would have been well for the Catholic faith, and well also for 
the interests of truth, had the trial of Galileo ceased to be the 
subject of controversy, and been permitted to take its destined 
place in the page of history . But error never dies ; and the in- 
fallible Church has reappeared i in the person of a functionary of 
the Inquisition, with an eminent philosopher as his interpreter, 
to give a new aspect to the story of Galileo, and to fix a calumny 
on his name. As the history of this attempt is little known in 
this country, and possesses sthe highest interest in its relation to 
ee history, as well as to the character and claims of the 

Catholic Church, we shall present it to our readers in its fullest 
details. 

When engaged in an astronomical mission in 1824, M. Biot, 
one of the most distinguished members of the Imperial Institute 
of France, and known throughout the civilised world by his 
writings and his discoveries in physical optics, had occasion to 
visit Rome with his son on their w ay to Naples. The morning 
after his arrival, which was in the month of March 1825, M. 
Biot waited upon the Duke de Laval, the French ambassador, 
by whom he was received with the distiaction due to his charac- 
ter and talents. Modern Rome thronged into the saloons of the 
ambassador, and through his means ancient Rome became more 
accessible to M. Biot than it could otherwise have been. After 
having enjoyed for some days the courtesies of the Embassy, our 
traveller naturally desired to be presented to the Pope; and the 
Duke de Laval kindly promised to take the earliest opportunity 
of introducing him to Leo XII. An ambassador, however, as 
M. Biot observes, restrained by certain precautions, must follow 


' We refer to the beautiful experiment of M. Foucault of Paris with a pen- 
dulum suspended from a fixed point, which follows the earth in its daily metion. 
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certain rules in his official relations. The expected opportunity 
of being presented to his Holiness never arrived; and the most 
respectful attempts on M. Biot’s part to bring it about seemed 
to place new difficulties in the way. The young attachés of the 
Embassy gave our philosopher the solution of this “enigma.” 
When he arrived at Rome, he was anxious to write to Colonel 
Fallon, Director of the Topographical Bureau at Vienna, in 
order to give him an account of the operations which he proposed 
to make at Fiume, the eastern terminus of the portion of the 
45th parallel of latitude which was measured by the Austrian 
engineers. In order to do this, he required certain numbers, 
which could only be obtained from the Observatory of the Co/- 
legio Romano, kept by the Jesuits, and under the direction of 
Father Dumouchel, who had been his friend and fellow-student 
in the Ecole Polytechnique. He had therefore to go frequently 
to the College of the Jesuits; and,:-his movements having been 
observed by the authorities, his visits were believed to conceal 
some mystery which it was necessary to clear up before any 
further communication was held with him. “In short,” he 
says, “I had become a political character without knowing it. 
I conceived that it was not necessary for me, a simple savant, 
to remain any longer enveloped in the toils of diplomacy, and 
that the sincerity of my humble homage did not require so much 
arrangement. I resolved, therefore, to open some less embarrass- 
ing way out of the official world, of which I could sooner avail 
myself. But in order to exercise the sagacity of the watch 
men of the Embassy, I purposely paid more frequent visits to 
Father Dumouchel.” 

M. Biot was acquainted with M. Testa, a prelate of literary 
tastes, who had published a learned dissertation on the zodiacal 
representations discovered in Egypt a few years before. Having 
been himself occupied with the same subject, he had paid a visit 
to the prelate a few days after his arrival in Rome. As he had 
been well received, he repeated his visit, —related to him his misad- 
venture, and expressed the regret he should feel were he not 
admitted to an interview with his Holiness, along with his son, 
to whom, as well as to himself, such an event would be a source 
of pleasure during the rest of their lives. He had not known 
that the good Abbé Testa was, more than any other person, in a 
position to obtain for him this favour, to which he had attached 
so great a value. The Abbé held an office of trust in the 
pontifical court, and his excellent qualities had secured to him 
the esteem of Pope Leo XII. The favour of a presentation was 
asked and granted ; and the Abbé and his friends repaired to the 
Vatican a little before the appointed hour. This was after the 
dinner of the Holy Father, who had just retired into an inner 
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apartment ; so that they remained in the waiting-room till they 
were summoned into the presence-chamber. At this time there 
entered into the salon a priest, who had come for an audience like 
themselves. He was clothed in a white robe, and was a tall 
man, with much dignity of manner. The Abbé presented to 
him M. Biot by his name, which was not unknown to him; and 
he immediately entered into conversation on the zodiacs of 
Egypt, a subject which he knew to be interesting both to the 
Abbé and his friend, who reviewed with much learning and 
critical acumen the numerous conjectures by which they had 
been explained. He then said to M. Biot, without any other 
transition, “ We have read here your article ‘ Galilée’ in the 
Liographie Universelle. You there condemn the judgment pro- 
nounced against him by the Holy Office. But, in fact, the 
tribunal had condemned only his errors, for he had committed 
very serious ones.” 

<mbarrassed by this opinion, the philosopher could not decide 
whether he should, in such a locality, disown his scientific faith 
or Oppose so severe a judgment. He determined, therefore, to 
veer between these two extremes. “It is possible,” he said, 
“that Galileo has committed errors. Every man is fallible. 
But it required judges in advance of the age to perceive them ; 
and, after all, they could not charge him with a great crime. 
The trial which he underwent does not seem to rest on the 
essence of his discoveries, but on their philosophical consequences. 
The teachers of the day, who were ecclesiastics, arrayed them- 
selves with a furious unanimity against the reformer, who spared 
neither their refutations nor their sarcasms. They attacked him 
from their professorial chairs, and even in their religious services ; 
being thus made his implacable enemies, they accused him of 
heresy at Rome, as the Protestants of Holland accused Descartes 
of atheism—religion becoming everywhere an arm, and a most 
terrible one when directed by the passions. Moreover, in 
deploring this trial, and exposing the interested motives which 
were the pretext for it, you may have noticed that I have not 
exaggerated the facts. I believe I have made it clear that the 
physical rigours (the application of torture) indicated by the 
terms of the sentence were only formal expressions, without any 
reality of application. Everything concurs to prove this. Galileo 
had from the first, for his prison, the house of the chief officer of 
the tribunal, with permission to walk in the palace. He was 
attended by his own domestic servant; and afterwards, when he 
was transferred to the palace of the Archbishop of Sienna, whose 
superb garden served him for a promenade, he was allowed to 
write freely every day to his friends; and he wrote to them very 
pleasant letters in the report of those who interrogated him. 
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It is not in this way that an old man of seventy would jest who had 
been put to the torture. The moral sufferings which his trial 
had brought upon him, and the privation of his liberty in the 
latter years of his life, were sufficiently painful to require any 
aggravation.” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied his interlocutor. “In everything 
your article is written with honesty and sincerity ; but, believe 
me, M. Galileo was very wrong in giving personal offence to 
the Pope, who had shown him much kindness. He had ridi- 
culed him in his ‘ Dialogues,’ under the character of Simplicio ; 
and in alluding to the passion which had been attributed to him, 
of composing verses, he did not scruple to say and to write that 
he had a taste for composing ‘an amorous sonnet. Be assured 
that these personal injuries contributed powerfully to his fall.” 

From the moment that it appeared to M. Biot that thie 
enmities inspired by the man had been the decisive motive for 
the condemnation pronounced against the astronomer, scientific 
truth seemed to him no longer the cause; and therefore it was 
not necessary to defend it, which was the only right which he 
could assume, as it was the only duty which he could not 
honourably abandon. 

Finding his interlocutor so well informed, and agreeing to the 
only amicable arrangement which he could admit, M. Biot asked 
permission to see the original documents of the trial. “They 
are not in our possession,” he replied. “ They were carried to 
Paris with the whole of the pontifical archives. Louis XVIII. 
wishing to see them, they were taken to the Tuilleries ; but 
when he fled from Paris, on the 20th of March, they were not 
restored to the royal archives, and they disappeared in the suc- 
ceeding disturbances. Had we possessed them, there would 
have been no difficulty in communicating them to you.” 

At this stage of the conversation, M. Biot and his party were 
summoned to the holy presence; and we believe it will interest 
our readers if we succeed in translating the lofty and eloquent 
expressions in which a French philosopher has embalmed his 
conversation with the Holy Father. “I will not attempt,” he 
says, “to report the words which were addressed to us, nor to 
convey the impressions which they produced, by the august 
character, with so many titles, of him who pronounced them. It 
was like a chain of thoughts marked with an indulgent kindness, 
with a suavity and a charm which seemed to descend from 
heaven to earth, and to rise from earth to heaven, where we 
could not but feel the calm serenity of the soul of an old man, 
allied to the dignity of a pontiff and a prince, still adorned ani 
heightened by a superior culture of mind, which the princes of 
this world have seldom an opportunity of acquiring. The marks 
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of interest which his Holiness showed to myself, my young 
son, and my absent family, reached to the very depths of my 
heart.’ 

After quitting the Vatican, M. Biot expressed to the Abbé 
how grateful he felt for the “adorable goodness” with which the 
Pope had received him, and proceeded to question him respect- 
ing the stranger whom he had introduced to him, and with 
whose manners, erudition, and profound knowledge he had been 
so much charmed. “Though you did not know his name,” 
replied the Abbé, “ did you not recognise the white habit of St 
Dominique? He is the Commissary-General of the Holy Office, 
the person whom you in France eall ‘the Grand Inquisitor’ ” 
“Ah!” cried M. Biot to himself, “I hardly expected to appear 
here in his presence, and to find myself in such close conversa- 
tion with him. I am no longer astonished that he insisted so 
much on the affair of Galileo. He had the advantage of me. 
I could not refuse to converse with him on the subject; but I 
did not go out of my way to choose it.” 

M. Biot returned to his lodgings quite pensive, as he says, and 
meditating on the results of this remarkable rencontre. “ Thus,” 
said he to himself, “after two centuries had elapsed, in the 
same Vatican where Galileo was condemned, we have made a 
pacific revision of his trial; and with what marvellous changes 
both in the men and in their ideas!) On the one hand, one of 
the inheritors of his genius, charged with teaching and profess- 
ing publicly his doctrines, is admitted by a special favour into 
the presence of the Holy Father, who loads him with kindness. 
On the other hand, the Commissary of the Tribunal, resuming 
the consideration of the case with as much equity as intelligence, 
concurs with his disciples in separating from the scientific ques- 
tion all the accessories with which human passions had sur- 
rounded it; so that truth, separated from these fleeting clouds, 
will henceforth shine with a pure lustre which offends neither 
science nor religion.” } 

The extraordinary opinion, that the trial of Galileo, and the 
sentence by which he was condemned and imprisoned for life, 
offended neither science nor religion, might have passed un- 
noticed had it been maintained by some frantic Jesuit, or some 
underling of the Inquisition, who, in defending the infallibility 
of their ‘Church, would sacrifice the highest interests of truth 
and justice ; but when we view it as the ripe judgment of one 
of the most distinguished writers and philosophers of the age,— 


1 The priest with whom M. Biot carried on this remarkable conversation was 
Father Benedetto Maurizio Olivieri, Commissary-General of the Inquisition, 
who passed for a very learned man, and who became General of the Dominican 
Order in 1834, 
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the father too of the French Academy of Sciences, who haa 
published the opposite opinion,—we are equally confounded by 
the boldness of its assertion and the imbecility of its argument. 
The air of the Vatican, and the adorable goodness of the Holy 
Father, had doubtless some influence in effecting this conver- 
sion. A Dominican monk, clad in white raiment, and with 
imposing mien, encounters the biographer of Galileo in the 
Vatican, compliments him on the rectitude and sincerity of his 
article, assures him that Galileo had personally affronted Pope 
Urban VIII. by ridiculing him under the name of Simplicio, 
and dogmatically asserts that these personal wrongs contributed 
powerfully to his fall! The philosopher of the Institute becomes 
the Simplicio of the Vatican ; and without even asking for any 

roof of these assertions, he adopts them implicitly, retracts the 
judgment he had pronounced against the Inquisition, rejoices 
over the reconciliation of religion and science; and in this desir- 
able result, finds “a striking application of the fine maxim of 
Cicero, ‘ Opinionum commenta delet Dies ; Nature judicia con- 
Jirmat.” 

This remarkable conversion of M. Biot took place in March 
1825. A new light had burst upon him on one of the most 
interesting points of scientific history, in which the characters of 
Galileo pol of Pope Urban and his cardinals were seriously 
compromised, and in which the Catholic Church itself was on 
its trial. M. Biot had taken the wrong side in the controversy ; 
but, though the “pure light of truth had dispelled the clouds 
which human passions had raised,” he quietly placed the light 
under a bushel. He neither retracted his errors, nor enabled 
others whom he had misled to retract them. He concealed for 
thirty-three long years that blessed light which reconciled science 
and religion; and in place of shedding it upon his colleagues in 
the Academy of Sciences, who had doubtless taken the part of 
Galileo, he dazzles with it the French Academy,—the branch of 
the Institute which is charged with the language and literature 
of France, and which is honoured with the names of Guizot, 
Thiers, Villemain, Cousin, Remusat, and others, who had never 
taken a deep interest either in the fate of Galileo or the infalli- 
bility of the Church. 

Having thus given publicity to his “Conversation in the 
Vatican,” and rested his conversion on the simple and unsup- 
ported opinion of the Grand Inquisitor, a partisan whom no 
court of justice in Europe would receive as a witness in such a 
cause, he found it necessary to study the proceedings in the 
trial of Galileo, and to obtain some colourable pretext for the 
views he had promulgated. The results of this inquiry he has 
published in four articles in the Journal des Savants, which no 
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Catholic can read with satisfaction, and no Protestant with 
patience. Were we to admit all his facts, and adopt all his 
reasonings, we should strike a blow against the Catholic Church 
which the most daring of Galileo’s. friends never ventured to 
aim. To assert that one of the high priests of science had been 
imprisoned for life—we will not say put to the torture—from the 
personal vindictiveness of Pope Urban VIII., a kind and benevo- 
lent Pontiff ;—that his College of Cardinals, men of high char- 
acter and position, placed their reason and conscience in the 
hands of their Holy Father; and that they did not regard the 
Copernican doctrines as contrary and injurious to Scripture, is 
a calumny against the Church of Rome which no Frotestant 
would dare to circulate, and no Catholic could believe. The 
best and the only apology for the condemnation of Galileo is, 
that in the 16th century astronomical truth was equally unknown 
to the clergy and the laity ;—that the motion of the earth and 
the stability of the sun were doctrines apparently inconsistent 
with Scripture; and that in those days the truths of religion 
were guarded by a sternness of discipline and a severity of 
punishment which have disappeared in more enlightened times. 
Even we Protestants cannot look back to that period of the 
Church’s history without shedding burning tears over the unholy 
zeal of our ancestors. 

A correct account, therefore, of the trial and condemnation of 
Galileo has now become as necessary to the character of Pope 
Urban VIII. as it is to that of Galileo; and we are fortunately 
able, from the new documents recently given to the public, to 
make it one of the most interesting portions of scientific and 
ecclesiastical history. ‘Truth alone is the object at which we 
aim; and though we cannot reconcile Science and Religion by 
the strange process adopted by M. Biot, we hope to satisfy the 
most zealous Catholic that, though apparent antagonists in the 
trial of Galileo, they may embrace each other in the arms of 
Christian charity without sacrificing the good names of a virtu- 
ous Pope and an honest philosopher. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the history of this case, 
that the original documents of the trial have never been given 
to the world. They were carried to Paris in 1812 and 1813, 
along with the treasure conquered from the Roman archives, 
after a list of them had been taken by M. Daunou, who went to 
Paris in 1811 for that purpose. When the treasure was restored 
in 1814, the documents were not to be found ; but the pontifical 
court never ceased to reclaim them. When M. Rossi went on a 
diplomatic mission to Rome in 1845, they were again demanded ; 
and when he promised to search for them in the depot of the 
Foreign Office, and return them if found, he made it an express 
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condition that they should be given to the public, as the Imperial 
Government had even begun ‘to translate them for publication. 
The papers having been “found, the originals of the text of the 
trial were taken to Rome in 1846 by “Rossi, and were imme- 
diately returned to Pope Pius IX., who, during the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, entrusted them to M. Marino Marini, the Keeper 
of the Secret "Archiv es of the Holy See. When tranquillity was 
restored they were again delivered to the Pope, who made them 
a present to the Library of the Vatican ; but, strange to relate— 
and M. Biot has related it without any expression of s surprise, or 
any conjecture respecting its motive—they were after ‘wards re- 
stored to the Secret Archives. Had the promise to print them been 
honestly fulfilled, it was of no consequence w here the originals 
were deposited; but as that promise has been broken, and 
garbled extracts only given to the world, their retention in the 
Library of the Vatican was of high importance. The biographer 
and the historian could have there tested the completeness and 
fidelity of the extracts; but, buried in the tomb of the Secret 
Archives, we can attach to them no other value than what is due 
to the opinions and honesty of M. Marino Marini, What con- 
fidence is to be placed in this functionary of the Pontificate, M. 
diot shall himself tell us. “'The promise made to Rossi has 
been fulfilled, very incompletely indeed, by M. Marini in 1850, 
in a printed dissertation addressed to the Archeological Academy 
of Rome, with the title of Galileo e Inquisizione. <A friend pro- 
cured me this work. It is a pleading in favour of the tribunal 
of the Inquisition, rather than a book of history. We do not 
find in it the entire text of the trial, but only @ small number of 
extracts, which by themselves have alw ays a great value.” The 
importance of the “ textual publication’ of the Process,” as M. 
Biot calls it, is admitted by himself. Such a publication, he 
says, “ would promote the well-understood interests of the ponti- 
fical authority, being the most sure, if not the only means, of re- 
futing the ——— that corporeal torture had been inflicted upon 
Galileo, iti ich we might be induced to believe 
from certain formal expressions contained in the sentence passed 
upon him, and promulgated by the Holy Office.” The extracts, 
he afterwards adds, “ are far from sufficient to throw a complete 
light on the impor tant question of the tortures.” Notwithstand- 
ing this suppressio veri, M. Biot thinks he can supply the defect 
from the series of official letters addressed by the Tuscan ambas- 
sador to his court, from the commencement of Galileo’s trial to 
the day when he ‘returned from it after his condemnation. By 
combining the details in this correspondence with those furnished 
by the work of M. Marini, M. Biot believes that we “can now 
reproduce, in all their truth, and review in our presence, the acts, 
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and the scenes, and the personages in this philosophical drama, 
in which a man of genius, who created other eyes than those 
which Nature has given us, was the first to direct his view into 
the depths of space, and having thus seen revealed the mysteries 
which are there accomplished, is punished for his audacity like 
another Prometheus.” “Such,” he adds, “ is the subject of the 
moral and scientific studies with which we are about to enter- 
tain our readers.” 

In order to form a correct judgment respecting the causes 
which led to the trial and condemnation of Galileo, we must 
turn to that period of his life when he first submitted his opinions 
to the public. The philosophy of Aristotle was then prevalent 
throughout Europe. It was taught in its universities by pro- 
fessors lay and clerical; and every attempt to refute their doctrines 
exposed its author to every variety of persecution. Even in his 
eighteenth year Galileo lad displayed a great antipathy to the 
Aristotelians ; and, in the discharge of his duty as Professor of 
Mathematics at Pisa, he had attacked their mechanical doctrines 
with unnecessary asperity. He had refuted their theory of 
falling bodies by experiments made from the falling tower of 
Pisa; and so strong were the feelings which they had roused 
against him, that he found it convenient to quit that city in 1592, 
and accept of the mathematical chair in the University of Padua. 
Having acquired a high reputation by his writings, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany invited him to return to his former situation 
in Pisa. Galileo accepted the offer; but, before quitting Padua, 
he paid a visit to Venice, where he heard of the discovery of the 
telescope. On his return to Padua he constructed one of these 
instruments, which magnified three times; and soon afterwards 
two larger ones, with magnifying powers, the one of eight and the 
other of thirty times. During the years 1610, 1611, and 1612, he 
applied these instruments to the heavens, and made those great 
discoveries which exposed him to the hostility of the Peripatetic 
philosophers, and subsequently to the persecution of the Catholic 
Church. His discovery of the four satellites of Jupiter, of the ob- 
long figure of Saturn, of the mountains and cavities of the Moon, 
of the round disc of the planets, of the crescent of Venus, of the 
spots and rotation of the Sun, and the speculations to which they 
led, excited the admiration of his friends, and the jealousy of his 
enemies. In 1611 he had exhibited his principal discoveries, in 
the Quirinal gardens at Rome, to princes, cardinals, and pre- 
lates. ‘The solar spots, and the changes which they underwent, 
gave ocular demonstration of the rotation of the Sun, and over- 
turned the Aristotelian dogma of the immutability of the 
heavens. In a letter to Prince Cesi at Rome, written in May 
1612, he describes the phenomena of the changes in the solar 
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spots as a deathblow to the pseudo-philosophy of the Peripatetics, 
and wonders how they will evade it, seeing that the changes are 
munifest to their own eyes. The supporters of the ancient 
puilosophy had no difficulty in finding a reply. They denied 
the accuracy of his observations; and when they found this of no 
avail, they were driven to the last refuge of error, by denouncing 
the motion of the earth and the immobility of the sun as con- 
trary to Scripture, and a heresy against the Catholic faith. 

Thus challenged to the discussion, Galileo wrote letters to 
several of his friends at Rome in 1613, 1614, and 1615, in 
order to prove that the Scriptures were not intended to teach 
us natural science; and he addressed an elaborate dissertation 
to Christina of Lorraine, Grand Duchess of Tuscany, and the 
mother of the reigning Duke, in which he endeavoured to show 
that texts in the Bible ought not to be quoted in questions which 
observation and experience alone can decide. Upwards of a 
year before this, in 1613, he had written a letter to Father 
Castelli, one of his liberal friends, in which he supported the 
Copernican system with a force of argument which alarmed the 
priesthood." The first of these productions seems to have been 
addressed to the mother of Cosmo, in order to give the impress 
of royal authority to the Copernican system ; and in this impos- 
ing form it seems to have excited a warmer interest, as if it had ex- 
pressed the opinion of the Grand Ducal family. This apparently 
high recommendation was sustained by facts and arguments 
which were felt to be irresistible. Galileo states boldly to the 
Grand Duchess that the Scriptures were given to instruct us 
respecting our salvation, and our reasoning faculties for investi- 
gating the phenomena of Nature. He regards Scripture and 
Nature as proceeding from the same Divine Author, and incap- 
able of speaking a different language; and he ridicules the idea 
that astronomers will shut their eyes to the celestial phenomena 
which they discover, or reject those deductions of reason which 
appeal to their faith with all the force of demonstration. These 
views, so just in themselves, he supports with passages from the 
writings of the Fathers; and he quotes the dedication of Coper- 
nicus’s work to Pope Paul III. to prove that the Holy Father him- 
self did not regard the new astronomy as hostile to the sacred 
writings. 

It was in vain to meet such arguments by any other weapon 
than the sword ; and the priesthood had now to determine either 
to yield to the reckless heresy, or crush it by the arm of power. 
Father Lorini, a Dominican monk, had already denounced to 


‘In his first article, p. 400, M. Biot says this letter was printed ; but in a sub- 
sequent one, p. 620, he substitutes for the word imprimeée, the phrase, “ of which 
he took copies.” 
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the Inquisition Galileo’s letter to FatherCastelli. Caccini, another 
priest of the same Order, attacked the Sg pe in a sermon 
preached at Florence, from a text in the Acts, “Ye men of Galilee, 
why stand ye gazing up into heaven?”* He attacked Galileo 
personally ; denounced mathematics “as a diabolical art; and 
declared that mathematicians, as the authors of every heresy, 
should be banished from every Christian land.” Luigi Marafti, 
the General of the Order to which these monks belonged, and 
to whom Galileo had sent a formal complaint against Caccini, 
had the candour to make an apology to the astronomer, and ex- 
pressed the regret with which he found himself implicated in 
“the brutal conduct of thirty or forty thousand monks.” 

Thus countenanced on one hand by sovereign authority, and 
even by some of the dignitaries of the Church, and assailed on 
the other by the great body of the priesthood, Galileo found him- 
self in a position from which he must either advance or recede. 


“The current of his life,” as Sir David Brewster remarks,” “ had 
hitherto flowed in a smooth and unobstructed channel. He had at- 
tained the highest objects of earthly ambition. His discoveries had 
placed him at the head of the great men of the age; he possessed a 
professional income far beyond his wants ; and, what is still dearer to 
a philosopher, he enjoyed the most ample leisure for carrying on and 
completing his discoveries. The opposition which these discoveries 
had encountered was to him more a subject for triumph than for 
sorrow. Ignorance and prejudice were his only enemies ; and if they 
succeeded for a while in harassing him on his march, it was only to 
conduct him to fresh achievements. He who contends for truths 
which he has himself been permitted to discover, may well sustain the 
conflict in which presumption and error are destined to fall. The 
public tribunal may neither be sufficiently pure nor enlightened to de- 
cide upon the issue; but he can appeal to posterity, and reckon upon 
its ‘sure decree.’ 

“ The ardour of Galileo’s mind, the keenness of his temper, his clear 
perception of truth, and his inextinguishable love of it, combined to 
exasperate and prolong the hostility of his enemies. When argument 
failed to enlighten their judgment, and reason to dispel their pre- 
judices, he wielded against them the powerful weapons of ridicule and 
sarcasm; and, in this unrelenting warfare, he seems to have forgotten 
that Providence had withheld from his enemies the intellectual gifts 
which he had so liberally received. He who is allowed to take the start 
of his species, and to penetrate the veil which conceals from common 
minds the mysteries of Nature, must not expect that the world will be 
patiently dragged at the chariot wheels of his philosophy. Mind has 
its inertia as well as matter; and its progress to truth can only be 
ensured by the graduai and patient removal of the difficulties which 
embarrass it, 

1 Acts i. 11. ® Martyrs of Science, p. 45. 
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“The boldness—may we not say the recklessness ?—with which 
Galileo insisted upon making proselytes of his enemies, served but to 
alienate them from the truth. Errors thus assailed speedily entrench 
themselves in general feeling, and become embalmed in the virulence 
of the passions. The various classes of his opponents marshalled them- 
selves for their mutual defence. The Aristotelian professors, the tem- 
porizing Jesuits, the political churchmen, and that timid but respectable 
body who at all times dread innovation, whether it be in legislation 
or in science, entered into an alliance against the philosophical tyrant, 
who threatened them with the penalties of knowledge. 

“The party of Galileo, though weak in number, was not without 
power and influence. He had trained around him a devoted band who 
cherished his doctrines and idolized his genius. His pupils had been 
appointed to several of the principal professorships in Italy. The 
enemies of religion were, on this occasion, united with the Christian 
philosopher ; and there were, even in those days, many princes and 
nobles who had felt the inconvenience of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
who secretly abetted Galileo in his crusade against established errors. 

“ Although these two parties had been loug dreading each other's 
power, and reconnoitring each other’s position, yet we cannot exactly 
determine which of them first hoisted the signal for war. The Chris- 
tian party, particularly its highest dignitaries, were certainly disposed 
to rest on the defensive. Flanked on one side by the logic of the 
schools, and on the other by the popular interpretation of Scripture, 
and backed by the strong arm of the civil power, they were not dis- 
posed to interfere with the prosecution of science, however much they 
may have dreaded its influence. The philosophers, on the contrary, 
united the zeal of innovators with that firmness of purpose which 
truth alone can inspire. Victorious in every contest, they were flushed 
with success, and they panted for a struggle in which they knew they 
must triumph.” 

Such was the state of parties after the two Dominican monks 
had entered the field, the one with the weapon of personal 
scurrility, and the other by a direct appeal to the Inquisition. 
The army of monks, however, described by Maraffi, were not 
satisfied with these measures of defence and attack. Caccini, 
bribed by the Mastership of the Convent of St Mary of Minerva, 
leagued himself with a multitude of monks of all orders, and 
went to Rome to embody the evidence against Galileo, and to 
denounce to the Inquisition the great work of Copernicus, “ On 
the Revolution of the Heavenly Bodies.” Although these 
machinations had been carried on in secret, Galileo's suspicions 
were roused, and he obtained leave from the Grand Duke Cosmo 
to go to Rome in December 1615, in order to frustrate the 
designs of hisenemies. All his attempts, however, proved fruit- 
less. The monks had obtained the ear of the Pope and the 
cardinals; and the Inquisition assembled on the 25th February 
1616, to consider the grave questions which had been formally 
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submitted to their judgment. The Congregation of Prohibited 
Books issued their decree on the 4th March. They declared that 
“the false Pythagoric doctrine of the motion of the earth and 
the immobility of the sun was contrary to the text of Scrip- 
ture.” They ordered the correction in Copernicus’s work of 
certain expressions and passages where this doctrine is main- 
tained, not as a mathematical hypothesis, but as a physical truth ; 
and, among these, a passage in which the earth is called a star. 

They prohibited the pamphlet published by Paul Anthony 
Foscarini, a learned Carmelite monk, in which he illustrates and 
defends the doctrine of the mobility of the earth, and reconciles 
it with the texts in Scripture which had been adduced to over- 
turn it; and the same prohibition was extended to every work in 
which the new doctrine was taught. Although Galileo was 
never named in this decree, his enemies circul: ated the report 

that he had been cited before the Inquisition; that he had 
abjured his opinions; and that the Congregation of the Index 
had condemned him. In refutation of these calumnies, Cardinal 
Bellarmine gave him a certificate, dated 16th March 1616, that 
these imputations were false, and that he had merely intimated to 
him the opinions of the Pope, published by the Congregation of 
the Index, “ that the doctrine attributed to Copernicus, that the 
earth moved round the sun, and that the sun remained im- 
movable in the centre of the world, without moving from east 
to west, is contrary to Scripture, and cannot be professed or de- 
fended.” 

Disappointed and chagrined at the result of this appeal to the 
Inquisition, Galileo did not accommodate himself to the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. Although he had visited 
Pope Paul V. soon after the issuing of the congregational de- 
cree, and was assured by his Holiness that while he occupied 
the papal chair he would not listen to the calumnies of his 
enemies, yet he continued to maintain his opinion in every house 
which he visited, and thus to annoy his ecclesi: istical triends, 
and afford new grounds of persecution to his enemies.' 

This pertinacious obtrusion of his opinions, after they had 
been denounced as heretical and unscriptural by authorities 
which ~ was bound to respect and obey, was no doubt en- 
couraged by the mild proceedings of the court itself, and by 
the continued friendship of persons high in authority. In the 


' The conduct and temper of Galileo at this crisis are well described in a 
letter from Querenghi to Cardinal D'Este, and in another, given fully by Biot, 
from Pietro Guicciardini to Ferdinand IL, Grand Duke of Tuscany, whose 
ambassador he was at the Court of Rome. Galileo’s own vexations and dis- 
appointments will be found in a series of letters addressed to his intimate 
friend Curzio Picchena, secretary to the Grand Duke, and published in the 
last edition of Galileo’s Works. 
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decree which so much offended him, neither his name nor his 
writings were mentioned. He was simply informed of the de- 
cision of the Congregation, and that in the most respectful 
manner, by his friend Cardinal Bellarmine." The Grand Duke 
of Tuscany and his minister still remained attached to their great 
astronomer ; and among the cardinals themselves he had a staunch 
friend in the person of Cardinal Orsino, to whom he had been 
introduced by the Grand Duke, and who took such a warm part 
in his favour as to ruffle the temper of the Pope himself.’ 

In this account of the proceedings of the Congregation, and of 
the decree which they issued, we have followed M. Biot, because 
it is possible that the decree itself may have been given by M. 
Marini, or in some other work which we cannot procure. If it 
has been published, we have no doubt that M. Biot has given a 
correct account of its contents ; but it is remarkable that a totally 
different account of the proceedings and of the decree has been 
given by Sir David Brewster in his Life of Galileo.® 


“ Galileo was lodged,” he says, “in the palace of the Grand Duke’s 
ambassador, and kept up a constant correspondence with the family 
of his patron at Florence; but in the midst of this external splendour 
he was summoned before the Inquisition to answer for the heretical 
doctrine which he had published. He was charged with maintaining 
the motion of the earth and the stability of the sun,—with teaching 
this doctrine to his pupils,;—with corresponding on the subject with 
several German mathematicians,—and with having published it, and 
attempted to reconcile it to Scripture, in his letters to Mark Velser in 
1612. The Inquisition assembled to consider these charges on the 
25th of February 1615; and it was decreed that Galileo should be 
enjoined by Cardinal Bellarmine to renounce the obnoxious doctrines, 
and to pledge himself that he would neither teach, defend, nor pub- 
lish them in future. In the event of his refusing to acquiesce in this 
sentence, it was decreed that he should be thrown into prison. Galileo 
did not hesitate to yield to this injunction. On the following day, the 
26th of February, he appeared before Cardinal Bellarmine, to renounce 
his heretical opinions; and having declared that he abandoned the 


' This is the account given by Biot :—“ Galilée ne fut pas nommé . . . on lui 
a seulement annoncé la Declaration faite par le Pape, et publiée par la Con- 
gregation de l’Index.” 

2 “Par suite de quoi (the Grand Duke’s letter) mereredi dernier dans le con- 
sistoire, ce Cardinal, ayant parlé au Pape en faveur de Galilée, je ne sai si avec 
assez d’a propos et de prudence, le Pape lui a dit que Galilée ferait bien d’aban- 
donner cette opinion. Sur quoi Orsino ayant repondu quelque chose trop pres- 
sant, le Pape coupa court a ses representations, en lui declarant avoir renvoyé 
cette affaire aux cardinaux du Sainte Office. Orsino partit, le Pape fit apeller le 
Cardinal Bellarmine, et apres avoir discouru avec lui, tous deux s’accorderent 
a conclure que cette opinion de Galilée est fausse et heretique. J’apprends 
qw avant hier ils ont assemblés a ce sujet une congregation des Cardinaux pour 
la declarer telle.”— Letter of Guicciardini to the Grand Duke, quoted by Biot, 
p- 402. 

3 Martyrs of Science, p. 51, 52. 
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doctrine of the earth’s motion, and would neither defend nor teach it, 
in his conversation or in his writings, he was dismissed from the court.” 


Sir David Brewster does not mention the authority upon 
which he has made this statement, so opposite to that given by 
M. Biot, but we find that it is almost a translation of the intro- 
ductory portion of the sentence of condemnation and imprison- 
ment passed upon Galileo in 1633; and therefore, unless we 
suppose, which we cannot do, that the Pope and the Cardinals 
have knowingly given a false account of their own decree of 
1615, for the purpose of aggravating the conduct of Galileo, and 
justifying the severity of his sentence, we must hold the state- 
ment of M. Biot to be wholly erroneous. And this is the more 
remarkable, as he has himself published, in his fourth article’ 
on the subject, the original text of the Trial of 1633, in which 
the following correct account is given of the proceedings and 
decree of 1615 :— 


“Since you, Galileo, the son of Vincent Galileo, a Florentine, and 
70 years of age, was denounced in this Holy Office, because you hold 
as true the false doctrine maintained by many, namely, that the sun 
was in the centre of the world and immoveable, and that the earth 
moved even with a diarnal motion ;—that you had certain disciples 
to whom you taught the same doctrine ;—that you kept up a corres- 
pondence with several German mathematicians ;—that you published 
certain letters entitled, On the Solar Spots (his letters to Mark 
Velser in May and December 1612?), in which you explained the same 
doctrine as true ;—that you replied to certain objections against you, 
taken from Sacred Scripture, by glossing the same Scripture according 
to your own interpretation of it,” etc, 


After announcing in the most formal manner the two great 
Catholic dogmas to be adopted by all qualified theologians, the 
document thus proceeds :— 


“ But when it pleased us, in the meantime to proceed kindly against 
you, it was decreed in the Holy Congregation, held in the presence of 
D. N. (Domino Nostro), on the 25th February 1616, that Cardinal 
Bellarmine should enjoin you to retract altogether the foresaid false 
doctrine, and that, in,the event of your refusing, the Commissary of the 
Holy Office should order you to abandon the said doctrine, and that 
you should neither teach it to others, nor defend it, nor treat of it ; 
and that if you did not acquiesce in this command, you should be 
thrown into prison ; and in execution of this decree, on the following 
day, in the above-mentioned place, in the presence of Cardinal 
Bellarmine, you were kindly admonished by him, and commanded by 
the Commissary of the Holy Office. before a notary and witnesses, that 


1 Journ. des Savants, p. 616. ? See Martyrs of Science, p. 39, 40. 
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you would wholly abandon the said false opinion, and that in future 
you would not be allowed to defend it, or in any way teach it, either 
orally or in your writings ;—and when you promised obedience you 
were discharged.” 


Here, then, we have what we must regard as the true account 
of the proceedings and decree of 1615, as signed by the seven 
Cardinals in 1633, and to a certain extent confirmed by Galileo 
himself in the abjuration which accompanies the decree of that 
year. The decree of 1615 exhibits the admitted policy of the 
Court of Rome—the denunciation as false and heretical of great 
astronomical truths, and the punishment by imprisonment of the 
philosopher who should dare to teach or in any way maintain 
them. The policy of 1615, enjoined by Pope Paul III., was 
carried out in 1633 in all its integrity and sternness by Pope 
Urban VIII., as it would have been by any other Pope; and 
to maintain, as M. Biot has done, that the condemnation of 
astronomical truth, and the punishment of Galileo in 1633, was 
owing solely to the personal insults which the astronomer had 
offered to the Holy Father, is one of the most extraordinary 
paralogisms that is to be found in the history of science. Admit- 
ting for the present, which is not true, and what we shall presently 
show is not true, that Galileo did insult the Pope, and that the 
Pope was actuated by a spirit of revenge, it is as clear as noon- 
day that Pope Urban VIII. could not be impelled by any per- 
sonal affront to sanction the decree of 1633. He was bound to 
follow the policy of his predecessors. The Inquisition had laid 
down the law, and, unjust as it was, he was bound to follow it. 
Galileo was warned before all Christendom, that if he in any way 
maintained his opinions, he would be thrown into prison; and 
seeing that he did maintain his opinions, he could expect no 
other result than the fulfilment of a threat sanctioned by the 
highest authorities both in Church and State. The law was pro- 
mulgated with all the solemnity of a Christian court, and Pope 
Urban VIII. would have exposed himself to the contempt of his 
Church, and the ridicule of the friends of Galileo—the band of 
sceptics that hounded him on to his ruin. 

But we go much further. The decree of 1633 inflicted no 
greater punishment than was threatened in the decree of 1615, 
and we do not scruple to ascribe this lenity to the affection which 
Urban is known to have entertained for Galileo. The threat 
of imprisonment was directed against the simple teaching of the 
heretical truths ; but Galileo did much more. He broke a solemn 
promise, made before witnesses, that he would not in any way 
teach them; and he taught them in every possible way, and 
under circumstances which, as we shall presently see, greatly 
exaggerated the offence, and involved his friends in the same 
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condemnation. We must exonerate, therefore, Pope Urban 
VIII. from the heavy crime with which M. Biot has accused 
him, of having been influenced by the most unchristian of all 
motives in procuring the condemnation and imprisonment of his 
friend. At this stage of our history, consequently, we may 
assert that M. Biot has signally failed in giving even a show of 
sand to the strange thesis which he learned in the Vatican. 
here is not one fact to support it, excepting his incorrect 
account of the proceedings and decree of 1615, which, had it been 
given by any other person than M. Biot, we should have regarded 
as a weak invention of the enemies both of Urban and Galileo. 

During the rest of the Pontificate of Paul V., and that of his 
successor Gregory XV., a period of eight years, Galileo con- 
tinued to carry on his studies, unmolested by the Church, because 
restrained by its decision from obtruding his opinions on the 
public. His health had given way in 1618, that interesting year 
in which three comets visited our system; and though he was not 
able to observe them with his telescope, he yet contrived to in- 
volve himself in the controversies to which they gave rise. In 
1623 he published his celebrated work, entitled // Saagiatore, or 
The Assayer, in reply to The Astronomical and Philosophical 
Balance, a book in which a learned Jesuit, Oratio Grassi, under 
the name of Lotario Sarsi, attacked Guiducci’s Discourse on 
Comets, which was supposed to be written by Galileo, in which 
the author maintained the erroneous doctrine, that comets are 
nothing more than meteoric bodies, like halos and rainbows. 

In the same year, 1623, Cardinal Maffeo Barberini, the parti-* 
cular friend of Galileo, succeeded to the Pontificate under the 
name of Urban VIII. This event was hailed by Galileo and 
his friends as favourable to the advancement of science, and 
Galileo himself regarded it with joy, and even exultation. Maffeo 
was one of the few Cardinals who had opposed the inquisitorial 
decree of 1615. He had shown to Galileo the warmest affection. 
He had received him at his table, and, on the 28th August 1620, 
had even addressed to him a flattering letter, accompanied with 
a set of verses in honour of his astronomical discoveries.’ The 


1 Two stanzas of this poem have been given by Biot from Venturi’s J/emorie 
e Lettere credite de Galileo Galilei, Vol. ii., pp. 81 and 89 :— 
Non semper extra quod radiat Jabar 
Splendescit intra ; respicimus nigras 
In sole (quis credat ?) detectas 
Arte tua Galilei labes. 


Seu Scorpii cor, sive canis facem 
Miratur alter, vel Jovis asseclas, 
Patrisve Saturni repertos 
Docte tuo Galilxe vitro. 
Nuper autem dilectus filius Galileus, ethereas plagas ingressus, ignota sidera 
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friends of Galileo, too, as well as himself, shared in the esteem 
and affection of the Cardinal. He was on intimate terms with 
Prince Cesi, the founder of the Lynczan Academy, and had been 
connected with that celebrated and liberal body. It was, there- 
fore, of vast importance to secure to Galileo the patronage of the 
new Pope; and seeing that Paul II. had a century before 
patronised Copernicus, and accepted of the dedication of his great 
work, it was not unreasonable to expect, in a more enlightened 
age, that another Pontiff might display the same love of science. 

Although Galileo had not been able for some years to travel, 
excepting in a litter, yet he was urged by Prince Cesi and his 
other friends to repair to Rome to congratulate the Pope on his 
elevation to the throne. Galileo accordingly set out upon his 
journey, and, after visiting Prince Cesi at Acqua Sparta, he 
arrived in Rome in the spring of 1624. The reception he ex- 
perienced from the Pope was of the most flattering description. 
In a letter, dated June 8, 1624, he tells his friend that Urban 
received him with every mark of kindness. “I have had six 
audiences,” he says, “ with the Pope, in each of which I have 
had long discussions with him. ite has presented me with a 
fine painting, two medals, one of silver, and the other of gold, 
with a large quantity of Agnus Dei.” These discussions, no doubt, 
related to the denunciation of the Copernican system, and Galileo’s 
— to teach it; but he soon perceived that the Court of 

ome was not disposed to reconsider its decision, and that men 
of moderate views were of opinion that the facts of astronomy 
ought not to be placed even in apparent opposition to the ex- 
pressions of Scripture. “ With regard to deciding,” he adds, 
‘on what side the truth lies, Father Mostro (le Pere Prodige, 
Father Riccardi, so called, from his prodigious eloquence, about 
whom we shall hear farther) adheres neither to the Copernican 
nor the Ptolemaic system, but satisfies himself with a system of 
his own, which is a very convenient one. It is, that angels, who 
trouble nobody, move the stars as they like, and that we have 
nothing further to see in them.” 

In addition to this generous reception, the Pope promised 
Galileo a pension for his son Vincenzo; and in order to promote 
his interests in Tuscany, he wrote a letter to Ferdinand, the new 
Grand Duke, recommending him to his special patronage. “ For 
we find in him,” he says, “ not only literary distinction, but the 
love of piety ; and he is strong in those qualities by which Pon- 
tifical good-will is easily obtained... . . . We have lovingly em- 


illuminavit, et planetarum penetralia reclusit. Quare dum beneficum Jovis 
astrum micabat in ceelo quatuor novis asseclis comitatum, comitem xvi sui 
laudem Galilei trahet. Nos tamen tantum virum, cujus fama in celo lucet, et 
erras peragrat, jamdiu paterna charitate complectimur. 
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braced him, nor can we suffer him to return to the country 
whither your liberality recalls him, without an ample provision 
of Pontifical love. And that you may know how dear he is to 
us, we have willed to give him this honourable testimonial of 
piety and virtue. And we further signify, that every benefit 
which you shall confer upon him, imitating or even surpassing 
your father’s liberality, will conduce to our gratification.” 

To these acts of kindness the Pope added others no less grati- 
fying to Galileo. A few years after his visit to Rome, he received 
from his Holiness a pension of an hundred crowns; and, what 
was peculiarly acceptable to Galileo and his friends, the Abbé 
Castelli, to whom he had addressed the letter that was pronounced 
heretical by the Inquisition, was appointed mathematician to 
the Pope. 

Thus generously treated by Urban, Galileo might have spent 
the rest of his days in the calm pursuit of science, in the en- 
joyment of his high reputation, and in the free communication of 
his discoveries to the world. He was prohibited only from 
teaching a doctrine which he had already amply taught. His 
views were committed to imperishable records, and there was no 
risk that the true system of the universe would be superseded by 
an astronomy that was false. He might have allowed the priest 
to denounce what was true, as long as he could not establish 
what was erroneous. Galileo, however, did not thus reason. 


“ Although,” as Sir David Brewster remarks,’ “he made a narrow 
escape from the grasp of the Inquisition, he was never sufficiently 
sensible of the lenity which he experienced. When he left Rome in 
1616, under the solemn pledge of never teaching the obnoxious doctrine, 
it was with an hostility against the Church, suppressed but deeply 
cherished ; and his resolution to propagate the heresy seems to have 
been coeval with the vow by which he renounced it. In the year 
1618, when he communicated his theory of the tides to the Archduke 
Leopold, he alludes in the most sarcastic manner to the conduct of 
the Church. The same hostile tone more or less pervaded all his 
writings, and, while he laboured to sharpen the edge of his satire, he 
endeavoured to guard himself against its effects by an affectation of 
the humblest deference to the decisions of theology. Had Galileo 
stood alone, his devotion to science might have withdrawn him from 
so hopeless a contest ; but he was spurred on by the violence of a 
party. The Lyncean Academy never scrupled to summon him from 
his researches. They placed him in the forlorn hope of their combat, 
and he at last fell a victim to the rashness of his adventure. 

‘“‘ But, whatever allowance we may make for the ardour of Galileo’s 
temper, and the peculiarity of his position, and however we may 
justify and even applaud his past conduct, his visit to Urban VIII. 
in 1620 placed him in a new relation to the Church, which demanded, 


? Martyrs of Science, p. 62. 
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on his part, a new and corresponding demeanour. The noble and 
generous reception which he met with from Urban, and the liberal 
declaration of Cardinal Hohinzollern on the subject of the Copernican 
system, should have been regarded as expressions of regret for the 
past, and offers of conciliation for the future. Thus honoured by the 
head of the Church, and befriended by its dignitaries, Galileo must 
have felt himself secure against the indignities of its lesser functionaries, 
and in the possession of the fullest license to prosecute his researches 
and publish his discoveries, provided he avoided that dogma of the 
Church, which even in the present day it has not ventured to revoke.* 
But Galileo was bound to the Roman hierarehy by even stronger ties. 
His son and himself were pensioners of the Church, and, having 
accepted of its alms, they owed to it at least a decent and respectful 
allegiance. The pension thus given by Urban was not a remuneration 
which sovereigns sometimes award to the services of their sabjects. 
Galileo was a foreigner at Rome. The Sovereign of the Papal States 
owed him no obligation, and hence we must regard the pension of 
Galileo as a donation from the Roman Pontiff to science itself, and as 
a declaration to the Christian world, that religion was not jealous of 
philosophy, and that the Church of Rome was willing to respect and 
foster even the genius of its enemies.” 


Notwithstanding these acts of kindness on the one hand, and 
on the other the obvious danger of exposing himself to the 
terrible power of the Inquisition, he resolved to publish a work 
in order to demonstrate the truths of the Copernican system ; 
but in place of doing this openly and boldly, he discussed the 
subject in a dialogue between three speakers, in the hope of 
thus eluding the vigilance of the Church. The work was com- 
pleted in 1630, with the title of “ The System of the World of 
Galileo Galilei, etc., etc., in which, in four dialogues concerning 
the two principal systems of the world—the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican—he discusses indeterminately and firmly the argu- 
ment on both sides.” It is dedicated to his patron, Ferdinand, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and is prefaced by an “ Address to the 
Prudent Reader,” which is itself anything but prudent. He 
refers to the decree of the Inquisition in the most insulting and 
ironical language. By insinuations ascribed to others, he at- 
tributes the decree to ignorance and to passion; and he pre- 
tends to demonstrate the Copernican system purely as a mathe- 
matical hypothesis, and not as an opinion absolutely more sound 
than that of Ptolemy. Of the three persons by whom the dia- 
logue is carried on, Salviati is the true philosopher, and principal 
speaker in the dialogue. Sagredo, the name of another friend 
of the author, proposes doubts, suggests difficulties, and enlivens 
with his wit the gravity of the dialogue. Simplicio, a staunch 


' Though this dogma was never really revoked, yet, about a century later, 
Benedict XIV. erased it from the Registers of the Congregation of the Index. 
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Peripatetic, and follower of Ptolemy, modestly pleads the cause 
of the Ptolemaic system, but is baffled on every point by the 
philosophy and wit of his friends. 

When this remarkable work was finished, Galileo experi- 
enced much difficulty in obtaining a license to print it. For. 
tunately, however, for its author, the Master of the Sacred 
Palace, Father Nicolo Riccardi, a Dominican, and censor of 
new publications, had been his pupil. Galileo, therefore, ap- 
plied to him for the requisite license ; but learning that attempts 
had been made to frustrate his wishes, he set off for Rome, and 
submitted his manuscript to the scrutiny of the censor, who was, 
from many causes, anxious to oblige him. Riccardi suggested 
several alterations, and returned the manuscript with a written 
approbation to print it, provided the alterations were made. The 
imprimatur thus obtained being good only for Rome, Galileo in- 
tended to have had it printed there, under the care of Prince 
Cesi. The death, however, of this eminent individual in August 
1630, prevented this from being done, and compelled Galileo to 
have it printed at Florence. On applying to Riccardi for 
permission, he demanded another sight of the manuscript, and 
after inspecting the beginning and end of it, he authorized it to 
be printed wherever Galileo chose, on the condition that it bore 
the license of the Inquisitor-General of Florence, and some 
others, With these licenses, the work was published at Florence 
in the first week of January 1633. Copies of it were imme- 
diately presented to the Grand Duke, and various persons at 
Florence, and to the author’s distinguished friends both in Italy 
and elsewhere. From mathematicians and astronomers it re- 
ceived the highest praise; but at Rome, to which thirty copies 
had been sent, it raised an ecclesiastical hurricane which nothing 
could assuage. The Inquisition prohibited the circulation of 
the copies; and it was generally believed that the sale of the 
work would be prohibited, and its author punished. Alarmed 
at this unexpected storm, Galileo implored the protection of 
Ferdinand, who, through his secretary, Cioli, and Niccolini, the 
Tuscan ambassador at Rome, exerted himself in favour of his 
mathematician. The letters which passed on this occasion from 
Rome to Florence, thirty-four in number,’ contain the private 
history of this remarkable negotiation, and it is from them chiefly 
that M. Biot finds arguments in favour of his speculation. 

On the 27th August 1632, Niccolini seed to Cardinal 
Barberino, the Pope’s nephew, for permission to publish the 
Dialogues, as they hed been already printed with the approba- 
tion of the authorities; but the only answer was, that he would 


' These letters occupy the appendix to the ninth volume of the works of 
Galileo, already referred to. 
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communicate the request to the Holy Father. On the 5th 
September the Pope entered during the conference. “ He was,” 
says Niccolini, “in a great rage, and said to me in an off-hana 
manner, ‘Your Galileo has again entered where he ought not, 
into questions the most grave and perilous that can be raised in 
these days.” After complaining that he had been deceived by 
Galileo and Ciampoli, in obtaining the imprimatur of the autho- 
rities, Niccolini asked for permission to Galileo to justify himself 
before the Holy Office. The Pope replied that the Holy Office 
in these matters only censured, and demanded a retractation. Nic- 
colini answered that it would be proper to acquaint Galileo with 
the difficulties in the way, and to mention the points that dis- 
pleased the Holy Office. “The Holy Office,” replied the Pope 
violently, “I have already told you, never proceeds in this man- 
ner, and never gives advice. It is not its practice, and, besides, 
Galileo knows very well in what these difficulties consist, if he 
wishes to know them; because we have often discussed them with 
him, and he has learned them from our own mouth.” In con- 
tinuing the discussion, the Pope is led to say, “that he had 
treated Galileo better than Galileo treated him;” and after 
another interview, Niccolini says that the Pope “ obstinately de- 
clares that the affair is without remedy, especially when he is 
contradicted or threatened, in which case he is carried away to 
say hard things, without respect for anybody.” 

That the Pope showed much violence during the interview 
cannot be denied; but it is sufficiently accounted for by the 
cruel necessity which Galileo had now laid upon him, to punish 
one who had been his friend, and thus to appear to the world as 
the enemy of astronomical truth. There is no proof whatever, 
that the resolution to bring the matter before the Inquisition 
was prompted by any vindictive feeling, and that Galileo had 
given him any other grounds of offence than one not easily for- 
gotten, and another not easily forgiven,—that he had become in- 
‘sensible of his obligation to him, and had broken the solemn pledge 
which he had made to the Commissary of the Holy Office. 

In order to convict the Pope of being influenced by personal 
feelings, M. Biot proceeds to investigate the charge against 
Galileo, and one which no friend of the philosopher could have 
rashly made,—that in the person of Simplicio he had ridiculed 
and refuted the very arguments in favour of the Ptolemaic 
system, which Urban had used in their private discussion of the 
subject. “ Strictly speaking,” says Biot, “the reproduction of 
these might have been interpreted and excused as necessary 
to the subject ; but Galileo had the misfortune, or the malice, 
to attach to it a trait which too clearly revealed its origin. We 
find at the end of the fourth day of the Dialogues, in the last 
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argument used against the speukers, to dispense with accepting 
their conclusions as true, though they might seem to him probable, 
the following remarks :—‘ This argument, after which we may 
take matters quietly, I learned, said Simplicio, from a person 
very learned and very eminent. It is, that God, in His omni- 
potence and infinite wisdom, may confer on the element of 
water the motion of the tides which you see, in an infinite 
number of ways incomprehensible to our intelligence, as you 
will no doubt grant. And, this being the case, I immediately 
conclude from it, that it would be the height of audacity in any 
one to limit and restrict the Divine power and wisdom to any 
particular fantasy of his own invention. The person very 
learned and very eminent,” continues Biot, “from whom the 
good Simplicio says that he learned this decisive argument, 
could not be much flattered by the citation. Though Galileo 
was naturally averse to connect the Pope with the personage 
of Simplicio, yet the striking evidence of its application is con- 
firmed by his contemporaries, who were in a position to know 
the events of their day ; and we shall presently find the manifest 
proof of this too direct allusion.” 

After Niccolini had attempted in vain to soothe the Pope and 
the Cardinals, the Inquisitor of Florence, on the 30th September 
1633, cited Galileo, in the presence of witnesses, to repair im- 
mediately to Rome, and present himself to the Commissary of 
the Holy Office. Terrified by this summary command, Galileo 
used every means he could devise to have the journey delayed. 
He pleaded his threescore and ten years, and his ill health. 
He produced, too, a medical certificate ; but all his efforts were 
in vain, and it was only through the affectionate importunities 
of Niccolini that some delay was conceded to him. 


‘*T have represented,” says Niccolini, “his age of seventy years, his 
ill health, the danger to his life of quitting his small chamber, and the 
painful quarantine he must perform (on account of the plague at 
Florence); but as these personages (the Cardinals) listen and give 
no answer (having their tongue tied by the Holy Office), I have dis- 
cussed the matter this morning with the Pope, and, after having 
assured him that Galileo was ready to obey, and do everything that he 
was commanded, I explained to him, at great, length, all the circum- 
stances of the case, in order to excite his compassion for this poor 
old man, for whom I entertain so much affection and respect. I 
asked his Holiness if he had seen the suppliant letter which he had 
addressed to his nephew, the Cardinal Barberino. He told me he 
had read it, but that he could not dispense with his coming to Rome. 
I replied that, considering his age, his Holiness would run the risk 
of not trying him either at Rome or Florence; because that, after 
suffering so much fatigue and anguish of mind, I believe I might 
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assure him that he would die on the road. ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘let 
him come slowly, pian piano, in a litter, and quite at his ease. But it 
is absolutely necessary that he be examined in person, and may God 
forgive him for having got into such difficulties, after I, when Car- 
dinal, had on a former occasion extricated him.’ ” 

After new attempts to mollify the Papal authorities, Niccolini, 
on the 4th December, informs the Tuscan Court that Galileo 
must decide upon coming to Rome, and remain in quarantine in 
some part of the territory of Sienna at least twenty days; be- 
cause this ready obedience will be of great use to him. As the 
Congregation of the Holy Office were proceeding with much 
secrecy, and threatening with the severest censures every person 
that opened his mouth, Niccolini could not say where Galileo was 
to reside, but he must in the first instance come to him. Galileo 
having still remained at Arcetri, Niccolini wrote again on the 
26th December and again on the 15th January 1633, to hasten 
his departure, lest the Inquisition should take some step against 
him of extreme violence. With this summary invitation Galileo 
instantly complied, and on the 13th February 1633 he arrived 
at the house of the ambassador. On the following day he was 
eee to the Assessor, and to the Father Commissary of the 

oly Office; and Cardinal Barberino granted the request of Nic- 
colini, that Galileo should remain in his house, without quitting it 
or seeing any of his friends. Monsignore Serristori, one of the 
counsel of the Inquisition, visited him twice, in order, probably, 
to ascertain what would be the line of his defence, and in what 
way they ought to proceed against him. Under these circum- 
stances, Niccolini recommended entire obedience and submission, 
as the only way of subduing the irritation of the person who was 
so violently excited, and who treated the offence as if it were his 
own concern. 

In replying to Niccolini’s letter of the 27th February, announc- 
ing the arrival of Galileo, and his entire submission to the eccle- 
siastical authorities, the Pope remarks, “that (out of respect to 
the Grand Duke) he has treated Galileo with unusual gentle- 
ness and clemency, in permitting him to remain at the embassy 
instead of transferring him to the Inquisition, as an exemption 
was not granted even to princes, one of whom, of the house of 
Gonzaga, was brought to Rome by a guard of the Inquisition, 
and taken to the Chateau, where he was long detained, till his 
trial was over.” 

On the 13th March Niccolini visited the Pope, under the 
o of thanking him for his kindness, but in reality to 
1asten the trial of Galileo. The Pope repeated his former de- 
claration, that he could not do less than examine him at the In- 
quisition, and begged “that God would forgive him (Galileo) 
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for entering upon a subject where new doctrine and Holy Scrip- 
ture were concerned, as it was always better to follow the com- 
mon doctrine. May God also aid Ciampoli for those new opi- 
nions ; because he has a taste for them, and shows an inclination 
for the new philosophy. Signor Galileo has been my friend. 
We have several times conversed familiarly together, and ate at 
the same table. Iam sorry to give him pain; but it is a matter of 
faith and religion.” Niccolini cheers that Galileo would give 
every satisfaction, with the respect which was due to the Holy 
Office. “To what!” replied Giien. “ He will be examined 
at his time. But there is an argument which he and his ad- 
herents have never been able to answer. It is, that God is 
omnipotent ; and if He is omnipotent, why should we impose 
upon Him necessities ?” 

“ Now,” says M. Biot, “ this is precisely the peremptory and 
irrefutable argument which the Simplicio of the Dialogues pre- 
tends to have learnt from avery learned and very eminent person, 
which could be no other than Urban VIII.” Niccolini, without 
identifying these two personages, tried to excuse Galileo ; upon 
which the Pope, getting warm, replied, “ We must not impose 
necessities upon God.” Seeing that he was irritated, Niccolini 
solicited his permission that Galileo should not leave the em- 
bassy. To which the Pope made answer, that he would make 
them assign him certain special apartments, which were the best 
and the most commodious in the Holy Office. 

When the Grand Duke had learnt the names of ten of the 
Cardinals who were to try Galileo, he wrote to each of them and 
recommended Galileo to their indulgence ; but the answers which 
he received were, as might have been expected, vague and un- 
satisfactory. The day of the trial at last approached, and, in 
= of Niccolini’s intercession, it was resolved that Galileo 
should remain in the apartments assigned to him till the conclu- 
sion of his trial, but that he should have a servant to attend him, 
and every necessary convenience. 

On the morning of the 12th April, Galileo was taken to the 
Commissary of the Holy Office, by whom he was received in the 
kindest manner. It had always been the practice to place the 
accused, whether bishops, prelates, or titled persons, in the Cha- 
teau, or in the Palace of the Inquisition, and to keep them locked 
up with the greatest rigour ; but Galileo was permitted to have 
three apartments in the house of the Fiscal. His servant was 
ional to sleep in the palace ; he had full liberty to walk within 
its precincts, and his food was carried to him from the house of 
the ambassador. At this time Galileo enjoyed good health, but 
on the 23d of April he was attacked with severe pains in his 
thigh, and was confined to bed, when he was visited both by 
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the Fiscal and Commissary of the Holy Office, who encouraged 
him to be of good cheer, and promised to liberate him as soon as 
he was able to quit his bed. He was accordingly sent back to 
the embassy on the 30th April, in better health than before. 
From these details M. Biot justly concludes, that during his first 
detention, which lasted nineteen days, from the 12th to the 30th 
April 1633, he could not have been put to the torture. 

In consequence of these delays, Andrea Cioli, the admini- 
strator of the Grand Duke’s finances, reminds Niccolini that 
when he authorized him to receive Galileo at the embassy, he 
had mentioned a month as the limit of the term, as also that 
his expenses should be paid by himself. To this Niccolini 
replied, that he could not speak on such a subject to Galileo 
while he was his guest, and that he would rather keep him at his 
own charge. “ His expenses, and that of his servant,” he adds, 
“do not exceed fourteen or fifteen crowns a month; and even if 
he should remain six months, the whole sum would not exceed 
ninety or a hundred crowns.” 

During the second period of Galileo’s residence in the palace 
of the ambassador, where he remained in a state of exile seven 
weeks, from the lst May to the 20th June 1633, Niccolini treated 
him with his usual kindness. On the 21st of May, at an inter- 
view with Urban and his nephew, it was intimated to Niccolini 
that Galileo’s Dialogues would be prohibited, and himself con- 
demned to some salutary penitence for having disobeyed the 
prohibition to teach the mobility of the earth.? At another 
interview with the Pope, his Holiness assured Niccolini that, out 
of love for the accused, he had granted all possible facilities to 
Galileo—that he could not do less than prohibit his doctrine, as 
it was erroneous and contrary to Scripture, which was dictated 
ore Dei; that, according to the usual practice, he must remain 
in prison for some time, on account of having contravened the 
orders given him in 1616. But he added, When the sentence is 

ublished, I will revisit you, and we will examine together what 
will be the least afflicting to him, because he cannot be dis- 
charged without some demonstration relative to his person. 


1 The idea that Galileo was put to the torture in his examination by the 
Inquisitors, was founded on the expression Esame rigorosa, or Rigorous examina- 
tion, which is employed in the sentence published by Riccioli. In his History of 
the Council of Trent, Pallavicini, who was a cardinal, and considered a great 
writer, uses the phrase Ksame rigorosa to express examination under torture. 
Libri, and other Italians, have adopted this meaning; but Lord Brougham con- 
siders the supposition as completely disproved by Galileo’s own account of the 
lenity with which he was treated. See Lord Brougham’s Analytical View of 
the Principia, Tiraboschi, Lett. Ital.,Tom. VIII., Lib. 2, p.1107; and Brewster’s 
Martyrs of Science, 4th Edit., pp. 75, 76. 

? As Galileo suffered from want of exercise, Niccolini was permitted to send 
him in a close carriage into the gardens of the Villa Medici to enjoy a solitary 
promenade. 
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Upon Niccolini continuing to intercede for his friend, the Pope 
said that he could not do less than banish him for a while to 
some convent, because the Congregation was unanimous in 
imposing upon him a penitence. 

On the 20th June, two days after this interview, Galileo was 
cited to the Holy Office; and he went there on the 21st, where 
he was kept till the following day, when he was taken to the 
Church of Minerva in a penitential dress, and in presence of the 
cardinals and prelates of the Congregation, his sentence was read 
to him, and he was compelled to make a solemn abjuration of 
those great truths which he had demonstrated and believed.! 

The sentence and the abjuration of Galileo were immediately 
published, and have been the subject of severe comment in 
almost all the Lives of the Philosopher. They were ordered to 
be read publicly at several universities. At Florence they were 
read in the Church of Sta. Croce, to which the friends of Galileo 
were summoned to witness the degradation of their master. The 
Inquisitor of Florence, who had licensed the printing of the 
Dialogues, was reprimanded for his conduct; and Riccardi, the 
Master of the Sacred Palace, and Ciampoli, the secretary to the 
Pope, were both dismissed from their situations. 

The sentence upon Galileo was no sooner passed, than the 
Pope commuted the imprisonment into a detention in the Villa 
Medici, the garden of the Trinita del Monte. Niccolini took 
him there on the evening of the 24th June, and, after a few 
days’ residence in that charming spot, the Pope gave him leave 
to reside in the palace of Ascanio Piccolomini, Archbishop of 
Sienna, whose friendship he had long enjoyed. He accordingly 
quitted Rome on the 6th July 1633, in excellent health; and he 
wrote to Niccolini from Viterbo, that he had been able to walk 
four miles on foot without any inconvenience. After remaining 
five months with the archbishop, he obtained leave to go to his 
own house at Arcetri, near Florence, where he arrived about the 
middle of December 1633, and where he remained, in limited 
confinement, till his death, which took place on the 8th January 
1642, in the 78th year of his age. 

Before we return to the discussion of Biot’s theory of Galileo’s 
trial, to which we have already adverted, we must give our 
readers some account of the examination itself—one of the most 
interesting though painful portions of history. It forms the 
subject of Biot’s fourth article, and we regret that no other 

1 It has been said, but not upon any authority, that after Galileo had abjured 
on his knees the doctrine of the earth’s motion, he said in a whisper to one of 
his friends, E pur si muove, “It does move though.” We are glad to find that 
M. Biot discredits this story, as Lord Brougham and Sir David Brewster had 


previously done. What friend could he have among his judges, who were 
unanimous in their verdict, to whom he could address such a sentiment? 
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account of it is to be found but in the garbled extracts from the 
originals which have been = by Marini. 

The examination of Galileo took place at four different times. 
It was conducted in the usual form, so that the prisoner should 
be self-convicted. The questions were put in Latin, and the 
answers given in Italian. M. Marini, most improperly, as M. 
Biot says, translates the questions into Italian, so that we are 
not able to form the same judgment of their import as if they 
had been given in the original. 

At the first examination, which took place on the 12th April 
1633, Galileo was asked if he knew why he was cited to Rome. 
To this he replied, “I suppose it is to give an account of the 
book which I lately published. I think so, because a few days 
before I was ordered to come to Rome, both the bookseller and 
myself were enjoined not to sell the book ; and, besides, he was 
ordered to send the original to Rome, to the Holy Office.” 

Being asked what the book was, he replied, “ That it was a 
book in dialogues, which treated of the constitution of the world, 
of the two great systems, the arrangements of the heavens and 
the elements.” Having been shown a book entitled Dialogo 
di Galilei Linceo, and printed at Florence in 1632, he recog- 
nised it as his own, which he had commenced ten or twelve 
years before, and which took him seven or eight years to write. 
He speaks next of the intimation he received from Cardinal 
Bellarmine in 1616, which he did not think it necessary to 
mention to the Master of the Sacred Palace when he asked his 
authority to print the book, “not having,” he says, “in this 
book either maintained or refuted the mobility of the earth and 
the stability of the sun, and having even demonstrated the 
opposite opinion, and that the opinions of Copernicus are with- 
out force and inconclusive.” 

This first interrogatory, copied word for word, says M. Biot, 
is thus signed by Galileo : 

“ J, Galileo Galilei, have deponed as above.” 

As this is only an extract from the text of the interrogatory, 
Biot justly blames Marini for suppressing what may be of high 
importance, and thus raising prejudices against the truth which 
it was the interest of the Court of Rome to make public. “The 
whole of the book,” he continues, “is marked with a feeling of 
malevolence so constant and severe against the unfortunate 
Galileo, that it seems as if it had been written not to give a 
sincere exposition of the facts of his trial, as to exaggerate his 
conduct; so that the ardour of Marini’s passion makes him a 
suspicious witness, and we might even believe that he had con- 
cealed the fact of the torture if it had been applied.” 

The second examination took place on the 30th April, and it 
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would appear from Marini’s statement that it led to a long 
discourse by Galileo, in which he confessed that he had not been 
strictly consistent in describing the manner in which he had 
taught the condemned doctrines. He refers to the natural 
tendency which a writer of dialogues has to make each speaker 
argue for his opinion with all the ingenuity in his power. For 
instance,” says he, “in now reviewing my book, I find that I 
have sometimes allowed myself to be carried away by a senti- 
ment of vainglory, to put into the mouth of the adversary (the 
partisan of Copernicus), whom I wished to refute, arguments so 
powerful that an ordinary reader might not consider them so 
weak and easily refuted as I believed and still believe them 
to be; and if I had again to write the same arguments, I am 
confident that I would weaken them in such a manner that, I 
am sure, they would not appear to have the force of which they 
are essentially destitute.” At the close of the examination, he 
made the humiliating statement, “that if he were allowed an 
opportunity and time to show that he had never held, and does 
not now hold as true, the mobility of the earth, etc., he could 
easily add to his Dialogues two more, in which he promises 
that he would revise the argument in favour of that false and 
damnable opinion, in order to refute it with all the force which 
God might give him!” 

The third examination took place on the 10th May, when he 
was asked to prepare his defence in eight days, if he wished or 
intended to make any. To this Galileo answered, “I have 
heard what your reverence has said, and in reply, for my 
defence —that is, to show the sincerity and purity of my inten- 
tions—I submit this writing, accompanied with a certificate 
signed by Cardinal Bellarmine; and I throw myself wholly 
upon the kindness and clemency of this tribunal.” 

The fourth and last interrogation of Galileo took place on the 
21st June 1633. By a special decree, dated 16th June, the 
Pope ordered that Galileo should be examined on his intention 
—Sanctissimus mandavit ipsum interrogandum esse super inten- 
tione. Marini is very silent upon this important interrogatory, 
and does not tell us what took place between the Congregation 
of Cardinals and the qualified theologians, or commissaires instruc- 
teurs. In another part of his work, however, he gives us more 
particulars of this examination, in which, when threatened with 
the torture, Galileo replies, “ I do not hold, and I never held, the 

1 This threat of torture is expressed in two different ways by Marini, and given 
in Latin, as from the original text. Galileo was told that, if he did not confess the 
truth, devenietur contra ipsum ad remedia juris et facti opportuna; and according 
to another version, alias devenietur ad torturam. M. Biot considers these two 
different statements, when given as transcribed from the original text, as com- 
promising the veracity of Marini. 
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opinion of Copernicus since I was ordered to abandon it. Besides, 
I am in your hands, do with me what you please. Iam here to 
make my submission. I have not held this opinion since it was 
condemned.” “ Here,” says Marini, “ended the fourth and 
last act of the trial, after which the commissaries add that he 
was carried to his residence (place), et cum nihil aliud posset 
haberi, remissus fuit ad locum suum,—that is to say,” says 
Marini, ‘to the palace of the Tuscan ambassador,” an interpre- 
tation which, as Biot has shown, is altogether false, as he was 
detained in his apartments in the Inquisition, and which he 
accounts for on the supposition “that Marini had given this 
slight turn to the truth with the good intention of obtaining a 
decisive argument that Galileo had not been put to the torture ! 

This striking proof of the falsehood of Marini’s narrative throws 
a doubt upon all his statements, and would justify us in ques- 
tioning the correctness even of his garbled extracts. As the 
special and professional advocate of the Inquisition, and the 
virulent enemy of Galileo, no confidence can be placed in his 
work ; and we would indulge the hope that the icles made by 
the Pope to the Government of France to publish all the docu- 
ments of Galileo’s trial may yet be fulfilled. The present 
Emperor owes it to France and to Christendom, to Senend 
this act of justice from the Pontiff whom he sustains ; and were 
M. Biot, the father of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, to 
urge that body to make the request, we have no doubt that the 
secret archives would yet surrender the precious deposit. 

“Tn our day,” says M. Biot, “in the nineteenth century, the 
Pontifical Court ought deeply to regret that it confided the 
publication of the trial of Galileo to Mgr. Marini. His book 
is a compilation without order or method, written in an ardent 
polemical spirit, which, in place of persuading and convincing us, 
by a faithful exposition of facts and their causes, engages us 
imprudently in hazardous recriminations, in which the ignorant 


. of the writer throws a suspicion over the fidelity of 


is narrative. His caution in giving only extracts of the inter- 
rogatories is an imprudence; for if we had not otherwise the 
certainty that Galileo was not put to physical torture, we might 
reasonably have believed that proofs of this atrocious act existed 
in facts which he has ee from us; and the more so as the 
argument which he adduces as decisive proof that no torture 
was applied, rests on the allegation of a fact which we know to 
be substantially false.” 

Having thus submitted to our readers as full an account of the 
proceedings at Galileo’s trial as our limits will permit, and given 
due prominence to the facts upon which M. Biot has rested his 
case against Galileo, the Pope, and the Inquisition, we must now 
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inquire into the correctness of the inferences which he has drawn 
from them. We have alreadyshown, that if all the allegations of M. 
Biot were true—that Galileo willingly insulted the Pope by ridi- 
culing him in the character of Simplicio, and that the Pope knew 
of the insult and was deeply offended by it, there is not a shadow 
of proof that he was influenced by it in insisting upon the trial 
of Galileo, and still less that his nephew, Cardinal Barberino, and 
others of the cardinals who were favourably inclined to him, 
could have been induced either to pass a sentence prompted by 
personal revenge, or deliberately to denounce as false the great 
truths of astronomy. 

The letters of Niccolini show that the Pope was irritated with 
Galileo ; and no wonder, when we recollect the affection and libe- 
rality which he showed him. But Niccolini, we think, may have 
exaggerated the feelings of his Holiness. His object was to show 
the Archduke how well he succeeded in calming the Pope, and 
what great privileges he obtained from him for the prisoner of the 
Inquisition. But whatever truth there may be in his account of 
the Pope’s expressions, the same letters prove that his Holiness 
treated Galileo with unexpected and even excessive lenity, except 
that of declining to try him,—yielded to every application in his 
favour, and converted his imprisonment into a delightful resi- 
dence in the palace of his friend the Archbishop of Sienna,’ and 
a peaceful detention under his own roof and in the bosom of his 
family. 

If it is necessary to seek for any other cause of the Pope’s dis- 
pleasure, we shall certainly not find it, as M. Biot has tried to do, 
by identifying the Pope with the Simplicio in the Dialogues. 
The allegation, that the very learned and very eminent person 
was Urban VIIL., is not supported by a single fact. Diot asserts 
that he has found a elear proof of their identity in the cir- 
cumstance that both of them used the same argument in the 
same words in opposing the Copernican system. Simplicio says 
that if God is all-powerful, why should we impose necessities upon 
Him, and the Pope observed to Niccolini that we must not impose 
necessities upon God. That the two Peripatetics should use the 
same expression is not surprising, and is no proof whatever that 
the Pope was the very eminent and learned person from whom Sim- 


1 The following is the letter, dated 12th June, with which the good Arch- 
bishop welcomed his friend :—“ The experience I have of the habitual slowness 
of the court consoles me for the delay in having the honour of receiving you in 
my house. But, as the last arrangements of his Holiness procured you a prompt 
and favourable journey, if by a litter or any other conveyance, you know so 
well my good disposition to serve you, that you may freely avail yourself of it, 
for I am not ambitious of any other title than that of a true and sincere friend 
without any ceremony whatever.” 
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plicio got the argument. If the Pope was really meant, and had 
used the very argument which Galileo put into the mouth of Sim- 
plicio, there was nothing in the least offensive in refuting it; and 
if the Pope really did believe that Galileo had him in his eye, 
we think that he must have been pleased rather than offended. 
After the publication of the Dialogues in 1632, the Pope had read 
Simplicio’s speech, and the answer to it by Salviati and Sagredi; 
but, in place of being ashamed of it, or taking offence at the re- 
plies to it, he actually tells Niccolini, on the 13th March 1633, 
that Galileo and his adherents had never been able, and never would 
be able, to answer his argument ! 

In defending his countryman against the charge, that “ he 
had the misfortune or the malice of doing a great wrong to the 
Pope, who had been his friend,” Baron Plana, the Newton of 
Italy, and recently elected one of the eight Foreign Associates of 
the French Academy of Sciences, has entered fully into the sub- 
ject, and adduced strong arguments in refutation of the calumny 
against Galileo. The argumentation,” he says, “ of M. Biot 
only proves that Pope Urban VIII. acted towards Galileo as if 
he had personally insulted him; but it cannot prove that, in 
writing his Dialogues, Galileo availed himself of the fictitious 
name, Simplicio, to make offensive allusions to the arguments 
which the Pope used when conversing with him in 1624.” The 
Baron has supported this view of the case by referring to the 
publication, in 1638, of Galileo’s New Dialogues on Local Motion, 
in which the three interlocutors are Salviati, Sagredi, and Sim- 
plicio, as in his former work. These Dialogues were written 
during his seclusion at Arcetri, which the Pope granted to him 
as a signal favour at the intercession of the Grand Duke; and he 
certainly would not have used the name of Simplicio had it re- 
called to the Pope and the Church the personal offence with 
which it is supposed to have been associated. Baron Plana re- 
gards “the reproduction of Simplicio in 1638 as a protestation of 
his innocence on the part of Galileo.” 

It is very probable that the Jesuits and Galileo’s other enemies 
may have tried to persuade the Pope that he was ridiculed in the 
person of Simplicio; but it is evident, as Baron Plana has 
shown, from the letter of Father Castelli to Galileo, dated 12th 
July 1636, and from a letter from Galileo himself to his friend, 
Fulgenzio Micanzio, that after the condemnation of Galileo the 
Pope did not believe that he was the very eminent and learned 
person referred to by Simplicio, and that Galileo himself dis- 
avowed the imputation as a wicked device of his enemies. Ven- 
turi, the editor of the unpublished letters of Galileo, believes that 
the name Simplicio was applied to the body of the Peripatetics, 
and not to any individual; and Baron Plana las adopted his 
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opinion. When the French ambassador, in 1636, represented to 
the Pope that Galileo had been in this matter traduced by his 
enemies, his Holiness exclaimed, Lo crediamo, lo crediamo! “ I be- 
lieve it, I believe it.” On the same occasion, as Castelli tells 
Galileo, the Pope spoke of him with much benignity, and said, 
“ T have always loved him, and had even given him a pension.” 

The celebrated conversation in the Vatican, to which M. Biot 
has attached so much importance, and which revealed to him 
such new and important information, turns out to be a mere 
repetition of an old story which Olivieri had read in Venturi’s 
work, where it is even more fully detailed. “ I am surprised,” 
says Baron Plana, “ that M. Biot should have been ignorant of 
the particulars which he heard from Father Olivieri, for Venturi 
had published them more fully at Modena in 1821. Even in 
the 18th century, Nelli, in his Life of Galileo, mentions the same 
story, and, long before Biot published it, Mr Drinkwater Bethune? 
referred to it in his life of Galileo, and Sir David Brewster? 
treats it as an incredible imputation.® 


If we have succeeded in conveying to our readers the impres- 
sion made upon ourselves by “ The Conversation in the Vati- 
” . 4 ‘ns 
can,” and the elaborate commentaries upon it by the French 
Academician, himself a Catholic, we shall have done some ser- 
vice to truth and to science. We shall have absolved Galileo 
from the odious charge of having ridiculed and insulted Pope 
Urban VII., who had treated him with the most affectionate 
kindness, and the most unbounded generosity, and who had, in 
1616, rescued him from the grasp of the Inquisition. We shall 
have defended the Holy Father from the still heavier charge of 
having, under the influence of personal revenge, compassed the 
ruin of his friend. And we shall have defended the congrega- 
tion of the Index, who tried Galileo and unanimously condemned 
him, from having been influenced in the discharge of so solemn 
a duty by the ignoble motive of gratifying, in the person of their 

chief, the basest of the passions. 

In thus repudiating the speculations of M. Biot, we have not 
defended the great astronomer in his ingratitude to Mafieo Bar- 
berini, his friend and benef factor, nor the Holy Father and his 
Inquisitors in their condemnation of demonstrated truth, and 
their imprisonment of him who taught it; and still less have we 

Library of Useful Knowledge—Life of Galileo, chap. viii. 

* Martyrs of Science, pp. 67, 68. 

3 In the passage in Venturi, which contains the whole story told by Olivieri, 
he refers to a particular page (146) which is expressly quoted by Biot. Baron 
Plana, therefore, cannot understand, and we cannot help him to explain, the 
silence of Biot respecting the passage in Venturi, vol. ii., p. 193, in which Oli- 
vicri’s story is fully given. 
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found that, in the new aspect so painfully given to the trial of 
Galileo, “ scientific truth has been separated from the accessories 
of human passion which had envenomed it,” and that science 
and religion have rushed into each other’s arms. Religion is 
never less divine than when virulent passion has been the 
impulse, and human ends the achievement; and science can 
never be honoured when its representative abjures the truths with 
which God has inspired him, and casts away the crown of martyr- 
dom in his grasp. 

It is a grievous fact in the history of the Catholic Church, that 
two of its functionaries—the Grand Inquisitor of Rome and the 
Keeper of its Secret Archives—should have appeared in the middle 
of the 19th century to defend the Inquisition of the 17th by at once 
slandering the high priest of science and the High Priest of Rome; 
and, strange to relate, that this defence should consist in the plea 
that it condemned truth and threatened torture to its apostle in 
order to gratify private revenge! The Commissary-General 
Olivieri must have been amused at the success with which he 
served up as new to “a simple savant,” as M. Biot calls himself, 
the old slander from the pages of Venturi; and Monsignore 
Marino-Marini, the keeper and garbler of the sacred archives— 
may yet have to answer to united Italy for the falsification of the 
documents of his Church, and his venomous slander of Galileo. 
From the metropolis of Italian Sardinia, Baron Plana has anti- 
cipated the feelings of his countrymen ; and the child of Pisa, the 
stripling of Padua, the ornament of Florence, and the prisoner 
of Rome, will doubtless stand before his liberated country as the 
dauntless assertor of physical truth, the morning star of Italian 
science, and the type of Italy stretching her dungeoned limbs and 
girding herself for victory. ; 

We would willingly leave M. Biot to the judgment of others 
—his “Conversation in the Vatican,” etc., to be appreciated by his 
colleagues in the Institute—and his heartless commentaries to the 
dissection of Baron Plana and the philosophers of Italy. Great 
men are not the worshippers of the greatest. He who is highest 
in the lists of fame may be lowered to our own level, and the 
slanderer may rejoice in his work; but posterity, ever just to 
genius, will continue to assert its rights and avenge the victim. 
He who has not spared the sacred memory of Newton, with his 
“ white soul” and lofty intellect, might have been silent over tlic 
errors of Galileo, and wept over his many woes. 
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Art. X.—The Sicilian Game. 


Tue Sicilian method of opening the game of chess is extremely 
irregular, and very little practised. But the chess authorities 
tell us that, in the hands of a good player, it is the most brilliant 
and successful of all the openings. On the political chess- 
board of Europe, a great game has now been commenced with 
the Sicilian move. As nothing can be more irregular than 
the method of attack, so we hope that the final checkmate will 
be rapid and brilliant, that those who deserve to win will win 
gloriously, and that those who deserve to lose will lose unmis- 
takeably. To understand this great game, however, we must 
remember that it is not confined to the Sicilies alone, nor even 
to Italy. Sicily is but a distant square upon the board. The 
game is European. France is one of the prime movers in it; 
Austria has large interests at stake ; and what sincere Catholic 
does not feel concerned in whatever may happen to the chair of 
St Peter? Moreover, as Lord John Russell pointed out in a 
late despatch to our ambassador at Turin, Great Britain is to 
some extent implicated in the struggle, for we hold in the Adriatic 
the rebellious Ionian Islands by a tenure precisely the same as 
that which Austria can show for Venetia. Nor can Germany 
be indifferent, when she sees that the same rule of thumb which 
has annexed Savoy to France, and has all but succeeded in sub- 
jecting the whole of Italy to the sceptre of Sardinia, may, with 
scarcely less reason, be applied to the rectification of the Rhenish 
frontier, and made to prove the advantages of uniting the petty 
German states under a single ruler. What is more, the events 
now occurring in Syria are an unpleasant diversion which, having 
thus far established the principle of a French intervention, may 
lead to we know not what results. Our hands may be tied 
in the East, or they may be tied in the West, so as to give 
to France or to Russia the power of accomplishing, without 
check, the worst designs. The forces engaged are tremendous, 
The issues at stake are of incalculable importance. It is for 
Italy, for Naples, for Garibaldi, and for Victor Emmanuel, that 
we feel the more immediate interest. But no one who exa- 
mines the situation thoroughly will permit himself to be blinded 
by the actual position of the game to the larger possibilities 
which it involves. It may be that the fires now running along 
the Italian valleys will burn out; but fires are not easily extin- 
guished, and especially if the firemen feed the flames with oil. 
Last year we had a mighty conflagration in Northern Italy, which 
filled the coollest heads in Europe with alarm. This year we 
have a smaller blaze in Southern Italy, which is scarcely less 
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dangerous. On the Continent they are far more alarmed about 
it than we are in England; and there is some reason to hope that 
the precautions dictated by this alarm will be the means of en- 
suring peace for Europe and satety for Italy. A few montlis 
will show; a few weeks may decide. Meanwhile we invite our 
readers to a rapid survey of the Italian struggle as far as it has 
gone, and to a calm analysis of the results to which that struggle 
is tending. 

It would be very pleasant if we could enter upon this inves- 
tigation with a firm grasp of principles. Unhappily, at the 
present moment, the British Government, herein representing 
the British nation, has no definite principles of foreign policy. 
Broadly it may be stated, that we are so well satisfied with 
the actual results, as to be willing to shut our eyes to the 
means by which the results have been attained. We sympathize 
with the aspirations of Italians, rejoice in their freedom, and 
f@dly trust that the creation of a strong Italian kingdom is 
something more tangible than a dream. England is eager to 
accept what has been achieved in Italy as accomplished facts. 
And yet, at every step of the process by which these facts have 
been accomplished, she is obliged to turn her head away in 
shame, to hide her blushes in a pocket-handkerchief, and to 
pronounce the timid, feminine No, when she loves nothing better 
than Yes. The position is not a dignified one, and is the result 
of a compromise between our theories and our practical in- 
stincts. ‘The foreign policy of this country, in so far as it is 
capable of definition, resolves itself into one word — Non-in- 
tervention. But we have really never been able to determine 
what the word means. “ Non-intervention!” said Talleyrand 
—‘non-intervention! I do not know what it means. It 
is a political word—a diplomatic word, which is very nearly 


equivalent to intervention.” Recognising the great principle of 


non-interference as the corner-stone of international law, the 
question arises, whether the law is of any value unless it be 
enforced. What is the nature of that man’s virtue which pre- 
vents him from robbing his neighbour’s cash-box, but permits 
him to see the robbery effected by somebody else without raising 
an alarm? What are the professions of that man worth, who, 
incapable of committing murder himself, allows his friend to be 
murdered before his eyes? What is the meaning of non-inter- 
vention, if it is a principle binding upon ourselves, so that while 
we religiously refuse to interfere, we allow anybody else to do so ? 
We saw France interfering in Italy. We murmured at what 
we were powerless to prevent; and when victory crowned thi 
French arms, we presented our congratulations to the Emperor, 
and the right hand of fellowship to King Victor Emmanuel. So 
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with regard to various other acts, such as the absorption of Tus- 
cany and the A&milia,—we shook our heads and smiled. It 
was but the other day that our Foreign Secretary wrote to 
Turin, expressing an earnest hope that Sardinia did not mean 
to attack Naples, and menacing Count Cavour with the dis- 
pleasure of England if he did not give up all idea of assailing 
Austria in her Venetian province. Yet, if Lord John Russell 
studies the popular feeling, he must know that nothing gives 
greater pleasure to the people of this country than to hear of 
Victor Emmanuel’s advance upon Naples—that nothing would 
be more applauded than a successful assault on Venetia. So 
we, who three years ago found it hard enough to defend our- 
selves for permitting Italian refugees to conspire in our island 
against the life of Napoleon, although neither the Government 
nor the people of Great Britain had the slightest cognizance 
of their plots, should find it difficult to characterize the conduct 
of Victor Emmanuel in not only permitting an expedition to be 
organized in his dominions against a neighbouring state, with 
which he was on friendly terms, but in himself invading that 
state at the head of his army. However difficult it may be to 
characterize such a breach of international usage, the position of 
our people with reference to it is so illogical, that they are all in 
favour of Garibaldi’s filibustering and Victor Emmanuel’s inva- 
sion. Britain, on great occasions, has often been illogical, and in 
the present emergency we are reminded of the manner in which 
the British Parliament treated Clive. The readers of Macaulay’s 
brilliant memoir will remember how the House of Commons first 
of all laid down the major proposition, that it is illegal for the ser- 
vants of the State to appropriate to themselves what the arms of 
the State have acquired, and what belongs therefore alone to the 
governing power. It next laid down the minor proposition, that 
the English functionaries in Bengal had systematically appro- 
priated the monies of the State, and that Clive had, as com- 
mander of the British forces, obtained large sums which of 
right belonged to the Government he served. In the next 
resolution it appeared to be inevitable that the House of Com- 
mons would pronounce the logical conclusion of these two pro- 
positions. On the contrary, the third decision at which it arrived 
was, that Clive had at the same time rendered great and meri- 
torious services to his country. Spite of all delinquencies, and 
much that is ambiguous, we could not condemn the hero for 
whom, in our heart of hearts, we nursed admiration and gratitude. 
And it is with similar inconsistency, that, in the face of doubts 
and difficulties which rudely jostle with our sense of moral right 
and international propriety, we refuse to condemn him who, by 
anticipation, may be styled the King of Italy, and we heartily 
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wish him good speed. We cannot pretend to give our approval 
to all the doublings and windings of the Cavour policy, to the 
interference of France, and to the settlement of Sardinian claims 
at the point of the sword. But, on the other hand, how is it 
possible to have any sympathy with Austria, with the Papal 
Government, with Bomba or Bombino? There is the same 
wild justice in the Italian campaigns which the philosopher tells 
us is the characteristic of revenge. It is well to recognise that 
Judge Lynch, with all his faults, may be a public benefactor ; 
and our jealousy of French activity need not urge us to a denial 
of the good which it has effected in Italy. 

At last we have the prospect of seeing the entire Peninsula, 
with the exception of Rome and of Venetia, united under one 
head. If the Italian kingdom can be consolidated without Rome 
and Venetia, then we may rest assured that the Eternal City and 
the famous Quadrilateral will soon follow. But that is precisely 
the question which has to be solved; and as yet we can only 
count upon an Italian kingdom deprived of its metropolitan city, 
and with its most formidable fastnesses in the hands of the 
enemy. Quicker than we can write, the telegraph brings us the 
news of success after success attending the patriot arms; and in 
all probability before these pages come before the reader, some 
of the events to which they refer will be stale and unprofitable. 
We shall, therefore, leaving mere narrative to the correspondents 
of the daily papers, confine ourselves here to general remarks. 

That which must first of all strike any one who candidly 
examines the state of affairs in Italy, is the unanimity of senti- 
ment and the moderation of conduct which the Italian people 
have displayed. Talk of the great leaders as we may, admire 
Garibaldi criticise Cavour, and toast Victor Emmanuel—still 
the great fact to which we must revert is the ripeness of the 
Italians for the present movement. We might have seen the 
pear plucked without being ripe, and might have applauded the 
dash of the filibuster, the astuteness of the statesman, and the 
courage of the ardent king, as we applaud ability and courage 
wherever it is to be found. It is the maturity of the Italian 
mind that chiefly excites our astonishment, awakens our interest, 
and satisfies our moral sense. Here lies the vindication of all 
that has taken place. From the people comes Victor Emmanuel’s 
indemnity. We have nothing to say in favour of the farce of uni- 
versal suffrage, such as we have seen it in Savoy and Nice; nor 
could we, in full recollection of the Ionian Islands, of India, and 
of Ireland some years ago, easily maintain that the government 
of a country ought always to depend upon the popular voice. 
But with regard to Italy the doubt has never been expressed 
that the sentiment in favour of unity and Victor Emmanuel is 
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real, spontaneous, and all but unanimous ; and wherever such a 
sentiment is real, we suspect that the rule of right is the very 
rough one of success. Who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow. If they can acquire their freedom, they deserve 
it, and we will not look too curiously into the process by which 
they dispose of their tyrants. Without approving of regicide, we 
may venerate Cromwell and Milton. Without admiring filial 
impiety, we may be permitted to rejoice in the rebellion which 
led William and Mary to occupy the throne of James the Second. 
Without loving diplomatic deceit, or any breach of faith between 
allied governments and monarchs that, like those of Sardinia and 
Naples, were not only friends, but relatives, we recognise in the 
wishes of the Italian people, and in the wisdom of their conduct, 
a voice that raises rebellion into virtue, and a public necessity 
that effectually supersedes the influence of private ties and family 
affection. The unanimity which we have witnessed is almost 
startling. The most prominent illustration of it is the acquies- 
cence of Mazzini. He who has all his life dreamed of a republic, 
consents to abandon his dream in order to see Italy united under 
a king of her own choice. The apostle of revolution and con- 
spiracy, who has gone through Europe preaching a republic as 
the grand political ultimatum, and assassination as a justifiable 
political process, solemnly announces his adhesion to the prin- 
ciple of monarchy as represented in the person of Victor Em- 
manuel. The differences that exist among Italians will appear 
by-and-bye, when they feel so sure of their ground that they can 
afford to discuss minor points. At the present moment every 
feeling is absorbed in the hope of Italian unity and strength, and 
in devotion to Victor Emmanuel as the personation of that hope. 
At the same time, we have seen the moderation of the people, 
their capacity of self-government, and the elasticity with which 
the Sardinian constitution adapts itself to the exigencies of sudden 
war and enlarged dominions. We cannot be wrong in the belief 
that, if a people thus fit have but fair play, we ought to see a 
sixth great power arise in Europe, to dominate as Italy did in 
the olden time on the shores of that Midland Sea which it has 
long been the ambition of our Gallic neighbours to regard as a 
little French lake. 

But this great Italian nation would be nothing without 
leaders; and they have been magnificently led. Latterly 
Garibaldi has been the hero of the day, and he has indeed 
accomplished wonders. We must not overrate his achieve- 
ments, however. People have been too apt to attribute the 
success which attended his movements to the extraordinary skill 
of the general. His skill we do not deny. In the battle of the 
Volturno he proved his military qualities to be—what no one ever 
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seriously doubted—of the very highest quality. His genius is as 
noble as his character. He has a great faculty of organization, 
and his power over all who have anything to do with him is ex- 
traordinary. But, admitting all this, it must be observed, that 
those who attribute Garibaldi’s success to his genius detract not 
a little from the justice of his cause. For years it has been 
known in this country, that the days of Neapolitan misrule were 
numbered. The atrocious tyranny of Bomba could not last for 
ever. “ Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed,” cried 
Jonah, and he was astonished that his prophecy was unfulfilled. 
“Yet a few short months, and Naples must rise against her 
tyrant,” was the prophecy of every enlightened Englishmen, and 
we were astonished when the prediction was accomplished. We 
do not wrong Garibaldi in saying that it was the justice of the 
cause, even more than the genius of the man, that triumphed in 
the Sicilian insurrection. ‘There ought to be nothing to excite 
our surprise in his success. The only extraordinary thing is, 
that the Neapolitans endured the Bourbons so long. Thanks to 
Garibaldi’s brilliant defence .of his position on the Volturno, 
there is some reason to believe that we have now seen the last of 
this infatuated race. Had the Bourbon troops been successful 
on that occasion, they would not indeed have averted the inevit- 
able catastrophe which is the due of King Francis, but they 
might have postponed for some little time the triumph of Italian 
liberty, and given the agents of Victor Emmanuel a good deal of 
trouble. Garibaldi has made short work of them; but his chief 
glory is, that, being a ringleader of rebels, he is the servant of 
order. He has a simplicity of character which makes him the 
very man for the time and for the place. Many a general would 
have skill enough to do what he has done in organizing revolt, 
and leading on the rebels till they succeeded in the expulsion 
of their oppressors; but how many would combine with that 
ability, perfect unselfishness, devotion to a great idea, and loyalty 
to the prince whom nominally he was defying? Extreme mo- 
deration, gentle treatment, and love of order, are not usually 
considered the attributes of guerilla chiefs and filibustering 
captains ; and Garibaldi’s noble simplicity of character has lent 
a dignity to the Italian struggle which no other leader could 
have given. Future generations of his countrymen may be sur- 
prised to discover that, much as they are indebted to his genius, 
they owe still more to his good and honest heart. It has been 
said that the Italians are apt to deify intellect apart from con- 
science ; and that, for example, in the tragedy of Othello, where- 
as an English audience abhors Iago and sympathizes entirely 
with the deluded Moor, an Italian audience would have no 
patience for the blindness of the latter, and would give all its 
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admiration to the craft of the former. We dare say that this is an 
exaggeration ; and when we can point to such men as Garibaldi, 
who stands in the front rank of national heroes, it must never be 
said that, in the Italian cast of mind, intellect is, of necessity, 
divorced from heart or conscience. The great hero is frank to a 
fault, as both Count Cavour and the Emperor Napoleon know. 
A Nizzard by birth, he has seen his native country appropriated 
by France, as the result of a discreditable intrigue with Count 
Cavour. What will he say, if, having thus seen his birth-place 
transferred to France, he should ere long see his little islet 
home in the Straits of Bonifacio made over by the same process, 
along with the islands of Sardinia and Elba, to the Emperor 
Napoleon? It is in this isle, with his sheep, and goats, and 
donkeys, that Garibaldi aspires to spend his days when his work 
is done—another Cincinnatus. He is described by those who 
know him as delighted beyond measure with his rock, glorying 
in his artichokes and cabbages, dallying fondly with his donkeys, 
and enjoying nothing so much as the simple cares of a farmer. 
How would such a man feel, if, as the reward of his efforts for 
Italian liberty, his home as well as his birth-place were lost to the 
‘Italy which he has done so much to create ? 

Garibaldi has but reaped what others before him have sowed. 
Cavour is the sower. If Garibaldi is the strong hand, Cavour 
is the informing mind of Italy. He is at the head of this great 
movement. He conceived it ; he prepared the way for it in long 
years of silent work ; he rendered it possible, and then forced it 
into existence. To use a phrase of the leading journal which 
has almost passed into a proverb—he was the Peel before he 
became the Palmerston of Italy. From a very early age the 
Count Camillo di Cavour rendered himself obnoxious to the 
Austrian Government ; and it was only the other day that, in the 
archives of the Austrian police at Milan, documents were dis- 
covered, which contained an order of the Government to prevent 
this doubtful Cavalier from entering the Lombardo-Venetian 
territory in 1836. Cavour spent some of his earlier years in 
England, and at the time when the mind is most open to per- 
manent impressions became well-nigh an Englishman. Here he 
studied and learned to admire our constitutional government ; 
he saw the sources of our greatness ; he felt the pleasure of free- 
dom ; and he returned to Piedmont imbued with a new life, which 
he speedily imparted to the people around him. Rightly appre- 
ciating the force of public opinion and the value of discussion, 
he started the principal daily paper in Turin, which has exerted 
immense influence over the Italian middle classes. Keenly alive 
to the importance of other organisms, he set on foot the Royal 
Agricultural Society of Sardinia, and showed his countrymen the 
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advantages of high farming. He introduced guano into Pied- 
mont, which now annually imports about a million tons of that 
rich manure. He created the cork plantations of the island of 
Sardinia. He was the principal agent in procuring for the 
Piedmontese a constitution from Charles Albert in 1848. Gra- 
dually he rose to power, and worked with might and main for 
the material prosperity of his country, looking forward to the 
time when, with the credit engendered by free institutions and 
good administration, the Sardinian state might take rank as 
an European power, and aspire to dominion over entire Italy. 
By doubling the silk manufacture, and quadrupling the cotton 
traffic of Piedmont, as well as by concluding commercial treaties 
with the great trading communities of Europe, he gave elasticity 
to the finances of the little subalpine kingdom, and enabled it to 
assume an honourable position among the Great Powers in the 
first war of importance with which Europe was troubled after 
forty years of peace. The Italians, ever scheming for their 
liberty, soon saw that in the constitutional government of Victor 
Emmanuel, and in the statesmanship of Cavour, they had surer 
grounds of hope than in the republican dreams of Mazzini and 
in the secret plots of Carbonari. They rallied round the Sar- 
dinian Parliament. Turin speedily became the hotbed of sedi- 
tion, and the great centre from which all free Italian thought 
emanated. What followed we need not minutely describe. The 
storm which was gathering burst. The seed which had been 
silently sown and sedulously irrigated became ripe. Count 
Cavour so raised the Piedmontese Government from insigni- 
ficance, and so formed a public opinion in its favour, that every 
town and every village in Italy looked to Turin for deliverance. 
He is in a fair way to achieve a complete deliverance for Italy. 
He is not less bent than Garibaldi himself to secure even Rome 
and Venetia for his sovereign, though the process by which he 
thinks of attaining his end may somewhat differ from that con- 
templated by the victorious general when he talked of proclaim- 
ing the Italian kingdom from the summit of the Quirinal. “ We 
desire that the Eternal City should become the capital of Italy,” 
observed the shrewd tactician in the speech in which he an- 
nounced to the Sardinian Parliament the chief lines of his future 
policy ; “but as regards the means to that end, we shall be better 
able to say in what condition we shall be six months hence.” As 
for Venetia, one cannot help admiring the boldness of the an- 
nouncement, that although Europe does not wish Sardinia to pro- 
voke a war with Austria, and though for a time it may be necessary 
to respect this wish, still in the end Venetia must be liberated, 
Austria must be attacked ; and the only question which the Great 
Powers ought seriously to entertain is, whether the new kingdom 
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of Italy is able to acquire the Austrian province, and brave the 
celebrated Quadrilateral unaided. “Europe believes us incap- 
able of delivering Venetia alone. We must bring about a change 
in this opinion. Let us show ourselves united, and that opinion 
will change.” Such a bold speech is nearly equivalent to a de- 
celaration of war, and it is extremely difficult to calculate the 
consequences to which it may lead. It may be the igniting spark 
of a universal conflagration. We shall examine directly the real 
position of Cavour, and exhibit the cards that are in his hands, 
content here only to remark, that, whereas but avery short time 
ago there was supposed to be, and there really was, antagonism 
between his views and those of Garibaldi, the wily statesman 
has put an end to the difference, at least as far as words can do 
it, by knuckling down to the Dictator, by vowing to preserve 
the integrity of Italy, and by openly proclaiming his designs 
upon the Eternal City amd the Bride of the Adriatic. 

We now await without anxiety the news of Victor Emmanuel’s 
success in the south. He is a remarkable illustration of the 
authority which can be exerted by a sovereign who, without any 
pretensions to great ability, is possessed of a generous nature, 
respects the wishes of his subjects, and frankly accepts the limi- 
tation of his power implied in the forms of a constitutional 
government. The Italians admire his free, impulsive nature. 

hey are devoted to a sovereign who has kept faith with his 
subjects. If a doubt arises as to the generosity of a prince who 
could part as he did with the cradle of his race, it is remembered 
that he was driven into a corner, it is known that he can never 
think of that transaction without shame and indignation, and it 
is felt that Italy may forgive a loss which for her sake he en- 
dured. Casuists will rigidly canvass his present move in the 
direction of Naples, and the French official journals, with some 
reason, proclaim that it does not belong to any foreign state, any 
more to Sardinia than to Austria, to interfere in the internal 
affairs of a neighbouring people. Had Garibaldi suffered a 
reverse, indeed, on the Volturno—and having lost 4500 men, 
he was near enough to disaster—Victor Emmanuel would have 
found himself in a very awkward position, as the invader of a 
state which had not been abandoned by its king, and which had 
some prospect of seeing that king reassert his authority. In 
following the Sardinian army to the Neapolitan frontier, we re- 
frain from comment on the defeat of Lamoriciére and the fall of 
Ancona. In the dispersion of the Papal mercenaries, and in the 
success of the Sardinian arms, we indeed heartily rejoice ; but 
we do not yet know the history of these affairs, and there is 
reason to believe that Lamorici¢re succumbed to treachery 
as much as to a real superiority. He ought to have made a 
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better stand; and his defeat is accounted for by the fact of his 
receiving a despatch which informed him, “by command of the 
Emperor,” that the Piedmontese would not enter the Roman 
States, that 20,000 French troops would occupy the strong 
places in these states, and that he ought to hasten his prepara- 
tions against Garibaldi. Lamoriciére made his dispositions in 
conformity with these instructions ; and before he had time to 
look about him he discovered that his information was false. 
The Sardinians were down upon him in force. If the report 
of this incident be correct, the only criticism which we need 
make upon it is, that the manceuvre thus fatal to the great 
African General is quite in keeping with other manceuvres with 
which, in the: progress of Italian events, we have been made 
familiar. It is one of many indications of a real complicity, in 
spite of an assumed antagonism, between the Sardinian and 
French Governments. The Court of the Tuileries pretends 
that it can have nothing to say to such unprincipled, treaty- 
breaking, aggressive statesmen as those of Turin; but probably 
the pretence is kept up only so long as the statesmen of ‘Turin 
solemnly swear that they will not part with another inch of 
Italian territory, since united Italy can afford to refuse such a 
sacrifice to whoever ventures to ask it, and so long as Victor 
Emmanuel, in his rough, irreverent fashion, declares—“ ‘The 
French have had my daughter and the cradle of my house ; but 
if the Eternal Father were to demand Sardinia of me, he should 
not have it.” This is all very fine. We have heard something 
like it before ; and we have only to consult the inexorable logic 
of facts, in order to see the true bearing of France to the 
Government of Turin. 

We may assume that in a very short time Naples will be rid 
of the Bourbon, and Victor Emmanuel, who has already received 
the almost unanimous suffrages of the people, will enter into 
peaceful possession of the abdicated sovereignty. He will then 
rule over the two Sicilies, the Pontifical states, with the excep- 
tion of Rome, the duchies of Tuscany, Parma, and Modena, the 
whole of Lombardy, together with the present kingdom of 
Piedmont and Sardinia. Very good; and what next? The 
Count Cavour suggests that Rome will drop into his lap by a 
sort of moral influence. It will be discovered that liberty is 
favourable to religion, and in the interest of religion Victor 
Kmmanuel will be invited to Rome to be embraced by the 
Pope. In slyly suggesting this very pretty programme, Count 
Cavour forgot to mention that there is a French army 40,000 
strong in Rome, which is not likely to be induced by moral 
considerations to give up the Eternal City to anybody on earth. 
If the Piedmontese statesmen mean to wait for Rome till moral 
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convictions, and, above all, the conviction that liberty is favour- 
able to religion, have accomplished their triumph, they will wait 
long enough; and while they are waiting, we turn to look into 
that part of Cavour’s programme which points to Venetia. 
What he says on this head is more to the purpose. He evi- 
dently does not anticipate that Austria will voluntarily cede 
Venetia for a sum of money. The fact is, that Austria hopes 
to retrieve her finances, rotten as they are, by developing her 
commerce ; that the development of her commerce depends upon 
her seaboard; and that in consenting to sell Venetia, which 
people in this country recommend as the wisest thing for her to 
do, she would sell the best part of her seaboard, weaken to the 
last degree her connection with the great highway of trade, and 
become almost entirely an inland empire. ‘Therefore she is not 
likely to ferego her Italian possessions unless upon compulsion. 
Neither moral force nor hard cash will do here. Count Cavour 
distinctly sees that if ever he is to offer up a Je Deum in St 
Mark’s, he must have a stand-up fight with Austria. Not only 
so, he must fight Austria single-handed. He cannot again in- 
voke the French arms. The French have done quite enongh; 
they have also cost him enough; and the very utmost which the 
Emperor Napoleon could undertake, would be to stand by and 
see that Victor Emmanuel had a fair field, none of the other 
powers venturing to interfere. Count Cavour, in that audacious 
speech from which we have already quoted, distinctly sees this 
before him, and accepts the responsibility of it. He will have 
to storm the Quadrilateral, before which the Emperor Napoleon, 
with his well-appointed army, quailed; and he expects to prevail 
upon the Great Powers to change their present opinions, and 
to permit him to measure swords with Austria, provided he 
goes into the arena single-handed. For this end he says the 
first object of the Italian Government must be to make itself, 
and show itself, strong enough. Consolidation is to be the 
order of the day. Italy must present a solid front, must make 
the most of her resources, must exhibit all the advantages of 
that unity which has just been attained. In one word, the new 
Italian kingdom must be organized. 

Now, here comes the rub. Any one who carefully examines 
the resources and the position of the various petty states which 
in the lump are supposed to form the strong Italian kingdom, 
will see that the keystone of the arch—the one condition upon 
which the organization of Italy depends—is the possession of a 
metropolis, and that no metropolitan city is possible except that 
which is now in the hands of the French army. The first 
Napoleon hazarded the opinion, that Italy is too long for its 
breadth, and that, on account of its peculiar shape, it would be 
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extremely difficult to organize it into a single homogeneous 
state. That opinion, however, was hazarded before railways, 
steamboats, and the electric telegraph had overturned all our 
ideas of relative distance. It is not, therefore, from Napoleon’s 
point of view that we speak of Rome as the natural and only 
possible centre of Italy ; it is in view of the fact that Italy has 
never yet been united, has always been broken up into a num- 
ber of separate states, each glorying in its traditions, jealous of 
its rights, developing its own institutions, and guarding anxiously 
its independence and its landmarks. The laws of Piedmont 
are quite distinct from the Neapolitan code, and are indeed 
on the whole inferior to it; for we must remember, that till 
within a very recent period Piedmont was perhaps the worst 
governed and most priestridden country in Europe (always 
excepting the States of the Church), and that, as we know in 
this country too well, legal reform is not the work of a day. Is 
Piedmont to absorb Naples, or is Naples to absorb Piedmont ? 
We turn to Tuscany. ‘Tuscany voted the sovereignty of Victor 
Emmanuel, but clearly not mere annexation to Sardinia; and 
up to this moment the independence of the duchy has been of 
necessity respected ; so that its position is very much what that 
of Ireland was before the Union. It has a Lord-Lieutenant 
in the person of Baron Ricasoli, whose designation is that of 
Governor-General. It has a Senate of its own, which is as 
independent of the Piedmontese Parliament as the Irish Parlia- 
ment used to be of the British. It has its independent ministers 
under Ricasoli, who, however, hold office in subordination to the 
superior authorities at Turin. It must be evident that this 
organization is only provisional. A cluster of petty states, each 
with its separate parliament and array of ministerial function- 
aries, would not present a very solid front to Europe, and could 
not be anything but a clumsy make-shift. But how, then, is 
Italy to be organized into unity, even if it be nothing more than 
federal unity? and where is to be the visible centre of that 
union? Is the government to remain at Turin? Milan, with all 
its venerable traditions, might complain of the choice of such an 
out of the way city, whose only claim to be the capital of the new 
kingdom is the fact of its having been hitherto the residence of the 
Sardinian Court. Florence might equally complain of Milan, if 
the capital of Lombardy were made the Italian metropolis, and 
Naples would soon evince its discontent if its pretensions were 
despised. The siren of Naples would scoff at the lilies of the 
Tuscan capital, as the lion of Venice would roar at the bull of 
Turin. Between the great cities of Italy there has always been 
extreme jealousy, and the moment one were selected as pre- 
eminent over the other, sedition and reaction would commence 
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their work. There is but one city which would be regarded by 
all Italy as entitled to pre-eminence, and that is the city of the 
seven hills. Count Cavour knows quite well that Italian unity 
and strength depend on the possession of Rome, and that, if 
Victor Emmanuel is to set his eyes on Venice, he must take his 
stand on the summit of the Quirinal. Rome is the key of the 

osition, and Rome is in the hands of the French Emperor. 
Soon if it were possible to organize Italy without Rome, still, so 
long as the French army is there, the Eternal City may become 
the centre of reaction and disaffection. 

What does Napoleon mean to do with the Eternal City is 
the question of questions in this crisis. Why this collection of 
troops fast rising to the appointed number of 60,000? Is Napo- 
Jeon such a devoted son of the Church that he is willing to incur 
the prodigious expense of maintaining an army o* 60,000 in 
Rome merely for the sake of doing honour to the Holy Father ? 
The French Emperor values the sacred head of the Church 
not half so much as one of his cigarettes. His first appearance 
in life was in the character of a Carbonaro at Bologna, in 
deadly hostility to the Papal government; and in his personal 
feeling to the present Pope, it is probably not forgotten that 
Pio Nono, although he owed his preservation in Rome to the 
presence of French bayonets, refused to pay a visit to Paris 
in order to perform the little ceremony of crowning the Eldest 
Son of the Church. Louis Napoleon has repeatedly, although 
unofficially, expressed the opinion, that the Pope should be 
deprived of secular power, and his dominion confined to a 
garden. He is of the same opinion as his uncle, who ob- 
served, in a private letter to Eugene Beauharnais, that priests 
are not made to govern, and that the rights of the tiara consist 
only in humiliation and prayer. The first Napoleon, indeed, 
wished to remove the Pope from Rome, and give him a resi- 
dence in Paris, the centre, as he esteemed it, of the civilised 
world; and recently there has come to light other designs, 
which were never promulgated, and which seem to be more in 
accordance with the views of the nephew. In the second edition 
of an exceedingly interesting and very able work on Italy, by 
an author who has taken a high place in our literature,’ we find 
some documents that, now published for the first time in this 
country, prove to be singularly opportune. We refer to certain 
drafts of decrees from the archives of the first Napoleon, which 
have been lately given to the world by the Cavaliere Gennarelli, 

1Ttaly in Transition: Public Scenes and Private Opinions in 1860. By 
William Arthur, A.M, author of A Mission to the Mysore,” “The Successful 
Merchant,” ete., ete. 
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who was directed by Farini, the Dictator of A®milia, to edit 
such documents as might illustrate the sort of government under 
which the Pontifical States have groaned for many years. As 
of some collateral value, Gennarelli published, in a kindred 
work, certain documents relating to the French designs upon 
the Papacy, which now see the light for the first time. They 
are (rafts of decrees, in which Napoleon, by the grace of God 
and by the constitution, Emperor of the French, King of Italy, 
and Protector of the Confederation of the Kingdom, ordained 
that the Pope should possess no territory but the Church and 
Square of St Peter’s, and the two palaces of the Vatican and 
the Inquisition ; that the second Papal residence, the Quirinal, 
should become an Imperial palace; that the city, with a small 
strip of barren territory around it, and a few mountain towns, 
should be placed under a government independent of the Pope ; 
and that the Pope’s revenue should be a million of Italian lire, 
or about L.30,000 a-year. Circumstances arose which urged 
the French Emperor to still more stringent measures, insomuch 
that he removed the Pope altogether; and we need not doubt 
that the nephew, who takes a pride in following the footsteps of 
his uncle, would have the slightest scruple about confining the 
Holy Father to the precincts of the Vatican, or sending him 
either to Jerusalem or to Jericho. 

Why, then, does the Emperor affect an anxiety, which cannot 
be real, that the Pope should remain supreme in the Eternal 
City ? and why does he send brigade after brigade to strengthen 
the Roman garrison? We have given reason enough, in point- 
ing out that Rome is the key of the position. He who com- 
mands Rome is master of the situation. Whether Napoleon 
ean long retain such a mastery is another question. We are 
concerned here only with the fact that, for the moment, he “ has 
his knee upon the throat of Italy,” and that his game is pretty 
evident. That he is determined to hold the Eternal City until 
it suits his purpose to retire, is almost certain. Considering the 
magnitude of his preparations, it is probable also that he would 
find a pretext for remaining there, even should the Pope carry 
out the intention which is ascribed to him, of refusing to be 
made a prisoner in Rome, and of wiping from his feet the dust of 
a country which has not learned to appreciate him. The French 
Emperor will either keep the Holy Father in Rome, or pretend 
to keep Rome for the Holy Father. In either case, there he is, 
a tremendous force in the Italian territory,—we may say, an 
insuperable force; for, with all the resources of the French 
Empire to fall back upon, it is impossible that the Italians 
should have a chance of dislodging him, even if the ministers 
of Victor Emmanuel were willing to incur, by doing so, the 
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imputation of ingratitude. But if the great French army 
stationed in Rome can neither be dislodged by physical force, 
nor be induced to retire by the force of those moral convictions 
upon which the simple-hearted Count Cavour professes to rely, 
what follows? Tither Napoleon must be bought out of Rome, 
or, remaining there, he means to look after his own interests. 
Kither with or without the consent of the Sardinian Government, 
he must have guarantees for the security of French power in 
the Mediterranean. If he can come to terms with Victor 
Emmanuel and Count Cavour, why, then, Victor Emmanuel 
shall be King of Italy from north to south, and, as a counter- 
poise, the Emperor Napoleon will take possession of the island 
of Sardinia, together with, it may be, the great maritime por- 
vince of Liguria. If, on the other hand, he has not and cannot 
come to terms with the Piedmontese statesmen, then, holding 
his ground at Rome, he has the power of preventing the organ- 
ization of a strong Italian kingdom: he has always in his hands 
the means of exciting reaction at Naples; and he can work 
either for the return of the Bourbons, or for the benefit of 
Prince Murat. 

It is firmly believed by many close observers, that Count 
Cavour and the Emperor Napoleon understand each other, 
and are bent on seeing accomplished the first of these alter- 
natives. The French Emperor is, we have no doubt, perfectly 
sincere in fearing the Frankenstein which he has helped to 
create. A strong Italian kingdom may be too much for him ; 
and especially he perceives that, by the creation of this power, the 
relative superiority of France in the Mediterranean will be pro- 
digiously afiected. He knows that our English statesmen feel a 
great solicitude for the success of Victor Emmanuel, because of 
this, among other reasons, that, apart altogether from any ques- 
tion of liberty, which is the chief point of interest to the people 
of this country, it will sensibly affect the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean, where, what with massacres in Syria, a canal at 
Suez, and the probable extension of Algeria, the Napoleonic 
policy is peculiarly active. It is not likely that he will calmly 
submit to such a diminution of French influence in the great 
Midland Sea. He cannot count upon the gratitude of Italy. 
Gratitude belongs to individuals : it is seldom exhibited by nations. 
We, in this country, know the gratitude of the Spanish people, 
and the Spaniards are in this respect not worse than others. The 
Emperor, therefore, is only reasonable in regarding with distrust 
the organization of a strong Italian kingdom upon the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and in providing as best he can for the pre- 
ponderance of French power. Give him Genoa and the island 
of Sardinia, and. the balance will be restored. Here we are 
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stopt inour inquiries by the denials and protestations of Count 
Cavour, who declares that no one can presume to ask a nation of 
22,000,000 for a further cession of territory, especially as any 
such cession would be opposed to the principle of nationality—a 
contradiction, therefore, of the whole Italian policy. He forgot 
to explain how the surrender of Sardinia to France is one whit 
more opposed to the principle of nationality than the retention of 
Corsica by the same power; and he admitted that the proposi- 
tion of a surrender had actually been mooted. But whatever 
may be the worth of Count Cavour’s denial, and whatever be 
his understanding with the Emperor, it so happens that, in 
spite of himself, the transfer of Sardinia and Liguria to France 
may be an impossibility. Present appearances indicate that 
it is an impossibility. A strong party in Italy, headed by 
Garibaldi, would vehemently oppose such a cession, and might 
effectually prevent it; or, if they were unsuccessful, there can 
be little doubt that the Great Powers, and none more forcibly 
than Great Britain, would exercise, in a form which it would 
be hazardous to resist, the right of veto. It is, therefore, ex- 
tremely improbable that any further extension of French ter- 
ritory will take place to the detriment of Italy. But, in that 
case, the Emperor Napoleon knows perfectly well what he is 
about. He has two strings to his bow, and by the presence of 
his army at Rome, which he is continually strengthening, he 
intimates plainly enough that he means if he can to prevent the 
consolidation of Italy. 

When he first set out upon his Italian campaign, and under- 
took to set Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic, we do not 
suppose that he contemplated the freedom and union of Italy 
from the Alps to the Maltese channel. On the contrary, it is 
well known that he was greatly disappointed in not obtaining 
Tuscany for his cousin, Prince Napoleon. The only unity for 
which he was anxious, was such a federal unity as might consist 
with much opposition and practical disunion between the sepa- 
rate states, leaving him free to play off one party against the 
other, so as, at the very worst, to produce a neutral power, and 
to make Italy still but a geographical expression. But the 
Italian movement has been too strong for him. He has not 
been able to secure the fulfilment of the stipulations of Villa- 
franca, calmly ratified as they were at Zurich. He has not been 
able to secure the return of the Dukes. He has not been able 
to obtain Tuscany for his cousin. He has not been able to pre- 
vent the absorption of the States of the Church by the insatiable 
Government of ‘Turin. As the revolution proceeded southwards, 
the Emperor affected to be so shocked that he removed lis am- 
bassador from Turin, and this removal is the expression pa tly 
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of a real, partly of an affected disapprobation. Could he count 
upon obtaining Sardinia and Liguria, we should hear very 
little of his scruples. As that event is extremely doubtful, 
his righteous feelings are offended by the invasion of Naples. 
The expedition of Garibaldi was bad enough, but for the King 
of Sardinia to head his regular army into the Abruzzi and 
march upon Naples, the king of which had not yet with- 
drawn from his territory, and still accredited an ambassador at 
the Court of Turin—the thing was detestable, it was a shameless 
violation of international law, it was an act of piracy which the 
ublic opinion of Europe must condemn, and against which 
aaah must protest in the strongest terms. Accordingly, the 
official journals of Paris received the cue, and wrote denuncia- 
tory articles in the most approved style. France would not be a 
party to such an act of spoliation. These protests were published 
in the nick of time, not only to assure the coalition of sovereigns, 
meeting at Warsaw on the 20th of October, of the extreme sen- 
sibility of Napoleon’s moral nature, and his irrepressible abhor- 
rence of unjust acquisitions, but also to inform Victor Immanuel 
that he must not count upon the possession of Naples, fur reasons 
that are quite irrespective of justice or morality. Victor Em- 
manuel, as he read the denunciations of his unprineipled conduct 
which appeared in the French official journals, would remember 
that but a few months back Prince Murat made a bid for the 
sovereignty of Naples, and that, in spite of a disavowal from the 
French Government, his proposition obtained complete publicity, 
and was likely to work all the more favourably in consequence 
of the French Government, with ostentatious disinterestedness, 
refusing to enforce his claims. The Neapolitans are a fickle 
race. The enervating influence of Campania is an historic fact. 
Capua is famous as thie scene of a terrible defeat which signalized 
a terrible reaction. If Victor Emmanuel pitches his tent in 
Naples, hie, too, may have his Capua. The French, 60,000 strong, 
upon the Tiber, can exercise some little influence upon Naples. 
Many are the resources of a conspirator, and great is the power 
of intrigue. While the French are at Rome, they are, as we have 
said, masters of the situation. Victor Emmanuel cannot count 
upon retaining his Sicilian acquisitions. So far from being able 
to wrest Venetia from the Austrian, he may find himself com- 
pelled, after all that he has ventured, to forego Naples. 
Napoleon has so thoroughly aroused the apprehensions of 
Zurope, that he may find it impossible to carry out his policy in 
the Mediterranean. But the attitude which he has assumed 
towards Italy is a suggestive comment on the plausible letter 
addressed in July last to Count Persigny. “ It was difficult 
for me to come to an understanding with England on the 
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subject of Central Italy,” said the Emperor, “because I was 
bound by the Peace of Villafranca. As to Southern Italy, I 
am free from engagements, and I ask no better than a concert 
with England on this point, as on others ; but in Heaven’s name 
let the eminent men who are placed at the head of the English 
Government, lay aside petty jealousies and unjust mistrusts.” 
Strange to say, mistrust was not allayed in England by all the 
assurances of either the Emperor or his ambassador at our 
Court. The Emperor at Marseilles renewed, in the most earnest 
manner, the statement which he made at Bordeaux in 1852, 
that the Empire meant peace, and his faithful friend, Persigny, 
ventured to assure all the world that this time Napoleon meant 
what he said—there was no reservation—there really was about 
to commence the golden age of peace. Some people in this 
country began to think that the Emperor had been very much 
calumniated, while by far the greater number were quite un- 
moved by it. The Volunteers recruited and drilled as vigor- 
ously as ever, and Lord Palmerston, to whom the Emperor had 
referred everybody for his character, could only say that the con- 
duct of France was very suspicious, and that he recommended 
.his countrymen to fortify their coasts as speedily as possible. 
The fact is, that Napoleon found himself checked in his designs, 
and he took the check as gracefully as he could, by giving up 
for a time the particular designs which he then cherished, and 
protesting that he never entertained them. He may also find 
that, in his designs upon Southern Italy, Europe is too much for 
him, and that it will be better for him to save his character by 
beating a retreat, than to insist upon carrying his point at all 
hazards. He has raised sucha hornet’s nest about his ears, that 
his doing so is quite within the bounds of probability. But even 
if he did give this proof of moderation to Europe, it does not 
follow that his power is less dangerous, and that he ought to be 
regarded with less suspicion. It is characteristic of the man, 
that all liis enterprises are of the nature of a cowp—short and 
quick. He has been described as a conspirator, but there is 
something offensive in the word, and we do not choose to adopt 
it. In so far as it signifies merely that he prepares his plans care- 
fully in secret, that he obtains success by a surprise, and that he 
avoids a long contest, it does him no wrong. Other men are 
apt to announce their designs from the moment of conceiving 
them; make elaborate preparations which show them to be in 
earnest ; buckle on their armour to fight a losing game through 
long years of doubt and peril ; and finally conquer by the great- 
ness of their resolution and a tenacity openly displayed. The 
Emperor of the French conceals his tenacity of purpose as much 
as possible, and seldom stirs except in the prospect of an imme- 
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diate result. If aught occurs to prevent the fulfilment of his 
designs, he smiles benignly, as if nothing had happened, and 
everything is exactly to his wish. If he makes an attempt and 
the attempt fails, he retires into his sheil with a good grace, 
baffled but not disheartened, certain that another opportunity 
will arise, and that success will attend his banner. Many years 
ago he made a little attempt upon the astonished inhabitants of 
Strasbourg with a live eagle, and failed. He retired to bide his 
time, ani ere long repeated the attempt at Boulogne. Again he 
failed, but he was not discouraged. One morning he offered 
himself to France as President of its Republic, and he was elected 
triumphantly. He was successful at last. He works and attains 
success in precisely the same way, now that he is monarch of 
France, He has a number of designs on hand—an infinity of 
irons in the fire. If one is not hot enough, he tries another. If 
he cannot play his pawn, then he will play his rook or his 
bishop, and if it would be dangerous to move any of his 
pM he will quietly strengthen his position at home by castling. 

t is on account of a policy thus restless, thus full of resources, 
thus never at fault, that Europe has at last become thoroughly 
alarmed, and the Great Powers have seen the necessity of joining 
in what is essentially a new coalition against the sovereign of 
France. In this view the Sicilian affair is but a momentary 
diversion in a much more extensive game; and it may be worth 
while to run our eye over the map of Europe, in order to see the 
precise import of much that is now occurring in Southern Italy. 


The first suspicious act committed by the Emperor Napoleon 
in his foreign policy, was his making a merit with Russia of 
having compelled England to close the Crimean war abruptly. 
Perhaps in thus courting the alliance of Russia at the expense 
of England, he had no very definite notions of what was to follow. 
He saw that Russia might be of use to him; and as France and 
Russia had before coalesced against England, they might coa- 
lesce again. It soon appeared that France was developing her 
military resources with great vigour, and the people of this 
country began to get alarmed. They imagined that as France 
had attacked the great military Colossus, and took her revenge 
in the fall of Sebastopol for the burning of Moscow, so now she 
meant to attack the great naval Colossus, and, by the occupation 
of London, atone for the doom of Trafalgar and Waterloo. 
‘They feared this all the more, when, early in 1858, the French 
Foreign Office demanded in too peremptory terms that we 
should alter our laws for the protection of the Emperor; and 
Lord Derby’s Government instantly set about the improvement 
of our defences. We were wrong, however. It was not upon 
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England, but upon Austria, that the Emperor had his eye; and 
whatever preparations he had made against this country, were 
less for the purpose of attack than to keep us in check. The 
Italian war followed, in which, at least after the Milan procla- 
mation, that announced moral, not material, influence to be the 
ambition of Napoleon, we had the utmost desire to judge the 
Emperor fairly. The hasty Peace of Villafranca was patched 
up, and instead of that treaty being accepted as a proof of Im- 
perial moderation, it gave the alarm to Europe. What was it 
that thus alarmed every European Cabinet? If the enormous 
power displayed at Solferino might excite fear, surely the 
modesty displayed in the stipulations of Villafranca, for which 
the Emperor had indeed to apologise to his people, might allay 
any doubts as to the manner in which such power would be 
employed. The moderation of the Emperor was more alarming 
than the display of his power at Magenta and Solferino (battles, 
by the way, which were won by a hair’s-breadth), because it 
indicated a further design. Why should he thus curtail his 
programme of rendering Italy free to the Adriatic, bitterly dis- 
appoint the hopes of Italians, and curry favour with his and 
their enemy, except he had ulterior designs, which time would 
speedily bring to light? It is stated that he actually proposed 
to Francis Joseph to cede Lombardy, provided the Austrian 
Emperor would favour his views upon the Rhine, and that the 
offer was indignantly declined. Be this as it may, Napoleon 
had his views upon the Rhine; and the Peace of Villatranca, 
instead of enabling Frenchmen to turn their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks, was the signal for 
greater activity than ever in all the French dockyards and 
arsenals, an activity to which we in this country replied by 
multiplying our Volunteers, by building ship after ship, and by 
looking to our fortifications. ‘Then came rumours of a proposed 
cession of Savoy and Nice to France. It was denied, asserted, 
denied again, reasserted, and at last accomplished. In the 
midst of these counter-assertions came the Commercial Treaty 
with France, which lulled a good many people in this country 
to sleep, led some to suppose that peace between England and 
France would be eternal, and induced the Government to post- 
pone for several months the proposal of a loan to extend our 
fortifications. The ink was scarcely dry which ratified the 
Commercial Treaty, when the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
was announced to the world. ‘The deed was ugly in itself, for 
it proved that, in spite of the Milan proclamation, and subsequent 
state papers equally explic t, the Emperor had interfered in the 
affairs of Italy for something better than an idea, and some- 
thing more tangible than moral influence ; but it was still worse, 
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as establishing a precedent for a similar transfer of territory on 
the Rhine; and by the use of certain unhappy phrases in the 
official announcement of the annexation, it was indicated that 
France claimed as a right the old frontiers of which she was 
deprived in 1814. Minute observers even discovered in the 
Commercial Treaty, which had stilled England into passive 
acceptance of the annexation of Savoy, provisions which would 
materially help to produce further annexation on the northern 
frontier of France. The Treaty showed great favour to English 
iron and coal. Hitherto the Belgian coal and iron had been 
greatly favoured in the French tariff. These were now to 
endure the competition of the English minerals, which had 
previously been all but excluded from the French market; and 
the consequence of this competition would be to depress the 
Belgian articles, and to produce nota little distress in the mining 
districts—a distress that might go far to create a public opinion 
in favour of annexation to France. Over and above this, the 
Parisian journals began to assert—in their usual way, now assert- 
ing, and now contradicting, but always keeping the statement 
before the public, and so attempting to develop that species of 
prophecy which works its own fulfilment—that the Rhenish 
provinces and Belgium were anxious for union to France. 
French emissaries in Belgian newspapers and Belgian workshops 
strove hard to familiarize the mind of the people with the same 
idea. And for the means of accomplishing the scheme? ‘The 
means were not far to seek. Napoleon cultivated the intimacy 
of all the discontented spirits belonging to every European 
sovereignty, and of none more than of the Hungarians. He 
had sought the assistance of Kossuth in the late war, and a 
Hungarian insurrection was one of the most formidable weapons 
with which he menaced Austria. He had that weapon still in 
his hands, and he might easily strike with it, while at the same 
time giving his friend Cavour permission to slip the dogs of war 
upon Venice. Austria thus attacked in flank and rear, would 
be very helpless and would call aloud for aid from Prussia. If 
Prussia lent her aid, Napoleon would have an excuse for a 
campaign upon the Rhine, and out of that campaign would take 
care to obtain the Rhenish provinces of Prussia, the Palatinate, 
and Belgium,—England being kept out of the embroglio by 
fear of an invasion. 

Thus, then, stood the game, when, presto ! in a moment every- 
thing was changed ; the question of the Rhine lost its interest, 
and we found ourselves intent upon other designs. Never was 
change more sudden, and in this change we signalize three 
great events. In the first place, Napoleon raised so much opposi- 
tion, that he discovered his Rhenish designs to be for the moment 
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impracticable. We had in this country rendered our Volunteer 
force so strong as to defy invasion, and to be almost able to dis- 
pense with the regular troops if they should be called to: the 
Continent. The German sovereigns felt the necessity of union, 
and approximated to each other at the Baden conference, where 
Napoleon got nothing for his pains. Besides this, the coolness 
and jealousy which existed between the Courts of Berlin and 
Vienna, and upon which the French Emperor to a large extent 
reckoned, gave way to more friendly feelings, and Europe had 
the satisfaction of seeing Francis Joseph and the Prince Regent 
embrace each other at ‘lGplitz. To crown all, the Belgians made 
a grand demonstration in favour of their nationality and their 
independence, which fairly gave the lie to all the boasts of the 
Parisian journals. The situation was too much for Napoleon. 
He must evidently wait for a more favourable opportunity. Pre- 
cisely at the moment when affairs begin to look brighter on the 
Rhine, a mine is sprung in the East, the Christians are massacred, 
and the French Emperor, as thie eldest son of the Church, is so 
transported with indignation, that he orders an army to Syria. 
It is like the flank march that won the battle of Magenta. The 
French legions are massed in the south, as if meditating an 
attack upon Piacenza, and, thoroughly deceived, the Austrian 
army is concentrated upon this point. Before the Austrians have 
time to think, the French army is whirled off by means of the 
railway a hundred miles to the north, and crosses the Ticino by 
the bridge of Buffalora, where the Austrians are weakest. So here, 
all interest is concentrated upon the Rhine. We are certain 
it is the Rhine that is threatened. Europe makes its dispositions 
for the defence of the German river, and congratulates itself on 
its success, when in a moment the enemy is off on a flank march 
to the East, to the famous tune of Partant pour la Syrie. We 
have not yet got to the bottom of the Syrian affair, but, from all 
that can be ascertained, it is daily more and more evident that 
French intrigue and French assistance have had not a little to do 
with it. Certainly nothing could be more opportune, and the 
Great Powers, only too delighted to feel reassured as to the safety 
of the Rhine, gave their consent to a French occupation of 
Syria, which will one day prove as great an embarrassment in 
the East, as the French occupation of Rome has proved in the 
West. It isa grand resource in Napoleon's hands, which he will 
take care to employ with a full remembrance of all that England 
has done at Acre and elsewhere throughout the East in the teeth 
of France. Checkmated on the Rhine, Napoleon, we have said, 
opened a new game in the East—a game, however, which might 
require some little time for its development. Meanwhile, a third 
great event had taken place, which led him effectually to turn 
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from all thought of conquest upon the Rhenish frontier, to objects 
of more immediate interest. Garibaldi had made the Sicilian 
move, and it proved to be a success. Property in the south of 
Europe was about to change hands. One thing at a time. 
Napoleon was content to let the Rhine flow bloodless to the Low 
Countries, and to let his army in the East smoke all the tobacco 
in Latakia, while he had the chance of doing a good stroke of 
business in the Italian peninsula. Belgium is a nice morsel for 
another day. But, in the meantime, what a triumph of skill if 
the Emperor could secure Genoa and Sardinia, in which his 
emissaries are at work stirring up the inhabitants to cry for 
annexation !_ How glorious for France if she could thus be made 
mistress of the Mediterranean! Or should the Emperor fail of 
this design—how necessary is it to put a drag upon Victor 
Emmanuel! How important it is for the sake of international 
morality, that he should not obtain the kingdom of Naples! 
And should it be advisable at last for the Holy Father and the 
French eagles to quit Rome together, how very convenient it 
would be, if, by carrying out the much mooted design of trans- 
porting the Pope to Jerusalem, an excuse would be found for 
the eldest son of the Church sending additional French bayonets 
and rifled cannon to Syria! 

This it is that perplexes European diplomacy. Strange events 
are occurring in the south of Italy, which are of themselves 
perplexing enough; and how much more so when they inevit- 
ably lead the way or clear the ground for further events of still 
greater moment! It would be hazardous to say that Napoleon 
will succeed in increasing French power in the Mediterranean 
to the extent he wishes, although it is not impossible that Europe 
may find itself powerless to stop him in his career of acquisition. 
Of this we may be certain, however, that French influence will 
suffer no diminution on the great Midland Sea; and we will 
suppose that France comes out of the present entanglement, if 
no better, yet not worse than she was before. She may win, 
and she cannot lose. For, at the very worst, if Italy should 
become too strong and troublesome, or should affect the right of 
meeting on equal terms with the Great Powers, it is possible for 
France to play off Spain against her; Spain, which has latterly 
been awaking to a sense of her responsibilities, and which has 
indeed seriously contemplated admission to any conference of the 
European powers. This being the case, we stand front to front 
with two probable complications. 

That which is more obvious and more immediate begins in 
Venice. Count Cavour has announced in unmistakeable terms 
that Italy must have Venetia, and that Italy is able to obtain it 
by wrestling with Austria in single combat. ‘There appears at 
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first sight to be nothing very dangerous in this programme. 
We may doubt whether Victor Emmanuel will be able to con- 
quer unaided ; but if he can only convince us that he is equal to 
the contest, we should be glad to hear of his going forth to the 
fight and entering the palace of the Doges in triumph. But when 
we look more narrowly into the means at Count Cavout’s dis- 
posal, we discover that, in talking of an attack upon Austria 
single-handed, he is not perfectly sincere. Single-handed, it 
would be utterly impossible for him to effect his purpose against 
the Austrian legions; and it is manifest that he calculates on a 
Hungarian insurrection, just as the Hungarians who are now 
fighting his battle in the Sicilies assuredly caleulate on him. 
“As for our brave Hungarian comrades,” said Garibaldi the 
other day, “we owe them a large debt of gratitude. Their 
cause Is ours, and to help them in their turn is our most sacred 
duty, which we will accomplish.” Cavour, therefore, in an- 
nouncing his intention of attacking Austria single-handed, keeps 
the word of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the sense. It is 
the knowledge of the fact that Victor Emmanuel cannot attack 
Austria without either the assistance of France or the co-opera- 
tion of the Hungarians, that makes Lord John Russell so anxious 
to dissuade Count Cavour from all attempts upon Venetia; for 
the object of the attempt is not merely the liberation of Venice, 
but nothing less than the disruption of the Austrian Empire. “I 
will not speak of Austria and of the Ottoman Empire,” says 
Garibaldi, in a curious document on the state of Europe. “ They 
are doomed to perish for the welfare of the unfortunate popula- 
tions which they have oppressed for centuries.” Whether, after 
the large concessions of Francis Joseph, Hungary would rise, 
may now be regarded as more than doubtful; but if the policy 
of the Italian chiefs has a chance of being successful, we must 
point out the difficulty of the situation, as far as England is 
concerned. England would be placed in a fearful dilemma. 
She can neither keep the peace nor go to war without a dere- 
liction of principle and a loss of prestige. A Hungarian in- 
surrection stimulated from Turin implies a European war. 
Not certainly, but mest probably, both Russia and Prussia will 
defend Austria. They may regard the Hungarian rebellion as 
likely to be the precedent of a Polish one; and at all events 
however they may allow changes in the South of Italy to pass— 
they are unwilling to sanction for a moment any change in 
Central Europe, and they insist upon preserving the balance of 
power as it exists. But if Prussia flies to the assistance of 
Austria, Napoleon has at once an excuse for interfering on the 
Rhine, and demanding territorial compensation for the fatigues 
and expenses of the campaign. What, in these circumstances, 
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can Great Britain do? Can she venture to throw her weight 
into the scale of the European despots? Can she venture to 
range her forces against the Italian and Hungarian patriots ? 
Would the people of this country permit such a thing? and, if 
they did permit it, what position would Great Britain henceforth 
occupy in the eyes of European Liberals, who have looked to us 
as the guardians of popular rights and of the sacred flame of 
freedom? On the other hand, how can we refuse assistance to 
those powers who, in the cause of order, stand forth to resent 
the insidious encroachments of France? Can we tamely witness 
an extension of the French frontier to the Rhine? Can we 
suffer the absorption of Belgium? Have we nothing but idle 
words to offer in order to prevent that design? Shall we cast 
to the winds all our alliances, in order to make common cause 
with France? Are we willing to become the scorn and the 
mockery of every Court in Europe, which, when our time comes, 
as come it may, will laugh at our calamity, and refuse us not only 
aid, but evensympathy ? This horn of the dilemma is as little to 
our liking as the other, and we seem ready to be fixed between 
two impossibilities. Where is the Minister that can contemplate 
undismayed the necessity of steering the vessel of the State 
between such a Seylla and such a Charybdis ? 

The other complication to which we referred is to be found in 
the East. And here France reckons upon the co-operation of 
the Muscovite—reckons upon that co-operation, indeed, so safely, 
that the hope is entertained of being able to detach Russia frora 
any European coalition for the defence of the Rhine by meeting 
her views in the East. Many things may intervene in the next 
twelve months to break up the coalition which now threatens to 
stop Napoleon upon his career; but the card upon which he 
chiefly relies is that king of clubs, the Grand Turk. The 
{astern question is one of immense difficulty to England. 
Russia could very quickly solve it according to her ideas; so 
could France; but Great Britain is almost helpless in presence 
of a dilemma from which she sees no escape. On the one hand, 
there can be little doubt that the Emperor Nicholas truly described 
Turkey as the sick man. Turkey is doomed. We have done 
all we could to secure the integrity of the Sultan’s dominions ; we 
have striven hard to prop up Turkish credit in the money market ; 
we have exerted all our influence to procure reforms in the 
Turkish laws and administration. But to no purpose. The 
whole Turkish system is so rickety, owing to years of misrule 
and the spread of corruption, that foreign states have in number- 
less underhand ways the power of sadly interfering with the 
action of the machine. It is the interest of France and of 
Russia to interfere, and they do not give the sick man fair play. 
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One or the other is continually creating disturbances ; and the 
result of the disturbances which have been fomented in Syria, 
and of the heavy expense which their repression has entailed 
upon the Porte, is, that at the present moment the Government 
is on the brink of a new financial crisis, and the State is 
threatened with bankruptcy. This, of course, will furnish a 
very good excuse for leaving the defence of order in Syria 
entirely to the French; but the point to be observed is, that 
disturbance after disturbance, loan after loan, and crash after 
crash,—all lead the way to dismemberment. England cannot 
alone maintain the integrity and the credit of Turkey. Sooner 
or later the system must collapse. But while England seems 
powerless to avert the threatened doom, neither is she able 
to acquiesce in it. She desires no further increase of terri- 
tory anywhere. Already the empire is overgrown, and we find 
it extremely difficult to provide for the defence of our numerous 
and much-scattered dependencies, It was only the other day 
that the King of the Feejee Islands offered to place his dominions 
under the British crown; and although they form an important 
station in the Pacific Sea, we thought it proper to decline a 
proposition the effect of which would almost have been to render 
our gracious sovereign the Queen of the Cannibal Islands. 
Additional territory in the Mediterranean would be peculiarly 
burdensome to us. All that we are particularly anxious for in 
the Mediterranean is a safe conduct for our enormous passenger 
and goods traffic by the overland route to India; and we prefer 
that the land through which we pass should be in the possession 
of such a neutral power as Turkey, than that it should belong 
to ourselves, to Russia, or to France. These latter powers, 
unfortunately, have not yet our sense of satiety in the matter of 
territorial acquisition, and they have set covetous eyes on various 
portions of the Turkish Empire. Their solution of the Eastern 
question is a very simple one, for they have no objection to dis- 
memberment ; and the only difficulty which they have to encoun- 
ter is jealousy of each other in the division of the spoil. England, 
as we have said, is placed in the dilemma of being unable to 
sustain the Turkish Empire in its integrity, and equally unable to 
consent to a dismemberment; so that her only policy is that of 
-taaegpege She puts off the evil day; hopes against hope ; 

olsters up a rotten system; and would fain slut her eyes to 
the consequences. The consequences may at any time be pre- 
cipitated ; and the financial crisis which threatens to overtake 
the Turkish Government is of such vast import, that the Grand 
Vizier talks of a visit to London, in order to see what can be 
done to avert it. The Prime Minister of Turkey to leave the 
country which he governs, to travel across Europe, and to throw 
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himself at the feet of the English Ministry! So it has been 
reported in all seriousness; and whether the report prove to be 
well-founded or not, yet the fact that it has been made suffi- 
ciently indicates the gravity of the occasion. 

That the Emperor Napoleon, who, for his own glory and the 
advantage of France, has seen fit to precipitate more than one 
crisis, should, by the restlessness of his grasping policy, have 
awakened the terror of his neighbours, cannot be wonderful. First, 
we heard Lord John Russell announce, after the annexation of 
Savoy, that it would be necessary for this country no longer to 
trust in the French alliance, but to cultivate old friendships i in 
other courts. Then we saw the German sovereigns meet in amity 
at Baden-Baden, and conspire to tell Napoleon that he had 
better not count upon their disunion. Next we saw the Prince 
Regent of Prussia go forth to meet the Emperor of Austria, and 
effectually disperse any. misunderstanding that might have arisen 
out of the Italian war in a frank and cordial ‘interchange of 
ideas. Soon the news reached us that the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia had been reconciled, and that we might expect 
to hear of Russian and Austrian policy going hand in hand. 
Lastly, the rulers of Prussia, Austria, and Russia have met 
at Warsaw, for the purpose of more thoroughly understand- 
ing one another, and concerting measures for the general 
safety in the event of war. At that interview, England also 
was present, if not officially, yet really. Her Majesty and her 
Foreign Minister have but just returned from a visit to Berlin; 
and there can be no doubt that the father-in-law of the Princess- 
Roval was made fully acquainted with the views of the English 
Court and Government, was entrusted with messages to his 
brother potentates, and was informed of all that the Queen, as 
a constitutional sovereign dependent on the support of her Par- 
liament, could undertake. Some fears were entertained that 
the meeting of the monarchs thus assembled at Warsaw might 
degenerate into another Holy Alliance ; but they were illusory. 
The days of the Holy Alliance are past. The object of the 
sovereigns at Warsaw was simply what we have represented it 
to be—a coalition in the interests of Central Europe. P robably 
Russia has ulterior views, and in return for any assistance 
rendered to Austria in the present emergency, counts upon 
Viennese influence being exerted in her favour to procure a 
revision of the Treaty of Paris, or even a settlement of the 
whole Eastern question in conformity with Muscovite ideas. 
The assistance, however, which Russia would be inclined to 
render cannot involve active interference in Italy, and would be 
evoked only in case of a disturbance in Hungary, or any 
attempt to re-arrange the map of Central Europe. “It is Central 
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Europe, also, that Prussia regards. She is anxious for her 
Rhenish provinces; and jealous as she has always been of Aus- 
tria, she could not in her own interest consent to see her rival 
deprived of the Hungarian crown. Austria herself has done 
that which is most likely, without the assistance of any coalition, 
to preserve Hungary, and to promote peace in Central Europe. 
On the eve of his visit to W arsaw, the Emperor restored —not 
wholly, but very nearly—the ancient constitution of Hungary. 
How it will be accepted, and what will be the effect of it, we 
cannot know for some time. ‘The concession may be too late, 
and we may hear next spring of a Hungarian insurrection con- 
certed with the attack on Venice. It is doubtful whether such 
an insurrection would be successful. It is doubtful, also, 
whither, supposing it to be successful, the independence of 
Hungary would be confirmed, or wasld be a benefit to the 
Continent ; and at present the probabilities are that the geogra- 
phy of Central Europe will remain asit is. We believe that the 
great mass of our countrymen wish nothing better, and that the 
anxiety which Lord John Russell has expressed for the preserva- 
tion of the Austrian Empire, however it may incur the invective of 
some of our liberals, is worthy of his position as Foreign Minister. 
Count Cavour said not long : ago that Lord John is the most libe- 
ral statesman in Europe ; “and we are convinced that if he and 
Lord Palmerston are averse to a Hungarian revolution, they 
have reasons for it which the Liberal party in this country w ill 
find it impossible to impugn. 

With regard to Italy, the ery for unity has become so strong as 
to be almost irr esistible ; and here, also, the question will probable 
be solved in accordance with the wishes of British statesmen. 
Napoleon would gladly work his will if he could; but both Italy 
and Europe promise to be too much for him. Ev ery day clears 
away a difficulty, makes the rough places smooth and the crooked 
paths straight. The game is fast drawing to a close. There is 
a checkmate on the ‘board, and we back Italy for the winner. 
The despots in Europe may fly to Warsaw and try the Var- 
sovienne dance as much as they please; but, sooner or later, 
Italy must be free, and shall be one, even as her poet—her 
Dante—dreamed. It is only a question of time. France cannot 
always hold Rome and dominate in the Peninsula. Austria 
cannot always hold Venetia. Events indicate that before long 
France will find herself helpless against the popular voice of 
united Italy, and will be compelled to accept a settlement which 
she would not promote. Let us hope, also, that united Italy will 
be as strong as Count Cavour anticipates, and able, single- 
handed, like a young Lochinvar, to snatch the fair Bride of the 


Adrixtic from the arms of the Hapsburg. 
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cept, 410-414 — formal qualification, 
414-426—Dr Mansel and Mr Veitch, 427. 

Brunswick, New, 95. 

Buddha, the religion of, 308—Sir James 
Emmerson Tennent’s opinion relating 
to, 310, 311. 

Byron, Lord, recollections of, 369. 


Canada, 90—municipal institutions; public 
education, 91—feudal tenures; legal re- 
form; international communication, 92, 
93 — proposed establishment of ocean 
steamers daily to England, 93—the future 
of Canada, 94. 

Church of England—see England, recent 
Rationalism in the Church of. 

Colonial Constitutions and Defences, 83— 
value of exports to the U. 8. and Colo- 
nies contrasted, 84—colonization policy 
of Great Britain, 85—self-government, 
87—despatch to Lord Sydenham, 88— 
legislative councils, 89— progress of 
Canada, 91-94—North American depen- 
dencies, 95—West Indies, 95—moral and 
political prostration of, 96—difficulties 
in the working of free constitutions in 
small dependencies, 97—Cape of Good 
Hope, 98 — representative government 
in, 99—position of governors, 100— 
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INDEX. 


lation, 237—Divine truth necessary to a 
Divine faith, 238, 240—the proper proof 
for an external revelation, 241—possi- 
bility and credibility of the supernatu- 
ral, 242—miracles, 243-249—Mr Jowett 
on the interpretation of Scripture, 250— 
its Divine origin, 251—the ideology to 
the sacred text, 252-254—prerequisite to 
a right exegesis, 255. 

English literature—see Macaulay’s, Lord, 
place in. 


Faye’s, M., methods of detecting small 
planets, 3. 

Figuier’s, M., account of manifestations of 
enthusiasm on the Continent, 283. 


Galileo, the martyrdom of, 513, 514—M. 
Biot, 515-522 —Galileo’s discoveries, 
523, 524—is attacked from the pulpit, 
525—deliverance of the Inquisition, 527 
—M. Biot’s account of Galileo’s first 
trial, 529—Pope Urban VIII., 530-534 
—publication of the system of the World 
of Galileo, 534-536—Galileo cited before 
the Inquisition, 537-545 — charges 
against Galileo and the Pope groundless, 
545, 546—conclusion, 547, 548 

Galla tribe, 275. 

Garnett’s, Richard, Io in Egypt, 117—spe- 
cimens of poems, 118-120. 


Natal, 101—New Zealand, 102, 103— | Good Hope, Cape of, 98—its history, 98, 99 


Australia, 104-107—political aspect of | 


India, 108—military expenditure in the 
colonies, 109, 110—question of colonial 
protection, 111. 

Consulate and the Empire—see Thiers’, 
M., history of. 


Damascus, account of the massacre of 
Christians in, 350-353. 

Deir-el-Mamr tragedy, details of, 333. 

Druzes, the, account of, 335—articles of 
their faith, 336—the two classes of 
Druzes, 336—their chief becomes ruler 
of Lebanon, 337—population, 338—the 
Druzes and England, 339. 


Edinburgh, University of—see Scottish 
Nationality. 

Edward's Island, Prince, 95. 

Exgland, recent Rationalism in the Church 
of, Essays on, 217, 218—theory of the 
world’s religious advancement, 219— 
Bunsen’s biblical researches, 220, 221— 


Professor Baden Powell’s Essay, 221, 222 | 


—Mr Wilson’s Essay on the National 
Church, 223—Mr Pattison on “ The 
Tendencies of Religious Thought,” 223 
Mr Goodwin’s Essay, 224— Scripture 
interpretation, 225, 226—reproduction of 
objections to Christianity, 227 — the 
Broad Church party, 228, 230—fiction 
of an external revelation, 231—external 
revelation adapted to man, 233, 234— 
Christianity an historical religion, 235 
—supernatural truth not a natural reve- 








—difficulties experienced by governors, 
99. 

Government, failure of representative, in 
the West Indies, 96. 

Graham’s Mr C., despatches, 333, 835, 350. 


| Hamilton, Sir William, extracts from his 


lectures, 404, 406, 412, 421, 424. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 180—visit to Rome, 
181-183—F aun of Praxitles, 184, 185. 
Hefele’s, Dr, History of the Councils, 280. 

Helfferich, V. A., work by, 284. 
Hennell’s, Sara §., Works, 299—“ Ad- 
vanced Thinkers,” 290 — historical 
Christianity, 291—Miss Hennell’s opin- 
ion of unfettered speculation, 292—the 
exclusion of Christianity as an autho- 
rity from the field of thought, 293— 
“ Thoughts in Aid of Faith,” 293, 294— 
Christianity a thing of the past, 294— 
the notion of a personal God necessarily 
clothed itself in Christianity, 295—the 
alternative - Christianity or Atheism, 
296, 297—belief in a personal immortal- 
ity must be abandoned, 299—Mr H. 
Spencer's discoveries, 300—the “* Whole 
of Things,” 301—the “ Old Theologic 
Faith,” 301, 302—the “ Cross” of modern 
thought, 303—the region of their ab- 
stractions, 304-306—the high antiquity 
of Modern Thought, 307—the religion of 
Buddha, 309—the theory of the uni- 
verse, 309—Sir James Emerson Ten- 
nent’s opinion of Buddism, 310—the mil- 
lennium of perfect reason still distant, 
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311, 312—Miss Hennell’s testimony re- | 
garding Christ, 513—summary of the in- | 


of treating history, 453-458—absence of 
humour and irony, 459, 460. 


tention of Modern Thought, 315, 316— | Maclaurin, works of the Rev. John, 286. 


concessions 


that embarrass Modern | Maronites, the, 340, 342. 


Thought, 317, 318—the exculpatory | Meredith’s, Owen, Lucile, 121—style of 


hypothesis, 319 —the victims of Modern | 
Thought, 320, 321—some of the charac- | 


the poem, 123—plot, 124-126—a storm 
described, 127. 


teristics of modern education, 321, 322— | Metawileh, tribe of, 339. 


fascination of a nugatory argument, 323, 
324—the order of nature in human na- 
ture, 325-328—its contradictions, 329— 
the coming reaction, 330-331. 

Herzog’s Real-Encyclopedie, 279. 

Hindostan, influences which oppose self- 
government, 108. 

Holmes’, Oliver 
476479. 

Hunt's, Leigh, works, 356—early writings, 
357, 858—the victim of partizanship, 
359—egotism displayed in his writings, 
560—his imaginative faculty, 362-364— 
his sensibility, 365, 366—fortitude and 
endurance, 867—recollections of Lord 
Byron, 369—Mr Carlyle’s estimate of 
Leigh Hunt, 371—the Old Court Sub- 
urb, 872, 373—essays, 374-376—on the 
death of children, 377, 378—the fancy 
concert, 879, 580. 


Wendell, Autocrat, 


Ideology, the application of, to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, 252. 

Imaginative Literature, 165—* The Millon 
the Floss,” 167—-extracts from, 167-171; 
Totty, 171—Tom and Maggie’s experi- 
ences, 172, 173—Maggie’s temptations, 
174-177 — Maggie and her brother, 
178, 179. 

Indies, West, 95—failure of representative 
government in, 96—causes of its failure, 
96, 97—prosperity of the island of Tri- 
nidad, 98. 


Kraff’s, Dr, Travels in Eastern Africa, 
268—autobiographical sketch of his boy- 
hood, 268—F rench motives with regard 
to Africa, 271-273—Abessinian Chris- 

© tians, 274—the Galla tribe, 275. 

Koran, extracts from, 346. 

Kurds, the, 340. 


Lescarbault’s observations, 4—in March 
1859 discrys a black spot entei on the 
sun’s disc, 5— recorded observations, 
5, 6—visited by M. Leverrier, 9-12—the 
legion of honour conferred upon him, 12. 

Leverrier’s, M., predictions of a new 
planet, 2—his interview with M. Les- 
carbault, 9-12. 


Liais, M., denies the existence of the | 


planet Vulcan, 15—reasons in support 
of his facts, 16, 17. 


Macaulay’s, Lord, place in English litera- 
ture, 428—his essays, 429 — history, 
430-440—statesmen and heroes, 441-446 
Macaulay’s style, 447-450—inconsisten- 


cies of human nature, 451, 452—his mode | 


| Modern Thought—see Hennell’s Works. 


| Moore, Consul-General, extract from his 





despatch, 348. 


Muslems, the, 342. 


| Natal, 100, 101, 

| Newfoundland, 95. 

| Norse humour, specimens of, 469, 470. 
Nusairiyeh or Ansariyeh, tribe of, 340. 


Pressel, V. D. W., work by, 285. 
Puaux, M., History of the French Refor- 


mation, 285. 


Religious awakenings, 486—definition of 


the term revival, 487—glance at recent 
revivals, 489-492— possibility and ne- 
cessity of conversion, 493-501—the phy- 
sical phenomena, 501-507—the Spirit’s 
agency, 508-511—apprehension of pious 
persons, 511, 512. 


Robson, Rev. Mr, account of the massacre 


of Christians in Damascus, 351-353. 


Romance of the new planet—see astronomy, 


recent discoveries in. 


Roscoe’s, William Caldwell, poems, 114— 


specimens of Mr Roscoe’s poems, 115-117. 


Russia and serfdom, 186—sketch of the 


author, 186 — Russian bureaucracy, 
188-191— privileges of the aristocracy, 
192—serf emancipation, 193—their pri- 
vileges, 194—emancipation policy of the 
government, 194-197 — Prince Dolgo- 
roukoff’s emancipation scheme, 198— 
impracticability of carrying the prince’s 
scheme into operation, 199-202— Russian 
municipalities, 203—universal venality, 
204—judicial proceedings, 204-206 — 
military administration, 206-209—the 
Greek church, 210-212—financial crisis, 
213, 214—probable future of Russia, 
215, 216. 


Scotia, Nova, 94. 
Scottish Nationality, Social and Intellec- 


tual, 57, 58—Scottish statute of 1558, 
n. 59, 60—Scottish nationality since the 
Union, 60—difference in English and 
Scottish nationality, 61—centralization 
and localization, 61-64—difference be- 
tween different kinds of nationality, 65 
nationality of Sir Walter Scott, 66— 
gradual disuse of the Scottish dialect, 
67-69—characteristics of the Scottish in- 
tellect, 70, 71—the Scotch less insular 
than the English, 73—Scotland a com- 
mune forum of the nations, 74, 75— 
the educational institutions of Scotland, 
76-82. 
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Serf emancipation, 114-202. 

Sicilian present policy, 549—Italian ques- 
tion is European, 549—foreign policy of 
the British Government, 550-552—Italy 
ripe for the present movement, 553— 
Italian leaders, 553-559-— Rome and 
Venice, 559-561—What is Napoleon’s 
designs, 561-571—the eastern question, 
573—the meeting at Warsaw, 575, 576 
—complexity of European affairs, 
577-580. 

Skit, extracts from his work, 466. 

Spanish Republic—see America, South. 

Stowe’s, Mrs H. B., touches of humour, 
473-475. 

Syria, disturbances in, 332—atrocities of 
the Syrian massacres, 333 — internal 
weakness of Turkey, 335—the Druzes, 
335-339—the Metawileh, 339—the Nu- 
sairiyeh, 340—the Kurds, 340—the Ma- 
ronites, 340—the Muslems, 342—Turk- 
ish aversion td reform, 344, 345—advance 
of.Muslem jealeusy of Christians, 345— 
outragés upon Christians, 346 —prepara- 
tions for the outbreak, 347—doings of 
the ‘Turkish officials, 348 — atrocities 
perpetrated by the Druzes, 349—mas- 

- sacre of-Christians in Damascus, 351— 
universality of the massacres, 352—Islam 
the cause of the massacres, 353—a sepa- 
rate government indispensable, 355. 


Tennent’s, Sir James Emerson, testimony 
regarding the religion of Buddha, 310, 


311. 

Thiers’, M., History of the Consulate and 
the Empire, 133—review of European 
affairs from 1800 to 1814, 135, 136— 








INDEX. 


boundaries of France at the peace of 
Luneville, 137—laudation of the policy 
of the first Consul from 1801 to 1804, 138 
—of the Emperor, 139, 140—fallacy of 
Theirs’ reasoning, 141—effects of the 
“ Continental system,” 141, 142—gene- 
ralship of Napoleon, 143—his govern- 
ment, 144—the empire in 1812, 145, 146 
—state of France in 1813, 1814, 147, 148 
—what were the’ designs of Napoleon, 
148-150 —the Allied forces; army of 
Napoleon, 151—design of the Allies, 152 
—campaign of 1814, 153, 154—strategy 
of Napoleon, 155—as described by M. 
Thiers, 156—proposals at Chatillon, 157 
the capitulation of Paris, 158, 159—the 
war of 1813, 1814 described by M. 
Thiers, 159-164. 
Trinidad, prosperity of the island of, 98. 
Turkey, internal weakness of, 335. 


Ulster Revival, 276-279. 
Vulcan, discovery of, by Lescarbault, 5. 


Werner’s Geschichte, 280. 

Winters, periodicity of severe, 256—decen- 
nial periods in the solar spots, 257—M. 
Wolff’s studies, 258—theories of Prof. 
Thomson, 259—M.° Faye’s theory on a 
repulsive force, 260, 261—on the con- 
nection between Meteorological Pheno- 
mena and the Solar Rotation, 262, 2683— 
M. Renou on the periodicity of severe 
winters, 264—table of rigorous winters, 
265, 266—their distribution, 267. 


Zealand, New, 102, 103. 
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